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Editor’s Notes 


Modern American Army terminology is generally used wherever an 
equivalent term is applicable. In cases where there may be nuances where 
we think the reader might enjoy learning the German term, we have included 
it with an explanation. 


In cases where the German term is commonly understood or there is no 
good, direct English equivalent, we have tended to retain the original 
German term, e.g., Schwerpunkt (point of main effort), Auftragstaktik 
(mission-type orders) etc. 


In an attempt to highlight the specific German terminology, we have 
italicized German-language terms and expressions. Since most of the terms 
are repeated several times, we have not included a glossary. There is a rank- 
comparison table at the back of the book listing German Army, Waffen-SS 
and US Army equivalents. 


Unit designations follow standard German practise, i.e., an Arabic 
numeral before the slash (eg, /./SS-Aufklarungs-Abteilung I) indicates a 
company or battery formation. A Roman numeral indicates the battalion 
within the regiment. 


The same hold true when discussing Luftwaffe formations. An Arabic 
numeral before the slash (eg. /./Schlachtgeschwader 3) refers to the first 
squadron (Staffel) of the wing. A Roman numeral would indicate the group 
(Gruppe) within the wing (Geschwader). 


“T can’t believe that he survived all this without being severely wounded. He 
often told me that he did not have a single guardian angel, instead, he had 
several...” 


—The widow of George Wenzelburger in a letter to the author 


“People often ask me, what it was like during hand-to-hand combat. To my 
recollection, the trench warfare in East Prussia in 1944 was especially harsh 
and unpredictable. It was difficult to identify in the trenches who was 
German or who was Russian. I was in trench fighting once, when I suddenly 
found myself facing a soldier. We only identified each other in the nick of 


time on the basis of the submachine guns, and no one fired. Yes, it was a 
question of survival back then...” 


—Werner Wolf, Hauptmann with 54 days of close combat, in a letter to the 
author 


“Brought to the rear by a comrade, he waved-off the approaching medic, 
shook his head, and asked for some strong coffee. Afterwards, and in all 
seriousness, he simply headed back in the direction of the main line of 
resistance!” 


—A first-hand account concerning Sepp Lainer in 1943, after he had been 
shot in the arm 


“I had no list of the close-combat days. I only learned that I had 62 with the 
award of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. I only survived many touch-and- 
go situations during the war with the help of good and trustworthy 
comrades.” 


— Major d. R. Martin Hackl ina letter to the author 
“My men made a great contribution to the award of my Knight’s Cross; 
without their help, the counterattack would not have succeeded. For this 


reason, always take care of your subordinates, because they will help you 
with any assigned mission...” 


—Oberleutnant Erwin Frankenfeld in a letter to the author 

“Everyone loved him, especially his soldiers, who lay in the mud with him. 
The world becomes a poorer place, when people like him die.” 

—The widow of Gerhard Konopka in a letter to the author 

“The Close Combat Clasp in Gold was always more valuable to me than the 
Knight’s Cross...” 

Statement of Major a. D. Alois Eisele 


Foreword 


by Manfred Dorr 


I am glad to respond to the request of writing a foreword to this wonderful 
book. On the one hand, because of the subject matter, and on the other, 
because of the author. 


The attitude of the author impressed me in that he views the soldierly 
virtues of courage and bravery separately from the political system, for 
which the soldiers displayed these qualities. This way of looking at things 
ensures an objective and neutral viewpoint in portraying the individual 
soldier. This is an indispensable requirement for a treatment of this topic, at 
least one that harbors serious intentions. 


With this book, Florian Berger has taken another important step in 
becoming a serious writer of non-fiction. With this, his newest work, I am 
certain he will continue his determined and unwavering focus and, in a few 
years, will rank among the best authors in this area. His future works will 
meet the standards for serious research, and his books will be discussed and 
ranked accordingly by the institutions that set the standards. 


KKK 


A start has been made! The military archives of Germany and Austria still 
contain sufficient records that wait to be evaluated and introduced to the 
public! Knight’s Cross recipients and recipients of the Close Combat Clasp 
in Gold! The soldier, who received both decorations, is a member of an 
absolute elite. These decorations document, on the one hand, a singular, 
supreme act of bravery—one that was decisive at the local level for an 
engagement or even a battle—and the other, for the demonstration of constant, 
uninterrupted bravery, in some cases over months and years! 


These 98 soldiers personify the soldierly virtues of courage and bravery! 
Bravery has names, in this case 98 in number! These soldiers have earned the 
right to be honored with a book, so that their deeds will never be forgotten. 
Whoever may be interested in soldierly virtues in 100 or 200 years, and 


wants to learn about them, cannot go wrong by reading this book by Florian 
Berger. Both unique and on-going bravery united in one person is the stuff 
from which the military elite of the front-line combat soldier is made; and 
this book names the names of these soldiers. 


The military careers of these heroes, and I mean this in an absolutely 
positive sense—in the purest sense of the word—were meticulously 
researched consulting documents located in the Federal Archives and 
consulting service record books—the Wehrpaß, which the German soldier’s 
military “passport’—insofar as they could be found. Additionally, every one 
of these 98 soldiers is introduced with a photograph—bravery thus has a 
face! 


OK KK 


May this work enjoy the widest circulation and find many readers all over 
the world so as to honor the soldiers of the former German Armed Forces! 
They performed their duty and served their country just as well as all the 
other brave soldiers throughout the world who served theirs; in the past, 
present, and future. Do not forget them! 


Manfred Dorr 


The Knight’s Cross 


The Commander-in-Chief of the German Armed Forces instituted the 
Knight’s Cross of the Iron Cross on 1 September 1939. As a result, the 
Prussian order Pour le Merite, originating from imperial times, was 
replaced as the German decoration for bravery. 


Kick 


In contrast to the “Blue Max”, the Knight’s Cross was open to all 
personnel, regardless of rank. The first awards were granted as early as the 
Polish Campaign. Although the award of the Knight’s Cross was restricted, 
as intended by its implementing instructions, and the necessary criteria for its 
award were kept high, an additional level of the Knight’s Cross was viewed 
as necessary. The Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross was created on 3 June 
1940 and was awarded for the first time on 19 July 1940. The next level, the 
Swords to the Oakleaves of the Knight’s Cross, was created on June 21, 


1941. On the same date, the Diamonds and Swords to the Oakleaves of the 
Knight’s Cross was created as the ultimate decoration for bravery of the 
German Armed Forces. However, because of the great military success of 
Stuka commander Oberst Hans-Ulrich Rudel, it became necessary to institute 
the award of the Golden Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross on 29 December 
1944. 


In contrast to the British Victoria Cross, the American Medal of Honor or 
the “Hero of the Soviet Union”, a candidate for the Knight’s Cross had to 
have proven his bravery repeatedly before the enemy. Singular feats of arms 
or battlefield performance were not normally considered. Thus, for instance, 
an otherwise “ordinary” infantryman who had suddenly destroyed seven 
tanks during a single day of front-line combat service, could reckon with the 
award of the Iron Cross, First Class rather than the award of the Knight’s 
Cross. Both classes of the Iron Cross were prescribed for the later award of 
the Knight’s Cross. This was also the case with higher levels of the Knight’s 
Cross. The award of this most famous decoration for bravery of the Second 
World War also brought other benefits with it; it was intended to free the 
recipient from all taxes after the war. 


The recipients of the Knight’s Cross formed the core group of the highest- 
decorated, most famous and most respected soldiers in the entire German 
Armed Forces. Besides the best strategists and staff officers, the most 
successful commanding officers and individual soldiers of all branches of 
military service were included among the recipients. 


OK KK 


According to the latest research, 7,355 soldiers were presented with the 
Knight’s Cross. 


The Close Combat Clasp 


Instituted by the High Command of the German Army on 25 November 
1942, the decoration became a visible symbol for those who had survived 
numerous combat actions and terrible battles. Like the Knight’s Cross, it was 
an immediately recognizable and distinctive award that was worn on the 
uniform, as opposed to the Knight’s Cross, which was worn around the neck: 


First level (bronze) for 15 days of close combat 


Second level (silver) for 25 days of close combat 
Third level (gold) for 50 days of close combat 


It was not only awarded for close-combat actions typically associated 
with the infantry, such as assault detachments, trench fighting, assaulting a 
position or defending against an enemy infantry assault, but also, for 
example, for participating as part of a hunter/killer team against enemy 
armored vehicles. 


Since, according to regulations, eligible combat actions could be made 
retroactive to 1 December 1941—the combat formations were responsible 
for official certification and application for the decoration—there was some 
displeasure registered among those veterans who were engaged in heavy 
front-line combat service before the qualifying date. As a result, allowance 
was given to the veterans of the war in Russia, by permitting them a 
maximum of 15 days of close-combat service for operations between June 
and December 1941. 


This low number led to confusion, premature awards and differing official 
supporting documents, as was seen in the cases of Adolf Peichl and Sepp 
Lainer, for example. For severely wounded veterans, who could not return to 


front-line combat service, special regulations allowed them to qualify for the 
third level of the clasp after “only” 40 days of creditable close-combat 
service, for example. 


For those Luftwaffe formations engaged in ground combat, a Luftwaffe- 
specific version of the decoration was instituted later on. For the most part, 
however, the recipients were awarded the Army version of the clasp. 


The high status of the close combat clasp is underscored by the low 
number of awards. Among 19 million Germans serving in the German Armed 
Forces, it is estimated that only 36,400 of the first level, 9,500 the second 
level, and only 631 of the third level were awarded! New recipients of the 
third level have been discovered even up to the time of this book’s printing 
and have been confirmed in various ways. 


KKK 


Although the definition of what constituted a day of close combat was 
prescribed by the High Command of the German Armed Forces, the 
evaluation and documentation was left to the forces in the field. 


The harsh routine of life at the front had, as a consequence, that the listings 
of close-combat days were often poorly kept or were brought up to date so 
late that many deserving soldiers received the decoration too late or did not 
receive the decoration at all. These situations, as they pertain to the “gold” 
level of the award, will be discussed in the next section. 


The Gold Award 


When a soldier attained his 50th certified and duly-recorded day of close 
combat action—which meant surviving daily combat service and keeping his 
life and health—he was submitted by his regiment or equivalent formation 
for the award of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. Occasionally, he was 
decorated directly by a front-line commanding officer who was authorized to 
approve such awards. As the war went on, privileges were associated with 
the award, which went above and beyond that which even a Knight’s Cross 
recipient could expect. 


OK KK 


Hitler insisted in March 1944 that he personally award the decoration to 
the recipient, which was customary with the award of the Oakleaves to the 
Knight’s Cross and its higher levels. In 1944/45, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the German Armed Forces received large groups of officers and soldiers and 
presented the decoration. Other group awards were made by personages 
other than Hitler (Himmler and Guderian) on three occasions. In most cases, 
especially in 1943 and 1945, soldiers received the decoration from the hand 
of their front-line commanding officers (for example, Lainer, Stadler and 
Finke) or high-ranking staff officers (for example, Eisele from General der 
Infanterie Burgdorf ), as well as in one case by radio message (Buck). A 
few awards can be traced to the edict concerning soldiers who had fought 


their way back to German lines! (probably, for example, Vincon). 


When it was established that two of the soldiers during the first group 
awards in August 1944 had not been awarded the Iron Cross, First Class, 
Hitler ordered that the recipients promptly be presented that award as well 
based on their proven bravery. The order then went out to all front-line 
combat formations that they were to make certain that those recipients of the 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver and Gold were to be simultaneously awarded 
the Iron Cross, First Class, if it had not already been awarded. Additionally, 
a special regulation from the High Command of August 1944 made it 
possible to decorate the recipient of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold with 


the German Cross in Gold without further justification. This did not become 
standard operating procedure, but it was implemented in a few instances (for 
example, Radermacher, Richter and Wimmer; possibly, Lehmann and Fink as 
well). A further upgrading of the third level of the award was Hitler’s order 
to issue press releases concerning the award and/or recipient. 


Of course, for the infantrymen, the prospect of a 21-day special leave was 
the ultimate value that the award brought to the recipient. It often meant the 
first lengthy home-front leave in years. Even Knight’s Cross recipients were 
not guaranteed such special leave. However, the greatest and certainly unique 
privilege in German military history was withdrawal from front-line combat 
service for an entire year, a benefit that was introduced across-the-board in 
November 1944. 


Regardless of rank, it was directed that the soldier had to report to branch 
schools, higher headquarters or the Führer-Begleit-Brigade—often against 
the will of the recipient. Only a few especially stubborn or valuable soldiers 
succeeded on their own initiative or with the assistance of persuasive 
superiors in remaining with the forces in the field. 


Kick 


Effective January 1945, the Army Personnel Office was given the option 
of promoting officers with the Close Combat Clasp in Gold to the next higher 
grade without any other justification. Whether this was done is uncertain 
(possibly, however, Hackl). 


The first known recipient of the highest level was previously regarded as 
Hans Juchem (August 1943). The author was able to correct the previously 
incorrect date of Knight’s Cross recipient, Gerhard Konopka, and establish 
25 June 1943 as the first official date of award. Among the 40 soldiers who 
were decorated in 1943, 13 were recipients of the Knight’s Cross (then or 
later). 


Konopka, Gerhard 25 June 1943 
Rusdorf, Hans-Georg | 27 September 1943 1 | 
Meitzel, Helmut 
Lindenberg, Friedrich 
Weber-Dahlmann, Alois | 1October1943 | 
ra 


Buchner, Hermann 17 October 1943 
Stix, Otto 22 October 1943 

Billau, Friedrich | 26 October Il 
Peichl, Adolf 


Gimpel, Blasius 7 November 1943 
Hertel, Rüdiger 7 November 1943 Knight's Cross 
Schulze, Herbert 9 November 1943 


Christian, Arthur 
Kachel, Georg 
Schulzer, Johann 
Rennert, Johann 
Czarnetzky, Paul 
Domrösce, Bruno 
Kleinheider, Johannes 


Mayer, Karl 


15 November 1943 
15 November 1943 
15 November 1943 
24 November 1943 
1 December 1943 
I December 1943 
1 December 1943 


l December 1943 


Plesken, August 


1 December 1943 


Reuert, Emil 

Schmelzer, Heinrich 
Schmitt, Hugo 
Springwald, Rolf 
Steindreischer, Ferdinand 
Jira, Karl 


Kratschmer, Franz 


1 December 1943 
1 December 1943 
1 December 1943 
1 December 1943 
| December 1943 
4 December 1943 


5 December 1943 


Knight’s Cross 


Orto, Karl 7 December 1943 
Schreiber, Gustav 7 December 1943 Knight's Cross 
Moller, Emil 12 December 1943 Knight's Cross 


Stadler, Silvester 
Werzel, Peter 
Rätzel, Kurt 
Rüffert, Hans 
Erhardt, Hans-Rolf 


Obermeier, Josef 


12 December 1943 
12 December 1943 
14 December 1943 
15 December 1943 


22 December 1943 


30 December 1943 


Knight's Cross 


1 The so-called Rückkämpfer-Erlass. This edict cannot be found in any 
literature the author knows of. As a result, it is not well known. As a 
result of the fighting withdrawals, especially those that occurred after 
the defeats suffered in the summer of 1944, where courageous 
Kampfgruppen or even individual soldiers attempted to link up with the 
German front after weeks of forced marches, evasion and escape, the 
German Armed Forces High Command relaxed the standards for the 
approval of certain awards (or the next level of the award) for such 
individuals and groups. This was usually done in the case of the Iron 
Cross. For instance, if a soldier attempted to move through terrain that 


had already been occupied by the enemy for a certain period of time, he 
was eligible for the next-higher level of the award. This mostly 
occurred in instances where soldiers had already been awarded the Iron 
Cross, Second Class. They were then awarded the Iron Cross, First 
Class. This edict was also employed in the case of the Close Combat 
Clasp. Strohm and Vincon are two Knight’s Cross recipients, who 
apparently edged closer to the award of the Oakleaves as a result of this 
edict and then received it in conjunction with other successes at the 
front. Phoenix and Gössmann most likely received their Close Combat 
Clasps in Gold as a result of this edict. It should be stated, however, 
that the author does not vouch for the correctness of these claims. 


Recipients of the Knight’s Cross with the Close Combat Clasp in Gold 


As already mentioned at the beginning, approximately 19 million soldiers 
served with or in the German Armed Forces between 1939 and 1945. The 
more than 7,300 Knight’s Cross recipients represent a significantly low 
percentage of .04% of those forces. 


Using the same numbers as a starting point, the currently recognized 631 
recipients of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold represent a mere .003% of 
those forces. 


Both awards were presented to only 98 exceptional soldiers and airmen, 
that 1s, only .00005% of those who served. 


The awards to Butkus, Göller and Starl are not included in that number of 
98 soldiers and airmen, because they cannot be proven. Biographies of those 
three soldiers are to be found in a separate chapter at the end of the book. 


Kirk 


Of those 98 soldiers and airmen, 61 belonged to the Army, 33 to the 
Waffen-SS and 4 to the Luftwaffe. Fifteen of them—five in the Waffen-SS and 
ten in the Army—only joined the military service shortly after the outbreak of 
hostilities in September 1939. Distributed according to branches of service, 
we find 81 infantry—of which 41 were Panzergrenadiere—5 engineers, 4 
cavalrymen, 2 paratroopers, 2 alpine soldiers, 2 members of the 
Panzertruppe, | antitank soldier (Eckert) and 1 artilleryman (Phoenix). 


Impressively high is the number of 20 soldiers with the Oakleaves, of 
whom Ernst Kutschkau, as a noncommissioned officer, sticks out. Five 
soldiers were unsuccessfully recommended for the Oakleaves; three others— 
Tittel, Kaiser and Rentschler—are not recognized as recipients of the 
decoration. 


If one considers the award dates of both decorations, then an interesting 
picture emerges. Seventy-two received the Knight’s Cross before the Close 
Combat Clasp in Gold, 5 at the same time and only 21 received the neck 
decoration last. Of those who received both awards, there were two 
posthumous awards of the Knight’s Cross, three of the Close Combat Clasp 


in Gold, as well as one case (Sawatzki) of a posthumous award of both 
decorations. 
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Maringgele achieved the greatest number of confirmed days of close 
combat among the recipients of the Knight’s Cross (84). Wenzelburger was 
the runner-up with 78, while Meitzel and Seebach each were recognized with 
75. (Author’s note: Helmut Buch ranks as the soldier with the second-highest 
number of days (80), but he was not a recipient of the Knight’s Cross. He did 
receive the German Cross in Gold, however.) 


The greatest number of recorded days of close combat were achieved on 
the Eastern Front, as one might expect, although Meitzel and Hans-Heinrich 
Richter stand out as exceptions. They were also successful in Italy and North 
Africa. 


If the fact that the average age of dual recipients is 28 is less than 
surprising, then it still stands out that there were 14 soldiers under the age of 
24. Fink, Becker, Boosfeld or Konopacki, for example, were exceptionally 
young officers who earned the Knight’s Cross. However, with the Close 
Combat Clasp in Gold, a decoration which had more to do with physical 
fitness and combat toughness than the Knight’s Cross, Becker, Boosfeld, 
Buck and Radermacher have to impress with their age of 21 at the time of the 
award. At the other end of the scale, the fact that some recipients were in 
their 40’s is impressive: Schlags-Koch was 46; Ostermeier 42; and Kaiser 
40. 

Broken down by rank—the Waffen-SS is classified here according to the 
corresponding Army rank designations—an interesting picture emerges when 
the ranks are viewed according to the time period of the Knight’s Cross 
award, the time of the award of the third level and the final rank of the 
recipients at war’s end or their death. 


Knight's Cross CCC in Gold End of the War 
Generalmajor 
Oberst 
Oberstleutnant 
Major 


Hauptmann 


Oberlewinant 19 | 


5 
Leutnant 7 3 


Eihnrich 
Oberfeldwebel 
Feldwebel 
Unteroffizier 


( sefreiter 


It is also interesting to note that 34 of the 81 officers (28%) were 
Tapferkeitsoffiziere (so-called bravery officers), that is, they were promoted 
from the enlisted ranks after distinguishing themselves in front-line combat 
service. Of those 34, 10 came from the ranks of the Waffen-SS. 
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Twenty officers and non-commissioned officers did not survive the war. 
Of this number, only four were killed in action in the West (Kämpfe, Kaiser, 
Mager and Vincon); the remainder died in the East. 
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Twelve joined the post-war German Armed Forces, the Bundeswehr, 
later. This represents 16% of the survivors. They ended their careers there as 
follows: Brigadegeneral (1), Oberst (6), Oberstleutnant (4), and Major 


(1). 


Days of Close Combat 


What was a day of “close combat” like? 


In the vernacular of the Supreme Command, it was soberly recorded as 
follows: “the close combat clasp is instituted as a visible sign of recognition 
for the individual soldier fighting man-to-man using cold steel and handheld 
weapons.” 


Days of close combat were to be credited as “days in which the warrior 
had the opportunity of looking the enemy in the eye until a final decision was 
reached.” 


The fact is not generally known that only one day of close combat could 
only be credited even in instances where there were two or more separate 
combat actions, such as trench fighting, participating in an assault or similar 
activities on the same day. 


The decision whether a combat action, day of combat, or the like was to 
be credited as a day of close combat was left to the regimental commanding 
officer, the separate battalion commander or the leader of an equivalently 
sized combat formation. Days of close combat were registered in the 
Soldbuch (pay book) of every soldier, with the company commander or 
higher-ranking superiors certifying the foregoing by their signature. 

It was in this manner that lists of close-combat days were formed. 


A problem, however, was the unfortunate fact that days of close combat 
were often not credited or entered into the record by the respective staffs or 
commanders based on various factors. The situation within the combat zone 
also played a role, of course. When confronted with apparently difficult and 
often hopeless situations, there were often more important things to consider 
than recording days of close combat on a list. With regard to the “gold” level 
of the award, many veterans continued to participate in certifiable “close- 
combat’ days, but these were often not counted after the magic number of 
“50” had been reached, since no higher grade of this decoration was 
proscribed. 
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It was attempted to fix the numbers of days of close combat for every 
recipient described in this book. If additional front-line combat service 
occurred after the 50th day of close combat—with the exception of the most 
severely wounded (Grunau, for example) or an early special award (for 
example Phoenix)—then not a few veterans continued to accumulate 
numerous days of additional close combat service. 


Also attempted for the first time was showing when the Close Combat 
Clasps in Bronze and Silver were awarded, an undertaking that was just as 
difficult a task as all the other points of this research project. 


Often, personnel files or other military documentation reveal information 
referring to only one or only the third award. In some cases, a soldier who 
was awarded the Close Combat Clasp for the first time skipped the first 
level entirely, since he had already accumulated enough creditable days to 
receive the second level. In those cases, in which only the month and year of 
the award was known to the author, the first day of the month was recorded 
as the award date. Occasionally, however, there remained only the 
possibility of listing the award date as an “unknown,” since no information 
was to be found anywhere. If was possible to localize a year or even the 
season of a year from photographs or other indications, then an award was at 
least assigned here. 


SS-Sturmbannfihrer Karl Auer 


Born: 20 October 1916 in Prienbach am Inn/Lower Bavarian 
Died: 31 March 1997 in Simbach am Inn/Lower Bavarian 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 1 October 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 25 November 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 22 March 1945 
Knight’s Cross: 31 October 1944 
Total of more than 50 days of close combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
Individual Tank Destruction Badge 
Wound Badge in Gold 
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Four Unprocessed Award Recommendations 


Born on 20 October 1916 in Prienbach (Lower Bavaria) as a farmer’s son, 
Karl Auer joined the SS-Verftigungstruppe at the age of 19 upon completing 
vocational training for business. He was promoted to SS-Unterscharftihrer 
in 1937 after serving in both SS-Standarte “Deutschland” and SS-Standarte 
“Der Führer” (both regimental equivalents at the time). After passing an 
officers’ pre-selection course, subsequent training followed at the 
Junkerschule (officer-candidate school) in Bad Tölz along with courses at 
the Army Infantry School. He was promoted to SS-Untersturmftihrer on 1 
June 1940 without having yet experienced combat operations. 


To his disappointment, he was not assigned to an elite regiment. Instead, 
he went to Polizei-Schützen-Regiment 2 of the Polizei-Division (Police 


Division), which reported to the SS but was not yet a part of the Waffen-SS. 
He was a platoon leader there. The division did not see much employment in 
the French Campaign. Only when the war in the East began in June 1941 was 
he given the opportunity for combat service. In the meantime, the Police 
Division had been incorporated into the Waffen-SS, where Auer was “at 
home” again. 


Auer experienced the successful advance through the Baltic States with the 
Polizei-Division. As a liaison officer on the headquarters staff of the 
II./Polizei-Schützen-Regiment 2, he took the place of wounded, killed or 
otherwise incapacitated platoon leaders on several occasions, thereby 
gaining his first combat experience. Finally designated a platoon leader in 
the 9./Polizei-Schützen-Regiment 2, he soon received the Iron Cross, 
Second Class for the assault of a Soviet trench line. He was then designated 
as the Company Commander of the 2./Polizei-Schutzen-Regiment 2. One of 
his comrades was Helmut Dorner, the later recipient of the Swords to the 
Knight’s Cross and the Close Combat Clasp in Silver. Company 
Commanders such as Dorner and Auer made the reputation of the division 
and continually inspired the men under their command in actions taking place 
at Slusk and Luga. SS-Untersturmführer Auer was wounded for the first time 
on 4 September 1941 during an assault and, as a result, did not experience 
the harsh winter fighting at Leningrad. He was promoted to SS- 
Obersturmführer on 5 January 1942 while recuperating in a field hospital. 
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SS-Obersturmftihrer Auer before receipt of the Knight’s Cross and the Close Combat Clasp. 
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Having returned to the field and been placed back at the head of his old 
company once again, Auer then had the Iron Cross, First Class awarded to 
him retroactively, as well as the Infantry Assault Badge. With the institution 
of the Close Combat Clasp, the company commander was credited with a 
few days of close-combat service occurring from the summer to the fall of 
1941. Another wound, sustained during an attack, was added to his medical 
file in 1942 —by the end of the war this list would get longer... 


The year 1942 not only saw fierce defensive fighting at Leningrad—the 
Red Army tried in vain several times to relieve the encircled city—but also 
demanding combat operations against partisan units in rear areas. These 
well-organized, surprisingly well-equipped and motivated opponents had 
become a genuine danger to rear-area services, small bases and especially 


railroad supply efforts.2 Entire battalions of the Polizei-Division were 
assigned to the struggle against the partisans, since almost every day a train 
was lost because of tracks having been blown up or sabotaged. Auer led his 
company during dangerous combat operations in endless forests and often 
found himself involved in bitter firefights. 


Since capture often meant death and all available means were used to 
obtain information (on both sides), including torture, a partisan fighter 
seldom surrendered. Instead, he fought to the end and without mercy. More 
than once, a dying guerrilla would take an infantryman with him into death by 
pulling the pin on a final hand grenade or drawing out a hidden knife. This 
method of fighting was especially hard, and the German Armed Forces, in 


some instances, did not shrink from “punishment” of the civilian population.” 


At no time did Auer participate in such actions. 


Karl Auer finally received the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze in the fall of 
1943 during combat operations against regular forces of the Red Army. 
Shortly thereafter, promoted to SS-Hauptsturmführer, he was given 
command of the /./SS-Polizei-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment A. which was 
how his regiment had been redesignated. His regimental commanding officer 
was the aforementioned SS-Obersturmbannführer Dörner. 


After several weeks of employment against partisans in Greece—the 
division had been sent there not only because of its need to be reconstituted 
and reorganized, but also because of its experience in combating such foes— 
Auer and his men fought in Rumania. Auer led his battalion through many a 
hard test in such places as Jassy, Szolnok and Temesvar. In September 1944, 
Auer was wounded once again. 


In October, the Russians were only 50 miles from Budapest. 


Auer, still in police uniform, from the time when the Polizei-Division did not officially belong to the 
Waffen-SS. 

After becoming embroiled in heavy fighting taking place on the Hungarian 
Front, the division was able to free itself from being encircled by a Soviet 
army corps at Temeschburg and then pull back over the Theiß. For this hard- 
won defensive success, the successful break-out from a small encirclement, 
as well as vigorous counterattacks being conducted at Sag and Sandra, Auer 
was awarded the Knight’s Cross on 31 October 1944. He also received the 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver somewhat later. By then, Auer had also been 
awarded the Tank Destruction Badge and was also a recipient of the Wound 
Badge in Silver. 
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The division fought in Hungary in late 1944 and sustained heavy 
casualties. The formation had been pushed back during the Soviet offensive 
and was forced to pull back to the northwest along with formations of the 
German Army. Kampfgruppe Auer, along with surviving remnants of the 4. 
SS-Polizei-Panzer-Grenadier-Division, was attached to an army division 
and saw operations on the Oder Front in January 1945. It was there that SS- 
Sturmbannführer Auer experienced the Red Army’s final offensive against 
Berlin (30 January 1945). 


Forced into the so-called West Prussian Pocket by the fury and the 
superior might of the offensive, the SS grenadiers fought alongside the famous 
7. Panzer-Division (commanded by Diamonds recipient Dr. Mauß) and the 
251. Infanterie-Division in the Gotenhafen sector. 
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First photograph after the award of the Knight’s Cross. 


While the battalion defended its positions for days at Rahmel—in spite of 
heavy casualties, all the while suffering from a shortage of heavy weapons 
and ammunition, and combined with an enemy carrying out incessant attacks 
—Karl Auer was recommended for the Honor Roll of the German Army and 
then for the Oakleaves. Additionally, his battalion was twice submitted for 
mention in the Wehrmacht Daily Report. As a result of the confusion during 
the final weeks of the war and the chaos in the gradually shrinking pocketed, 
not one of the four (!) recommendations was processed. But at least the Close 
Combat Clasp in Gold, earned for participation in 50 raids, frontal assaults, 
antiarmor engagements and trench fighting was awarded to the battalion 
commander on 22 March 1945. 


Taken prisoner within the pocket by the Russians in May, the Bavarian set 
foot on German soil again as a free man at the end of 1948 and later built-up 
a new existence for himself as a wholesaler of tobacco products. 


Karl Auer died on 31 March 1997. 
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Auer’s preliminary award certificate for the Knight’s Cross as the acting commander of the 1./SS- 
Polizei-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment 8. 


2 The Soviet partisan movement—which later almost took on the form of an 
actual army—began right after the start of the German invasion of the 
Soviet Union. It had been well planned before the war had started. 


Commanded by soldiers who had been overrun at the front or by party 
functionaries, the small groups of partisans at the beginning developed 
into battle groups that were well organized, equipped and supplied. 
They possessed a high degree of combat power, mobility, morale and 
effectiveness. The partisans profited greatly from the support of the 
local population when they were recruiting , training and positioning 
themselves in well-camouflaged positions in the woods, marshes and 
remote villages. Their successes were countered with bloody reprisals 
on the part of the German occupiers, which, in turn, led to more recruits 
and acceptance of the partisans. Even the most conservative estimates of 
the successes of the partisans between 1941 and 1944 indicate some 
6,000 trains, 30,000 vehicles and 3,800 bridges were destroyed. In 
contrast to the partisan movements in France, Yugoslavia and Greece, 
the combat power and morale of the Soviet partisans did not suffer as a 
result of internal differences and different political alignments. 


3 Although hard to fathom, such reprisal measures after partisan attacks were 
expressly allowed in the Haag Conventions of the time. These bloody 
reprisals were most often employed in the Soviet Union and in the 
Balkans. In many cases, the reprisals did, in fact, affect those who had 
provided partisans with assistance. In many cases, however, they also 
affected the innocents among the populace. Often, the vicinity of a 
village to the site of a partisan attack was enough to destroy it. In many 
cases, it was Ukrainian and Croatian auxiliary police who assisted in 
these “punitive actions” against their own countrymen. 


Oberfeldwebel Johann Baichl 


Born: 28 August 1918 in Gundersdorf (Styria / Austria) 
Died: 3 May 1994 in Voitsberg (Styria / Austria) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 23 October 1944 
Knight’s Cross: 23 October 1944 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
German Cross in Gold 


Wound Badge in Silver 
Looked Death in the Eye a Hundred Times... 


The mechanized infantry—Panzergrenadiere—did not have it easy. Most 
of the time, their orders were to escort friendly tanks, exploit the paths 
through the enemy lines created by the tanks, eliminate enemy positions and 
bunkers, defend against the enemy’s mechanized infantry and engage enemy 
antiarmor defenses. It was not easy to remain on the heels of a 30ton tank in 
the attack. When it came to defending, it was imperative to separate the 
enemy tanks from their escorting infantry. That was no easy task, either... 


KKK 
Born the son of a carpenter as Johann Bäuchl in a small community near 


Graz on 28 August 1918, the future Knight’s Cross recipient started his 
military career by being conscripted in March 1940. Decades later—for 


reasons that still remain unknown—the man from Styria changed his family 
name to Baichl. 


Although trained as an alpine soldier in Gebirgsjäger-Regiment 138, he 
was assigned to the /./Radfahr-Bataillon 403 (bicycle battalion), an infantry 
division reconnaissance battalion, two months later. Baichl was not 
employed in the campaign against France. On 31 January 1941, he was 
promoted to Gefreiter. A little more than two months later, he experienced 
his baptism of fire in the Soviet Union. 


His battalion participated in the campaign as a separate reconnaissance 
element. It reported directly to a corps, where it conducted reconnaissance, 
security and infantry missions. After a few weeks of fighting, Baichl had 
already earned the Iron Cross, Second Class and, in the vicious fighting 
associated with the winter of 1941/1942, he was slightly wounded. Already 
an Unteroffizier, the experienced squad leader received orders in September 
1942 to report to the instructional battalion of the Company Commander 
School for Mechanized Forces in Berlin, where he was assigned as an 
assistant to an officer in the 2nd School Company. The veteran of the Russian 
Front helped in training future Company Commanders for five months, where 
he assisted in tactical instruction and during combat exercises. 


Oberfeldwebel Baichl in a formal portrait sitting after presentation of the Knight’s Cross. 


Baichl returned to the front in January 1943 and took over the headquarters 
section of the 5./Panzergrenadier-Regiment 33 of the 4. Panzer-Division. 
Many fellow Austrians served in this combat-proven division; after all, many 
elements from the former Austrian Army had been absorbed into it. 


Baichl quickly demonstrated that he was an asset to his new company. In 
the next few weeks he earned the Iron Cross, First Class during the 
operations at Kursk and Tim—Korowino—Obojan. Leading his fellow 
soldiers in all aspects of mounted warfare, Baichl started to collect close- 
combat days during operations at Sumy, Nowgorod and Sewsk. During the 
summer offensive at Kursk, he also earned the unvarnished respect of his 
Company Commander. Although the men of Panzergrenadier-Regiment 33, 
as part of the 9. Armee, knocked holes in the Soviet defenses over and over 
again at Teploje, Nikolskoje and Stepnaja, their attacks bogged down in the 
counterattacks of the T 34’s, as well as in the numerous minefields and 
antitank- gun belts. 


After withdrawals conducted near Orel, the division was committed to a 
cycle of defensive fighting, where it proved its mettle and served as the 
lifesaver for the XXXV. Armee-Korps, which was commanded by the 


Oakleaves recipient, Generalleutnant Rendulic. In the process, it knocked 
out hundreds of enemy armored vehicles. 


Covering the withdrawal of the infantry along the Desna River, Johann 
Baichl and his men experienced the fighting in the Pripjet Marshes and 
conducted countless raids and combat patrols. In the meantime, he had been 
given a platoon and promoted to Feldwebel (20 February 1944). The 
Austrian was able to distinguish himself during the operations to relieve the 
Kowel Pocket, so much so that he received the German Cross in Gold on 23 
May 1944. By then, the brave noncommissioned officer had also been 
awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Silver for his numerous combat 
Operations against enemy mechanized infantry, tanks and antitank-gun 
positions. 

The division was reconstituted, receiving new men and materiel, and was 
committed into the hell of the Soviet summer offensive in June 1944. The 
division’s armor regiment and mechanized infantry regiments suffered heavy 
losses, but they were also able to pull off impressive defensive successes. 
The 4. Panzer-Division showed its style and abilities at Baranovici, in the 
Schara Bridgehead, in relieving the encircled Armee-Korps “von Vormann” 
at Slonim and during the forced relief of the beleaguered 28. Jäger-Division. 
It was able to report a high number of “kills” of enemy armored vehicles. 
The division then fought in Poland along the Narew River, in the armored 
engagements that took place around Warsaw and in the Vistula bend, before 
being allocated to Heeresgruppe Nord, where it fought in Lithuania and in 
Kurland (Courland). 
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Baichl proved himself over and over again in all of this fighting and was 
informed of the award of his Knight’s Cross two days after his promotion of 
Oberfeldwebel. He was also completely surprised by his nomination for the 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold. The primary reason for his receipt of the 
Knight’s Cross was his initiative during the storming of an important bridge 
in the Venta sector and the ensuing assault on Gaidziai. 


Upon receipt of his awards, he was immediately pulled out of frontline 
service. His talent in training and his store of firsthand knowledge were used 
in the combat-arms school run by the 3. Panzer-Armee, where 
Oberfeldwebel Baichl was especially employed in the training of platoon 
leaders and assault-detachment leaders. 


It is most likely that he was later transferred to the mechanized infantry 
school, but this cannot be verified. Baichl was one of 19 members of 
Panzergrenadier-Regiment 33 who received the highest level of the Close 
Combat Clasp. 


Congratulations are offered by the divisional commander upon receipt of the Knight’s Cross. 
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After the war, Johann Baichl returned to his beloved Styria, where he later 
changed his name, as mentioned at the beginning of the section. He died on 3 
May 1994 and his final resting place is located in a small, peaceful mountain 
cemetery. 


Another formal portrait sitting by Baichl, showing his numerous medals and badges. Note the original 
spelling of his name in the autograph. 


An infantryman prepares to throw a Type 24 hand grenade. Weighing only 500 grams (approximately 
1.1 pounds), the hand grenade had a bursting radius of up to 20 meters. 


Major Gregor Baunach 


Born: 12 January 1911 in Karbach bei Marktheidenfeld (Bavaria) 
Died: Beginning of May 1945 in the greater Berlin area 


Kick 


Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 1 April 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Spring of 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 28 November 1944 
Knight’s Cross: 5 September 1944 
50 Days of Certifiable Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
Kurland Cuff Title 
German Cross in Gold 


Wound Badge in Silver 


Swallowed Up in the Chaos of Defeat 


Gregor Baunach was born in the small Bavarian town of Karbach on 12 
January 1911. He was determined to be a soldier as long as he could 
remember and entered the pre-war German military, the Reichswehr, in 
1929, when he turned 18. After an initial assignment in the 2/. (Bayerisches) 
Infanterie-Regiment, he served in Infanterie-Regiment 29, where he 
advanced to Gefreiter and then Unteroffizier. After having served eight 
years, Baunach was promoted to Feldwebel and served as an assistant 
platoon leader in /nfanterie-Regiment (mot.) 86. He continued to prove 
himself, eventually serving as the First Sergeant of the 3./Infanterie- 
Regiment 187. 


With the onset of general mobilization in conjunction with the start of the 
war in 1939, there was a corresponding and urgent need for additional 


officers. Senior noncommissioned officers were frequently selected for 
officer training, and Baunach was no exception. He was detailed to attend a 
pre-selection course for officer candidates at one of the infantry schools. He 
passed all of his coursework with good results and was commissioned as an 
officer. 


Because of his officer training, Baunach did not see combat in Poland. For 
the campaign in the west, Reserve Leutnant Baunach was assigned a platoon 
in the 5./Infanterie-Regiment 187. This regiment was part of the 87. 
Infanterie-Division. It was to prove to be a division with “heart” and not 
just only because of its divisional insignia! 


In May 1940, the division was positioned on the Belgian border along the 
Westwall, perhaps better known to English-speaking readers as the 
“Siegfried Line”. 
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Major Baunach in an informal portrait sitting after presentation of the Knight’s Cross. Unfortunately, 
this is the best-quality photograph that could be located for the officer. 

The division was soon in northern France as part of the XXXX. Armee- 
Korps, thanks to the airborne occupation of important areas such as bridges 
and transportation nodal points. Involved in assaults and house-to-house 
fighting with his platoon over and over again, Leutnant Baunach also 
experienced the occupation of the French capital in June 1940. The pictures 
of soldiers of his division parading through the Arc de Triumph were seen 
around the world. Gregor Baunach received both levels of the Iron Cross, as 
well as the Infantry Assault Badge, for his magnificent leadership of his 
platoon and several successful engagements against French infantry. After a 


long, pleasant period of occupation duties in France, the 87. Infanterie- 
Division was moved to the East in seemingly endless transport trains. The 
goal was the Soviet Union. In June 1941, the “big adventure of the Eastern 
Campaign” started. 


From the very first day of commitment, Gregor Baunach experienced a 
determined and bitterly fighting enemy. Even though hundreds of thousands of 
Red Army men surrendered in the summer and fall months and had been 
forced to give up in gigantic pockets and entire field armies disappeared, the 


determination of the Red Army could still be felt.* 


By then, Baunach had become Company Commander of the 3./Infanterie- 
Regiment 187. He was involved in the fighting at Vilna, the encirclement of 
Bialystok and at the victories at Smolensk and in the Wjasma Bridgehead. It 
was during the fighting along the Istra River, where the grenadiers of the 
regiment were involved in casualty-intensive position warfare, that Baunach 


and his men first made the acquaintance of the T 34, the “scourge of the 
infantry”. 

This tank was maneuverable and heavily armored. In the winter fighting, it 
frequently appeared with a coat of whitewash. Thanks to its wide tracks, it 
could negotiate snow and sucking mud well. On more than one occasion, 
these armored attackers were only put out of action at the last second—by 
antitank guns, artillery firing over direct sights or by tank hunter/killer teams. 
It was during those unequal struggles against the 25-ton opponents that 
Leutnant Baunach was frequently all the way at the front. By doing so, he 
earned the respect of his men. Baunach was wounded in September 1941 but 
remained with his regiment. In the spring of 1942, the regiment had survived 
severe winter fighting and was in position—tired and decimated—along the 
Gshatsk. 


On 18 January 1942, Baunach was promoted to reserve Oberleutnant. 
When the battalion commander was killed, he was entrusted with its acting 
command. He was the senior company commander in the battalion at the 
time. For his performance of duty during those difficult times, the Bavarian 
was presented with the newly created German Cross in Gold on 7 March 
1942. 
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The central sector of the Eastern Front was dominated in 1942 by 
defensive fighting on the part of the German Armed Forces and with 
continuous offensives on the part of the Red Army against the bulge in the 
front in the Wjasma—Rshew area. On some occasions attacking with the 
equivalent of three field armies all at the same time, the Red Army was 
always turned back, but the defending 4. Armee and 9. Armee were 
occasionally on the verge of defeat. The main line of resistance broke 
repeatedly. Regiments and even whole divisions were cut off, only to be 
hacked out of encirclement at the last minute by armored formations. During 
these dramatic times, Oberleutnant Baunach was in command of the 4. 
(MG)/Infanterie-Regiment 187. 


Some weeks it was “just” a matter of withstanding Soviet barrage fire; 
other weeks, it meant engaging several complete rifle regiments that moved 
out against the German positions. Raids and counterattacks brought some 
relief, but they also always cost good men. Baunach himself was slightly 
wounded several times. In February 1943, he was again in acting command 
of his battalion. On 10 March, he was finally promoted to Hauptmann, 
although he had been on the rolls as an active officer since 1 October 1942. 
Within the regiment, the soldier of 14 years was recognized as a straight- 
forward and conscientious officer, who possessed a warrior’s spirit. Since 
he had risen to his position from the bottom, Baunach knew how to handle his 
men and noncommissioned officers perhaps better than a career officer. His 
men thanked him in return by their superior performance of duty and morale. 


On 2 March 1943, Baunach was transferred to assume command of the 
III./Grenadier-Regiment 187 (as the regiment had been redesignated). By 
then, he had assembled enough creditable days for the Close Combat Clasp 
in Bronze. 


After months of intense fighting, the threatened bulge at the front had to be 


evacuated in the spring of 1943.° Baunach’s battalion performed as the 
division’s rearguard for the operation. Without having to fight off enemy 
attacks, he and his men reached the new positions at Welish. 


In June, however, Hauptmann Baunach was badly wounded by an 
impacting artillery round within the battalion positions and had to spend 
months in a hospital. While Baunach was hospitalized, the Division 
Commander, Generalleutnant Walter Hartmann, received the Oakleaves to 
the Knight’s Cross for the performance of his forces. This magnificent 
officer, who had received amputations on two occasions since being severely 
wounded in 1941(!), later assumed command of a corps. By the end of the 
war, he had also been awarded the Swords to the Knight’s Cross. Baunach 
knew the general personally as a result of visits to the front, and Baunach 
valued him as a commanding officer. 


Baunach was not fully capable of performing duties until February 1944. 
He had barely returned to his //I./Grenadier-Regiment 187, when the Red 
Army launched a new series of intense attacks. Always at the hot spots of the 
defensive actions or the immediate counterattacks, Hauptmann Baunach was 
soon awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Silver and, as a result, stood out 
from many officers of his rank and position. On 20 May 1944, the well-tested 
veteran of the East was promoted to Major. 


The fighting of the previous few months had cost the “Heart” Division the 
core of its regiments: experienced company commanders, long-serving 
noncommissioned officers and numerous enlisted veterans. When the Soviet 
summer offensive was unleashed against the central sector of the Eastern 
Front on 22 June 1944 and Heeresgruppe Mitte suffered more than 300,000 
losses in a few weeks, the casualties seemed never-ending and Baunach’s 
battalion was reduced to a Kampfgruppe. 


But the Major always succeeded in getting his small band of warriors out 
of lost positions at the last minute—sometimes also being able to save the 


few remaining operational artillery pieces and heavy machine guns—and 
occupying new ones. Not infrequently, a small combat patrol had to clear an 
already occupied crossroads in the regiment’s rear to allow a withdrawal to 
the west. In the course of the retreat, the 87. Infanterie-Division wound up in 
the sector of Heeresgruppe Nord and fought in the fall of 1944 at Polosk and 
then, finally, on Estonian territory. 


The division was finally pulled out of the front and received a battlefield 
reconstitution. In the course of these efforts, Major Baunach was designated 
as the commander of the /./Grenadier-Regiment 173. 


On 5 September 1944, Baunach received the surprising news that he had 
received the Knight’s Cross for his performance during the difficult 
withdrawal movements and engagements. He had always been able to turn 
back Soviet attacks and, together with other Kampfgruppen, had also been 
able to conduct immediate counterattacks to throw the enemy off balance. 


Kirk 


In the winter of 1944/1945, Baunach and his battalion fought with the 
regiment in the center portion of the division’s frontage in the series of 
battles for the Kurland Pocket. They fought against numbers they had never 
encountered before, not outside of Moscow, Rshew or Vitebsk. Constantly 
supported by “Stalin Organs”, heavy artillery and the hated Sturmovik close- 
air-support aircraft, magnificently equipped and motivated elite Soviet 
regiments attacked the positions of the battalion. As the result of heavy and 
seesaw defensive fighting at Skupdas, along Lake Libau, at Krote and at Jeci, 
Major Baunach’s close-combat days continued to add up. When he received 
the Close Combat Clasp in Gold on 28 November 1944, the special 
regulations for recipients of this high award went into effect. Despite protests 
from his Division Commander, Baunach was immediately flown out of the 
pocket. 


Unfortunately, the assignment to the Infantry School at Döberitz (near 
Berlin) did not save the life of the highly decorated veteran. When the school 
was disbanded in the final weeks of the war and its cadre was sent to the 
fighting in Berlin as an ad hoc Kampfgruppe, Major Baunach was reported 
as missing in action. It is uncertain whether he was killed in the pocket, was 


wounded in an attempt to break out and subsequently taken prisoner or had 
already been killed before the collapse in the pocket. It was not until decades 
after the war that he was officially declared dead. 
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A group of Landser in a seemingly impenetrable patch of woods. 


4 Of some 5.3-million Soviet prisoners of war, the majority of whom had 
been captured in 1941/1942, only some 2.5-million were still alive 
after being liberated in 1945. This resulted from poor care and 
treatment, illnesses caused by conditions at the camps and, in some 
cases, deliberate murder as a part of National Socialist terror methods. 
Many of those who returned home were not greeted with open arms, 
however. Instead, many were branded as “traitors”, who had shown 
cowardice in the face of the enemy, and were sent to Siberia. The Red 
Cross later determined that the high death rates due to epidemics and 
overcrowding in the prisoner-of-war camps—especially in the early 
camps designed to collect all the prisoners—could only be blamed in 
part on the camp commanders. Most of them made efforts to quickly 
change the bad conditions. On the other hand, the SS and SD 
deliberately liquidated political commissars, officers and soldiers who 
were recaptured while attempting to escape. In January 1945, there 
were still some 2.4-million Allied soldiers in German captivity. Among 
them were 168,000 Britons, 930,000 Soviets, 920,000 French, 62,000 


Americans and also 68,000 Italians. According to official sources, 
some 1.2-million German soldiers died while in Allied camps. Most of 
them were in the Soviet Union. The reasons, especially at the beginning, 
were also due to overcrowding , poor care and epidemics, whereby 
there was no intentional guilt on the part of many of these camp 
commanders either. In the case of the 21,000 dead in French camps and 
the 80,000 in Yugoslavian camps, however, the reasons for those deaths 
are still debated. 


5 Operation Buffelbewegung (Operation “Buffalo Migration’) shortened the 
front by some 250 kilometers. 


Hauptmann Rudolf Becker 


Born: 7 January 1923 in Königsborn (Sachsen-Anhalt) 
Died: 13 October 1944 in the vicinity of Püspök-Ladany (Hungary) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 1 October 1943 


Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 1 November 19430 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 15 February 1944 
Knight’s Cross: 23 February 1944 


More than 55 certifiable close-combat days 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
Recognition Certificate of the Army 
Honor Roll of the Army 
German Cross in Gold 
Kuban Shield 
Wound Badge in Gold 


“One Year to Get the Close Combat Clasp in Gold!” 


Rudolf Becker was born on 7 January 1923 in Königsberg in the vicinity 
of Magdeburg. He grew up there under comfortable middle-class conditions. 


When the war started he was still too young to wear a uniform, but he 
entered the military facilities of /nfanterie-Ersatz-Bataillon 66 when he 
turned 18 in October 1940. After his basic training, he was sent directly to 
the 73. Panzer-Division. 


This division had initially gathered its combat experiences in Poland and 
France as an infantry division but was reorganized as an armored division 


after those campaigns. In June 1941, it also entered the war against the Soviet 
Union. 


The division’s Schützen-Brigade 13 was employed in the Lemberg Bend, 
where it scored its initial victories at Irpen and along the Uman. The brigade 
was commanded by Oberst Traugott Herr, who would later also gain renown 


as a highly decorated officer.’ By this time, Becker was an Obergefreiter 
and serving as a squad leader in the 3./Schützen-Regiment 66. On 8 July, he 
was wounded, however, and had to be evacuated to a hospital. 


Oberleutnant Becker in a formal sitting sometime after the award of his Knight’s Cross. 


After convalescing at the replacement battalion of the regiment, Becker 
was able to transform his long-time desire to become an officer into action: 
He received permission to attend the necessary courses of instruction as an 
officer candidate. 


He was promoted to Leutnant on 30 May 1942. After long utilization in 
headquarters in the rear, he returned to his old company—tredesignated as the 
3./Panzergrenadier-Regiment 66 in the meantime—in the fall of 1942. He 
was given a platoon, where the young go-getter sure under the served tutelage 
of his company commander, Hauptmann Brux, a Knight’s Cross recipient. 
Brux would continue to make a name for himself as the war progressed, 
eventually earning the Oakleaves. He would go on to serve in the 
Bundeswehr, where he would eventually rise to the rank of Oberst. 


Kick 


By the fall of 1942, after long fighting in the Rostov sector, the German 
forces along the southern front had advanced far to the east and south deep 
into the Caucasus. The /3. Panzer-Division was an important asset to the 
Heeresgruppe and was constantly being employed in the hot spots of the 
fighting. After weeks of hard fighting, the German forces had advanced as far 
as the Terek River, where they were within binocular range of the Soviet oil 
fields. At that point, however, the Red Army launched a counteroffensive that 
forced the German forces to pull back. The division was occasionally 
threatened with being cut off. Due to the high casualties, Leutnant Becker 
was given acting command of the /./Panzergrenadier-Regiment 66. For his 
steady hand in commanding his newly entrusted men, Leutnant Becker was 
awarded the Iron Cross, Second Class in January 1943. Becker’s new 
battalion commander, Hauptmann Waldemar von Gazen, who was a 
tremendous example to the young officer, was awarded the Oakleaves for the 
bravery of his battalion at the same time. 


In the months that followed, Becker was officially designated as the 
company commander of his unit and continuously showed his capabilities 
during the fighting withdrawals and the accompanying positional warfare. He 
was always the master of the situation when surrounded by his grenadiers in 
dozens of defensive engagements. He was respected by all of his men, many 


of whom were much older than he. By March 1943, he had already received 
the Iron Cross, First Class. 


During the fighting in the bitterly contested Krimshaya sector, Bataillon 
Gaza was able to turn back untold infantry and armor attacks. During this 
period, Leutnant Becker became somewhat of a specialist in leading combat 
patrols and conducting immediate counterattacks. He was continuously 
successful in those efforts and, by the fall, he had received the German Cross 
in Gold. He seemed to have a “nose” for picking the right routes in combat 
patrols, using the right tactics and discerning the enemy’s intentions. 


After the division received a necessary battlefield reconstitution along the 
Mius River, it was again thrown back into the front, where it experienced 
many a hard month in the area around Melitopol. Using a lot of initiative, it 
was able to break out of an encirclement around Jefremowka, among other 
places. At Kirowograd, it was used in the hot spots to serve as a life 
preserver for the weakened infantry divisions. It was at Kirowograd that the 
regiment lost its dynamic commander, Major von Gazen, as a result of a 
shrapnel wound. Von Gazen had only just received the Swords to the Knight’s 
Cross; he would later return to the division as its Operations Officer. 


In February 1944, the tanks and grenadiers of the combat-experienced 
division were sent to the area of the Tscherkassy Pocket, where they were 
part of the intended relief force. It was there that the ever-aggressive Becker, 
who had been promoted to Oberleutnant in the meantime, earned his 
Knight’s Cross. At the same time, his regimental commander was able to 
confirm his 50th day of close combat, meaning that Becker received the 
highest level of that award at almost the same time. This impressive number 
had been racked up by the young company commander—he had just turned 21 
—1in the timeframe of a single year of combat at the front. 


In the course of the offensive operations and defensive fighting in the 
Ukraine, the impressive officer had survived three different wounds, 
received the Army’s Recognition Certificate and had also earned a place on 
the Army’s Honor Roll! 
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After a well-earned leave for his brave service at the front, Becker turned 
down a duty position in the homeland in order to return to the head of his 
beloved company. He not only felt at home there, he was also the 
unquestioned commander due to his personality, his successes and his 
knowledge of people. 


In August 1944, the division occupied a blocking position in the vicinity of 
Ermocilia and Leova for a lengthy period. The tankers and grenadiers then 
received a difficult mission: They had to cover the withdrawal of a battered 
corps across the Danube and into Hungary. Due to the heavy enemy pressure 
on both flanks, only elements of the division were able to save themselves by 
also crossing the river. Large portions of the division were either wiped out 
or went into Soviet captivity! Becker’s company—reduced by half—had 
succeeded in making it to the salvation of the western bank of the river, all 
the while under heavy enemy fire. There it was incorporated into the 
Restkampfgruppe 13. Panzer-Division, roughly: The 13th Armored Division 
Battle Group (Remnant). 


The division formed part of the defenses of the Hungarian capital of 


Budapest along with other Army and Waffen-SS formations. Although there 
were innumerable defensive successes, in the long run, Budapest was lost. 


A huge loss for the regiment was the loss of Rudolf Becker. He fell on 13 
October 1944 during the defensive fighting around Püspök-Ladany, not far 
from Debrecen. 


The Knight’s Cross recipient was posthumously promoted to Hauptmann, 
as one of the youngest soldiers of the German Armed Forces to achieve that 
rank. He was buried at the military cemetery at Budaors. 


TKK 
What was left of the division was lost in the final fighting of Budapest. 


Only small groups—often just individuals—were able to fight their way back 
to the German lines to the west. 


6 Editor’s Note: According to Die Ritterkreuzträger der Deutschen 
Wehrmacht, 1939-1945, Teil III, Infanterie: A-Be, Becker was 


awarded both the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze and the Close Combat 
Clasp in Silver on 28 June 1943. 


7 Traugott Herr was born in 1890 and served in the First World War, ending 
the conflict as an infantry company commander. By 1939, he had been 
promoted to Oberst. He commanded Schützen-Regiment 66 in the 
French Campaign. As already mentioned, he commanded Schützen- 
Brigade 13, the command and control headquarters for the division’s 
two mechanized infantry regiments. In that capacity, he was awarded the 
Knight’s Cross. On 9 August 1942, he was awarded the Oakleaves to 
the Knight’s Cross for his performance in the Caucasus. At the time, he 
was a Generalmajor and serving as the commander of the 73. Panzer- 
Division. He was badly wounded on 31 October 1942. He later served 
as the Commanding General of the LXXVI. Panzer-Korps, where he 
was awarded the Swords on 18 December 1944 for his successful 
operations at Salerno, Anzio-Nettuno and Rimini. He ended the war as a 
Generalleutnant and Commander-in-Chief of the 70. Armee in Italy. He 
died in 1976. 


Oberleutnant der Reserve Alfons Bialetzki 
Born: 29 September 1919 in Bogutschiitz (Silesia) 


Kick 


Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 20 September 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 4 October 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 17 November 1944 
Knight’s Cross: 17 September 1944 


50 days of certifiable close combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
Paratrooper Badge 
Two Tank Destruction Badges 
Kreta (Crete) Cuff Title 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Gold 


Born Only for Battle 


In the winter of 1944, Oberleutnant Bialetzki received the highest award 
for infantry combat. At the same time, he was supposed to be withdrawn 
from frontline service, in accordance with directives. His commander, 
Oakleaves recipient Generalleutnant Risse, wrote the following to the 
German Army High Command: 


The division requests that Knight’s Cross recipient Oberleutnant d R. 
Alfons Bialetzki, who is supposed to be reassigned to the replacement 
detachment in accordance with the referenced orders, not be transferred 
there. 


Based on his personality and background, Oberleutnant Bialetzki is not 
suited for utilization within the Replacement Army. He is a frontline soldier 


through and through; he feels best when in the fight. He is completely 
unsuited for employment at a branch school of the Army, since he speaks 
a very poor, partially broken German with a pronounced Silesian accent. 
Bialetzki was born in Silesia and is probably of Polish ethnicity. In my 
division since March of 1944, Bialetzki has proven himself as a 
magnificently brave soldier, who inspires his men. He could continue to 
perform in an exemplary fashion in a combat environment; on the other 
hand, if employed within the Replacement Army, I fear that he will fail in 
any assignment. 
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Oberleutnant Bialetzki poses with his Knight’s Cross in a Luftwaffe uniform, although he was clearly 
in the Army at the time of the award. Since the Knight’s Cross does not appear to have been added to 
the portrait through retouching, it remains a mystery why Bialetzki had his photograph taken in this 
manner. 
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It is not certain whether the noncommissioned officer in the picture is actually Bialetzki. 


Who was this soldier, whose frontline commander judged with so harsh, 
yet appropriate words? 


Born on 29 September 1919 in Silesia, Alfons Bialetzki experienced his 
youth in Poland, applied for German citizenship in 1938 and moved to 
Breslau. He entered the Luftwaffe as a volunteer in the fall of 1940 and was 
sent to the airborne school in Braunschweig after his basic training. Trained 
as a combat engineer, Bialetzki was assigned as an assistant machine gunner 
in the famous Fallschirm-Pionier-Bataillon 1, which was the divisional 
engineer battalion of the 7. Flieger-Division, as the airborne division was 
designated at the time. 


Bialetzki served in the 2./Fallschirm-Pionier-Bataillon 1, where he took 
part in the legendary airborne assault on Crete with his elite battalion. The 


airborne combat engineers jumped south of Maleme, where they operated 
with Fallschirmjäger-Regiment I under the command of Major Heilmann, 
who was later a Swords recipient. They cleared the operationally important 
area of Alikianu. It was there, fighting New Zealand, British and Greek 


forces,® that Bialetzki earned both classes of the Iron Cross; in August of 
1941, he was promoted to Gefreiter. It was on Crete that the brave Silesian 
also received his paratrooper badge and the Crete cuff title, an honorific 
worn by all veterans of that campaign. 


Due to the large number of casualties sustained by the airborne forces on 
Crete—more casualties than the combined operations in Holland, Norway 
and Greece—a few months passed before he was again committed to combat 
operations. 


Bialetzki soon became a squad leader and then participated in his 
division’s next action in the northern sector of the Russian Front, where it 
was committed to the hot spots. It was in the Leningrad sector, where the 
Germans encountered determined formations of the Red Army, that the 
engineers were called upon again and again to plug gaps in the lines or 
conduct immediate counterattacks. Bialetzki was able to distinguish himself 
again on this front, before he was wounded in the winter fighting and sent to 
the paratrooper school at Braunschweig as an instructor to convalesce. In the 
summer of 1942, Bialetzki returned to the front as an Unteroffizier. He was 
quickly promoted again and, as a Feldwebel, Bialetzki took over a platoon in 
the Ist Company of his old battalion, which was then employed with the 
division in the central sector of the front. 


Bialetzki quickly adjusted to the front again, proving himself worthy of the 
praise he would later receive from Generalleutnant Risse. During this 
timeframe, he received the Infantry Assault Badge, the Wound Badge in 
Silver and two Tank Destruction Strips. 


The engineers led by Bialetzki successfully defended trench positions, 
cracked enemy bunkers, conducted reconnaissance and combat patrols and 
rescued neighboring companies. In addition, they also performed other 
traditional engineer missions: Eliminating minefields and obstacles; 
constructing field bridges; building up defensive positions; and establishing 
dugouts and supply routes. 


In June 1943, Bialetzki was transferred to the newly formed 2. 
Fallschirmjäger-Division, as the airborne divisions started to be designated. 
The division was forming in France at the time. Bialetzki left the division 
after only two months, however, and assumed acting command of a company 
in the 9. Luftwaffen-Feld-Division in the northern sector of the Eastern 
Front. These field divisions of the Luftwaffe consisted of excess ground 
personnel and personnel from the training establishment. They started to be 
used in 1943 and, after a fairly steep learning curve in some instances, 
contributed successfully to the German efforts on the Eastern Front, an area 
of operations that permitted few, if any, mistakes. 


Bialetzki as an Army officer prior to the award of the Knight’s Cross. 


The well-tested Silesian assumed acting command of a grenadier company 
in Luftwaffen-Feld-Regiment 18, where he continued to experience combat 


in all its forms. As he had already done in the Leningrad area of operations in 
1941, Bialetzki started to accumulate close-combat days. In April 1944, he 
was promoted to reserve Leutnant. His promotion was back-dated to 1 
November 1943. His battlefield commission was pushed through by his 
regimental commander. It was the result of his numerous successes as a 
leader and in battle, but it did not come without massive opposition on the 
part of some. The primary criticism heard was Bialetzki’s lack of formal 
training and his occasional rough manners. But in the Soviet Union, the only 
thing that really counted was combat experience, decisiveness and 
leadership. 


Leutnant Bialetzki proved himself worthy of the trust of his commander 
and led his men from success to success. After heavy fighting and casualties, 
the 9. Feld-Division (L), as the division had been redesignated after its 
transfer to Army control, was dissolved in February 1944. Like most of 
remaining officers and men of the division, Bialetzki was transferred to the 
225. Infanterie-Division. 
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A listing of Bialetzki’s close-combat days. He escaped death 29 times during offensive operations and 
21 times during defensive operations. 
The 225. Infanterie-Division had seen action since the campaign in 
France in 1940. It had distinguished itself at the gates of Moscow and, the 


following year, had withstood the rigors of the Demjansk Pocket. Bialetzki 
assumed acting command of a company in Grenadier-Regiment 333. 


With the front constantly pulling back due to the overwhelming strength of 
the Red Army—along the Luga River, in the Narva blocking position, outside 
of Diinaburg and the defensive fighting around Riga—Bialetzki assembled 
close-combat days in unbelievably fast succession. In September 1944, he 
received the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze, although he had already 
accumulated 39 creditable days of close combat and was already eligible for 
the Close Combat Clasp in Silver, which he received the following month 
(after his 41st certified day of close combat). The Close Combat Clasp in 


Gold followed in November 1944.9 


His first credited day of close combat was on 24 November 1943, when 
he was a member of a combat patrol. In the months that followed, Bialetzki 
had led patrols almost daily to the so-called “Moonshine Hill”. On one 


occasion, on 2 January 1944, he and his men blew up a Soviet fuel storage 
facility. They were constantly encountering and eliminating opposing patrols 
and raiding parties. In addition, there was the defensive fighting around 
Putki, Rudse, Baloze and Zageri. 


For his exemplary bravery at Balozi, the young officer was also submitted 
for the Knight’s Cross. In three days of uninterrupted close combat, he had 
led immediate counterattacks over and over again and had also pushed back 
a Soviet rifle company that had broken through. After the telegraph message 
arrived announcing the approval of the award of the Knight’s Cross, the 
division commander pushed through the advanced promotion to 
Oberleutnant d. R., which had been turned down previously. 
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Shortly after this promotion, Generalleutnant Risse prepared the request 
that introduced this chapter. The experienced division commander knew the 
problems of the simple Silesian; at the same time, he did not want tf— could 
not afford to—let go of his fighting capabilities. Unfortunately for him, his 
initiative did not bear fruit. Heeresgruppe Nord referred to the strict Führer 
order that there were no more exceptions to be made and insisted on the 
transfer. (The language difficulties the division commander had pointed out 
in his request were most likely a bluff. Otherwise, it would have been almost 
impossible for someone with those limitations to command a company.) 


But things turned out differently than planned for either the division 
commander or the headquarters of Heeresgruppe Nord... 


While on his special leave in Silesia, Bialetzki fell ill and was laid up ina 
military hospital for a long time. He was no longer able to return to duty by 
the end of the war. By then, his former division had been caught up in the 
Kurland Pocket. It survived all six Soviet offensives against it, but it was 
forced to surrender on 9 May 1945 and take up the uncertain, bitter journey 
into Soviet captivity. In all, some 190,000 of Heeresgruppe Kurland shared 
that fate. 
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Alfons Bialetzki survived the war, and it is presumed he lives in Poland 
now under another name. 
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On the way to being employed in action, this group of soldiers features complete winter camouflage. 


8 In the 1960’s, the New Zealand Association of Crete Combatants invited 
all of the German participants in the fighting to become honorary 
members of the society. 


9 Since close-combat days can be assumed with certainty as having occurred 
prior to 1943, even though they were not retroactively reported and 
credited, Bialetzki’s actual number of days must be considered at least 
around 60. 


SS-Hauptsturmfihrer Joachim Boosfeld 
Born: 1 June 1922 in Aachen (Nord Rhine-Westphalia) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 21 February 1945 
Knight’s Cross: 21 February 1945 


57 days of certifiable close combat 
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General Assault Badge 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Black 


Escaped from Budapest 


On 26 December 1944, after weeks of defensive engagements along the 
flanks, the Soviets closed the developing pocket at Budapest. The pincers 
movement of the Red Army enclosed an estimated 400,000 defenders— 
Army, Luftwaffe, Waffen-SS and Hungarian Army. 


Both sides took heavy losses in the fighting that lasted for weeks: In the 
outer suburbs; in positions along the Danube; in the imperial palace; and in 
the government quarter. The battle-hardened formations of the 8. SS- 
Kavallerie-Division “Florian Geyer” especially distinguished themselves. 
Among the bravest men of that division, however, was one man, whose 
cavalry troop defended operationally important points in the pocket. SS- 
Obersturmführer Boosfeld experienced the worst days of war for him there 
in the pocket and, at the same time, he earned the Close Combat Clasp in 
Gold. 
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Born in Aachen on 1 June 1922, Boosfeld grew up in comfortable middle- 
class surroundings. Two months after the war started, he volunteered for the 
SS-Verfügungstruppe. 

He was trained as a gun commander in armored vehicles, but he did not 
see any action in that capacity. Instead, he was sent to a squad-leader course 
as an SS-Sturmmann (9 November 1940). The course was part of the training 
offered at an SS noncommissioned officer academy. 


In May 1941, he volunteered for officer-candidate training after a pre- 
selection course. He was trained at a Junkerschule, the name given to SS 
officer-candidate schools and was commissioned with the rank of SS- 
Untersturmführer on 1 December 1941. A short time later, he reached SS- 
Kavallerie-Regiment 1 in the Soviet Union and became a platoon leader. For 
a time, he also functioned as the battalion adjutant. 


SS-Hauptsturmftihrer Boosfeld poses with his Knight’s Cross. Since he received his Close Combat 
Clasp in Gold on the same day, it can be assumed that he is also wearing that award in this 
photograph. 


Boosfeld as an SS-Untersturmführer. 


In January 1942, Boosfeld’s brigade commander in the SS-Kavallerie- 
Brigade was the future Swords recipient, SS-Standartenftihrer Hermann 
Fegelein, who would later be executed in Berlin in 1945 for alleged 
desertion. At the time, however, Fegelein and his men were embroiled in 
hard defensive fighting on Lake Ilmen. They later held fast in the central 
sector of the Eastern Front in the fighting around Rshew (especially at 
Totopez and Sslomino). 


Already awarded the Iron Cross, Second Class after only a few days of 
fighting, Boosfeld led his men in an exemplary manner, even though he was 
combat inexperienced. By March 1942, he had been awarded the Iron Cross, 
First Class. After more defensive fighting, he received the General Assault 
Badge. 


He was transferred back to the homeland in May 1942, where the native 
son of Aachen served for some time at the cavalry school in Braunschweig. 
He then attended unit-level schools at Krampnitz, before he returned in 
November 1943 to his old formation, which had been upgraded and 
redesignated as the 8. SS-Kavallerie-Division in the meantime. By then, he 
had been promoted to SS-Obersturmführer. The division commander was 
SS-Standartenfuhrer Bruno Streckenbach. 


At the head of his 4./SS-Kavallerie-Regiment 16, Boosfeld experienced 
hard fighting in Transylvania and Rumania. Despite conducting an active 
defense with infantry and armored formations of the Army as well as the 
Waffen-SS, the attacks conducted often bogged down against the vast 
numerical superiority of the enemy. In defensive withdrawals, however, 
Boosfeld’s troop demonstrated a high degree of operational skill and 
teamwork. 


In October 1944, the Maros Line had to be evacuated and Boosfeld’s men 
were chosen once again to form the rearguard of the retrograde movement. 
They distinguished themselves in their defense of Hill 466 in the vicinity of 
Bare. This was followed by successful local counterattacks on Kiraly. The 
village of Terebes was also cleared of Soviet forces with the assistance of 
two assault guns. 


After the hard-pressed German front in the area around Nagy Karoly was 
held against all attacks, Boosfeld received the German Cross in Gold on 22 
October 1944. The division was mentioned in the Wehrmacht Daily Report 
for its successes in the Transylvania area. 


But the numerical superiority of the Soviets was too great, and the front 
was quickly withdrawn into Hungary. The fighting around Budapest started in 
November 1944; by December, the city had been encircled. Large portions of 
the 8. SS-Kavallerie-Division—which had also received the honorific of 
“Florian Geyer”— were also entrapped. 


The Eastern Front in 1944. In front, Boosfeld; behind him, the Division Commander, SS- 
Brigadeftihrer Joachim Rumohr. Rumohr, an Oakleaves recipient, was killed in the fighting in 
Budapest. 

After enemy formations had broken through the defenses along the outer 
suburbs of the city, the division elements defended in the university and 
governmental districts as well as supported formations of the Army as they 
defended the bridges across the Danube. Schwadron Boosfeld was entrusted 
with the defense of a large, broad meadow area in the vicinity of the 
Schwabenberg (“Swabian Hill”). This was the only area left to the Luftwaffe 
for airdropping supplies or using gliders. Every crate of ammunition, every 
grenade, every medical supply and every canister of fuel was worth its 
weight in gold. But the enemy knew that as well. 


Boosfeld and his men were praised in radio messages sent from the 
division for their successful immediate counterattacks in defending this 
pasture land. In the process of this fighting, Boosfeld was wounded in the 
ankle. He was also collecting innumerable close-combat days. 


In the end, however, the Soviets forced the abandonment of the glider- 
landing area, and the 4./SS-Kavallerie-Regiment 16 was entrusted with the 
defense of the Farkasreti Temetö Cemetery in some of the final defensive 
positions. In the end, the troop was incorporated into a so-called Rest- 


Kampfgruppe of the division. On 11 February 1945—the collapse of the 
final defensive positions was imminent—the commander of the forces in the 
pocket gave the order to break out. Boosfeld was given command of an 
assault detachment at the head of the breakout forces. Despite his painful and 
cumbersome wound, Boosfeld and his men broke through several blocking 
positions and trench lines during the night and actually reached German 
positions west of Budapest on 14 February 1945 with a handful of 
cavalrymen! All of the remaining elements within the pocket were either 
wiped out or went into captivity. 


On 21 February 1945, Boosfeld, together with another comrade from his 
division, Hermann Maringgele, were sent to the Führer Bunker, where they 
reported on the fighting in Budapest. Boosfeld was awarded the Knight’s 
Cross by Hitler for his heroism in the pocket and his actions in fighting his 
way back to German lines (See the footnote on the Rückkämpfer-Erlass). He 
was also promoted to SS-Hauptsturmführer and, because of his total of 57 
days of close combat, the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. He was immediately 
relieved of further frontline duties and saw the end of the war at the SS 
Cavalry School, where he was taken into captivity by the Western Allies. 
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In 1956, the former Waffen-SS officer was accepted into the newly formed 
Bundeswehr as a Hauptmann. He was one of the first officers to finish the 
new General Staff Officer College, which he attended from 1959-1960. 


He was subsequently assigned as a General Staff Major within the 
headquarters of the JI Panzergrenadier-Division at Oldenburg. Boosfeld 
served under several former Knight’s Cross recipients there, among them 
Generalmajor Cord von Hobe and, in the end, Generalmajor Heinrich 
Gaedcke. The division’s chief-of-staff for a long time was none other than 
Helmut Meitzel who, like Boosfeld, was a recipient of both the Knight’s 
Cross and the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. In 1970, the former warrior at 
Budapest was named as the deputy commander of Panzergrenadier-Brigade 
1. At the time, he was AN Two years later he was transferred to highly 
respected command staff of the Army at Bonn. Oberst Boosfeld ended his 
long military career there in 1981. 


[Author’s Note: Information concerning the fighting of the 4./SS- 
Kavallerie-Regiment 16 in Budapest was taken from radio messages and 
situation reports. Unfortunately, retired Oberst Boosfeld did not wish to 
supply any information or assistance. | 


The division radio message recommending Boosfeld for the Knight’s Cross: 


Boosfeld has proved himself in an exemplary fashion in all of the 
campaigns of the SS-Kavallerie-Division. During the fighting for 
Budapest, he has once again risen to the top as a result of his 
extraordinary bravery. At the head of his men, he led several 
immediate counterattacks every day. It was thanks to him that 
“Blood Field” [the name given to the pasture land described in the 
text], which was the lifeline for the resupply of Budapest, was held 
for a long time. Even though wounded himself, he and a few hastily 
assembled men threw themselves against enemy forces that had 
penetrated and cleaned up threatening situations. 


As a result, he enabled friendly gliders to land on “Blood Field” 
under the protection of his troop. 


SS-Obersturmftihrer Boosfeld has 57 certified close-combat days. 


SS-Sturmbannführer Hermann Buchner 


Born: 16 January 1917 in Nuremberg (Franconia) 
Died: 17 November 1944 near Modlin (Poland) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 24 September 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 10 October 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 17 October 1943 

Knight’s Cross: 16 June 1944 
Between 60 and 70 days of creditable close combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
Tank Destruction Badge for Individual Combatants 
Demjansk Shield 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Silver 


Grades Aren’t Everything, After All 


Hermann Buchner was born in Nuremberg on 16 January 1917, the son of 
an industrious foreman. He later received schooling in an apothecary school, 
but he volunteered for the SS-Verfügungstruppe in 1936, where he was 
determined to be an officer. 


But the first step is always the hardest. He attended the Junkerschule in 
Braunschweig in 1938, but he proved to be weak in tactical theory and did 
not pass the final examination the first time. He did leap the large hurdle the 
second time around. In his final evaluation, he received the grade of 
“sufficient” (genügend) in 11 of 13 possible areas. It was only the subject 
areas of sports and horseback riding, which were his passion, that he 
received a grade of “good”. In spite of this less than auspicious beginning, he 


was commissioned as an SS-Untersturmfuhrer (20 April 1939). He then 
attended a Platoon Leader Course offered by the Army, which he completed 
before the war started. At the start of the war, he served as an adjutant in an 
SS-Infanterie-Standarte, the equivalent of a regiment. 


Buchner was transferred to the newly formed SS-Division Totenkopf and 
experienced the Campaign in the West in 1940 as a liaison officer of the 
III./SS-Totenkopf-Infanterie-Regiment 1. As a result of his bravery in the 
face of the enemy at Cambrai, Dunkirk, Peronne and Lyon, Buchner received 
the Iron Cross, Second Class and, early next year, a promotion to SS- 
Obersturmfuhrer (20 April 1941). 
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SS-Hauptsturmftihrer Buchner poses with his Knight’s Cross and Close Combat Clasp in Gold. The 
photograph was taken some time after June 1944. 


Buchner was employed as his battalion’s adjutant during the first few 
months of the war against the Soviet Union. His first eight close-combat days 
were recorded that year, and he received the Iron Cross, First Class and the 
Infantry Assault Badge in Silver in July, one month after the campaign had 
started. 

A serious situation developed in January 1942, when Soviet forces started 


offensive operations south of Leningrad and encircled the ZI. Armee-Korps 
around Demjansk. Among the 98,000 surrounded soldiers were the men of 


the SS-Division Totenkopf. The encircled forces held out for four months— 
through bitterly cold weather, constant artillery fire, a difficult supply 
situation and aggressively conducted Soviet assaults! 


By then, Buchner had assumed command of the 9. (MG)/SS-Totenkopf- 
Infanterie-Regiment I and proved to be a tough frontline combatant. It was 
not until April 1942 that the ring surrounding Demjansk could be broken and 
the encircled forces given the opportunity to evacuate the pocket. The Armed 
Forces High Command later created an award for the survivors of the pocket 
—the Demjansk Shield—which was to be worn on the left arm of the 
uniform. In the meantime, however, Buchner had been wounded by artillery 
shrapnel during the fighting withdrawal. He was in a military hospital when 
he was notified of his promotion to SS-Hauptsturmführer exactly one month 
later. The once poor student of tactics had received two promotions within 
the space of two and one half years! 


Once he returned to frontline service, the deserving warrior was able to 
have numerous close-combat days retroactively tallied for the newly created 
award. In the spring of that year, the grenadiers of Panzergrenadier-Division 
Totenkopf found themselves in the middle of the fighting to recapture 
Kharkov. 


The Soviets, inspired by their great victory at Stalingrad, had developed a 
thirst for victory and had gone over to the offensive in this sector of the front. 
They had succeeded in recapturing the large city. The newly formed SS- 
Panzer-Korps, led by the later Swords recipient, SS-Obergruppenführer 
und General der Waffen-SS Paul “Papa” Hausser, launched a 
counteroffensive. Supported by numerous Army divisions, the three divisions 
of the corps—SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Division “Leibstandarte SS Adolf 
Hitler”, SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Division “Das Reich” and Buchner’s own 
division—ripped open the flank of a Soviet field army and retook the city in 
hard house-to-house fighting. Buchner participated in some of the toughest 
fighting of the war that he would experience and led his company from the 
front during assaults and fighting in the urbanized area. 


By the summer of 1943, Buchner had already received his 30th day of 
close-combat credit; in the ruthless nature of close combat, he had remained 
on top over and over again. As a result of the subsequent transfer to various 
hot spots along the Mius, the continuous defensive fighting and the combat 


patrols he personally led, Buchner’s tally of close-combat days rapidly grew. 
On 24 September 1943, he received the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze. On 
10 October, he was awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Silver. Just seven 
days later, on 17 October 1943, he received the Close Combat Clasp in Gold 
and became one of the first officers of the Waffen-SS to do so! In July and 
August alone, the brave officer had satisfied the criteria for the award of 20 
days of close combat. He experienced his 50th day of close combat at 
Tschikalowka. As a result, he was the 8th soldier and the 4th member of the 
Waffen-SS to received the “gold” badge. 


After receiving a special leave for his bravery, Buchner attended an Army- 
run course for future Battalion Commanders at the infantry school in Paris 
before he returned to his division on the Eastern Front. 
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SS-Untersturmftihrer Buchner as a battalion adjutant in 1940. 


As the commander of the ///./SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment 5 “Thule”, 
Buchner then fought at Kirowgorod, Kriwoi Rog and Ingulez, before the 
battered division had to pull out of Balta in May 1944. Just as Buchner’s 
battalion was evacuating its positions, it received orders for an expedited 
movement to Starowo, where there was a gaping hole in the German lines 
that threatened the entire division. 


There were no trucks available to transport the men, and they had to 
execute a forced march to reach their new area of operations. Just as the 
exhausted soldiers reached their new positions, the Soviets launched an 


attack. Although he had no artillery support and lacked direct orders from the 
division, SS-Hauptsturmführer Buchner launched an immediate 
counterattack! The Soviet attack was turned back and the threat to the German 
withdrawal was averted. On 16 July 1944, Buchner received the Knight’s 
Cross for his leadership in this decisive engagement. The awards and 
successes that Buchner experienced as a soldier and officer in the field more 
than made up for the poor grades he had received at the officer-candidate 
school. Buchner received his Knight’s Cross along with SS- 
Unterscharführer Josef Röllecke, who had just turned 20 years old. The 
young leader of the battalion’s messenger section had distinguished himself 
in the fighting at Starowo. 


In the fall of 1944, the German front in the East found itself in Poland. 
Buchner had been promoted to SS-Sturmbannführer on 29 July. He had been 
recommended for an accelerated promotion to that rank earlier, but it had 
been disapproved due to his young age. On 17 November 1944, Buchner was 
leading his soldiers in the Modlin Bridgehead along the Vistula, when he was 
hit by artillery shrapnel. He was mortally wounded and passed away a short 
while later in the division’s field hospital. 


The brave veteran had acquired at least 60 close-combat days by this 
point, perhaps as many as 70. 


SS-Hauptsturmftihrer Buchner after receipt of the German Cross in Gold. 
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The 3. SS-Panzer-Division “Totenkopf” had no less than 45 Knight’s 
Cross and 8 Oakleaves recipients among its rolls during the war. Its long- 
time commander, SS-Brigadeführer Hermann Prieß, received the Swords in 
April 1944. As such, it was one of the most highly decorated divisions of the 
German Armed Forces. 

During the course of the war, the division also suffered more casualties 
than most of the other divisions. Just looking at the numbers alone, the 
division received two full complements of personnel during the war. In the 


end, in April 1945, it could only muster some 1,000 grenadiers and six 
operational tanks. 


Additional formal and informal views of Hermann Buchner. In spite of the war situation, Buchner 
received a worthy burial. 


SS-Oberscharfihrer Friedrich Buck 
Born: 30 January 1922 in Friedensthal (Rumania) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 27 January 1945 
Knight’s Cross: 27 January 1945 


In the end, more than 50 days of creditable close combat 
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General Assault Badge 
Hungarıan Medal of Bravery for Noncommissioned Officers 
Two Tank Destruction Badges for Individual Combatants (?) 
Wound Badge in Gold 


The Tiger of Budapest 


Born in the Rumanıan city of Friedensthal on 30 January 1922, Friedrich 
Buck was part of a small minority of ethnic Germans in the German-speaking 
part of Rumania. This minority had always had a difficult time of it. When 
Rumania joined the Axis in 1940, however, the situation for the ethnic 
Germans changed dramatically for the better. In the summer of 1941, 
Rumania contributed several divisions to the war against Stalin’s Soviet 
Union. 


In September 1941, three months after the start of the largest military 
operation in the history of warfare, Buck, who had just turned 19, received 
his induction notice for the German Armed Forces. Buck had escaped service 
in the poorly armed and motivated Rumanian forces as a result of his 
ethnicity. Buck volunteered for the Waffen-SS. Following his training, he was 
assigned to SS-Regiment (mot.) “Der Führer” of the SS-Division “Reich” 
as an assistant machine gunner. This elite division was well known for its 


toughness and would count many magnificent soldiers among its ranks—both 
the famous and the unknown. 


Buck experienced the fighting in the Rshew Bend in the spring of 1942. It 
was there that his regimental commander, SS-Obersturmbannführer Otto 
Kumm, would amaze the Soviets with his sheer determination in the defense, 
albeit at a terrible cost in casualties, during the months of employment. None 
too far removed from Moscow itself, the regiment held out successfully 
against all assaults of the enemy’s superior numbers. 


In June 1942, it was announced that all of the horse-mounted SS formations 
would be consolidated into a single division. The new formations were to 
consist primarily of ethnic Germans. SS-Rottenführer Buck, who had been 
around horses since a child, volunteered for the new formation. 


As a veteran of the fighting at Rshew, the brave young was one of the few 
ethnic Germans who had already demonstrated considerable combat 
experience. The Division Commander of the SS-Kavallerie-Division was 
SS-Brigadeftihrer Wilhelm Bittrich, a senior commander with experience 
from World War I. The general would later end the war as a Commanding 
General and would prove to be one of the most highly decorated and 


respected generals of the Waffen-SS.'9 Buck was assigned to SS-Kavallerie- 
Regiment 15. 


SS-Oberscharfiihrer Buck poses with his Knight’s Cross. As with many very late-war Knight’s 
Cross recipients, it appears that the award was added in the dark room, since there was no time for a 
formal portrait sitting. 
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In September 1942, the SS cavalrymen had to undergo their baptisms of 
fire at places like Demidow and Welish, where the division was primarily 
employed in an infantry role. Although the German Armed Forces fielded 
some of the most powerful and best-equipped forces in the world at the time, 
there were still tens of thousands of horses being used. In addition to the 


formations of the Waffen-SS and the Army, the “four-legged comrades”, as 
the German foot soldiers affectionately referred to the horses, were 
indispensable, especially for the movement of supplies and artillery pieces 
and for operations in difficult terrain. In sectors of the front where tanks were 
either not introduced or could not be employed as a result of the terrain, the 
cavalry formations were the rapid-response forces in times of need. Besides 
its horse cavalry, the SS-Kavallerie-Division also had some of the equipment 
and weaponry of more modern formations: A few assault guns, medium and 
heavy artillery, antitank elements and specialist elements. 


In the winter of 1942, the division suffered heavy losses at Medwedewo, 
but it was able to withstand the assaults of Soviet rifle formations for days on 
end. By then, Buck was a section leader and, in 1943, he received the Iron 
Cross, Second Class and the Assault Badge for his bravery at Welikje Luki, 
the Rshew Bend (which he knew all too well) and at Orel. 


As a result of his experience, and despite the fact he was only just 22, 
Buck was promoted to SS-Unterscharführer and entrusted with the 
leadership of a platoon in his troop. This was a duty position normally 
reserved for a higher rank. During the positional warfare around Kharkov 
and the later withdrawals to the Dnjepr, the ethnic German gained the 
reputation of being a magnificent patrol leader, who, together with his men, 
eliminated Soviet artillery and mortar positions over and over again, ferreted 
out Soviet snipers and also brought his mounted patrols to a successful end. 


As a result of heavy casualties in the Ukraine, the division received a 
battlefield reconstitution in the spring of 1944. The 8. SS-Kavallerie- 
Division “Florian Geyer”, as it had been redesignated, was then employed 
in Hungary. It was there that Friedrich Buck received some of the highest 
decorations for bravery the German Armed Forces could award and also 
helped write division history. 


Wearing the 1957 version of the Knight’s Cross and the Close Combat Clasp in Gold in 2002. 


By then, Buck had already been awarded the Iron Cross, First Class and 
the Wound Badge in Gold. The brave cavalryman had seen military 
physicians and nurses five times for treatment of wounds, both major and 
minor. Although Buck had knocked out several tanks with hand grenades and 
Teller mines, it is not certain whether he ever received the Tank Destruction 
Badge for Individual Combatants. 
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Forced to withdraw by the Soviet fall offensive, the 2. Armee received 
orders to assume the defense of the Hungarian capital of Budapest, along 
with elements of the 2. Panzer-Armee and Hungarian forces. When the 
defenders were defeated on both flanks, the Red Army finally succeeded in 
encircling the Hungarian metropolis on 26 December 1944. In the pocket 
were 14 German, Hungarian and Rumanian divisions. Among those forces 


were elements of the ZX. SS-Gebirgs-Korps under SS-Obergruppenführer 
Pfeffer-Wildenbruch, who later received the Oakleaves. The next few weeks 
brought high casualties in extremely tough street and house-to-house fighting 
for the brave defenders, as well as the determined attackers. 


Friedrich Buck, who had been promoted to SS-Oberscharführer in the 
meantime, fought for a long time in the outer areas of the capitol with his 
platoon. After the bled-white division had to give these up, he continued the 
fight for days on end in the vicinity of the venerable imperial palace of the 
city. As the result of casualties among the leadership, Buck was given acting 
command of the 5. (schwere)/SS-Kavallerie-Regiment 15, which was 
commanded by Knight’s Cross recipient SS-Obersturmbannführer Oswald 
Krauss. It was there that he and his fellow veterans warded off dozens of 
attacks by Soviet rifle companies that were supported by artillery. Making a 
name for himself over and over again in close combat and assaults, Buck 
collected so many creditable days of close combat, that his division 
commander was able to recommend him not only for the Knight’s Cross for 
his considerable success in combat, but also for the highest level of the Close 
Combat Clasp at the same time. Friedrich Buck received both of the awards 
through a radio message on 27 January 1945. By then, he had been wounded 
again and, moreover, the situation in the pocket was already hopeless. 


Despite this, members of the 8. SS-Kavallerie-Division “Florian Geyer”, 
as well as their comrades in other SS and Army formations, assembled for a 
final break-out attempt on 12 February 1945. Attempts to relieve the force 
from the outside had already failed several times. 


Buck was at the head of his company during the break-out attempt. 
Although 800 men of the division were able to escape from the burning 
pocket, SS-Oberscharftihrer Buck was listed as missing. 


It was not until the end of 1945, when Buck was expeditiously released 
from Soviet captivity due to the severe wounds sustained in the break-out 
attempt—it was the seventh time he had been wounded—that it was finally 
revealed that he had survived. 


For his bravery in the Budapest Pocket, Buck had also received the 


Hungarian Bravery Medal for Noncommissioned Officers in Gold.!! That, 
together with the Close Combat Clasp in Gold, distinguishes Friedrich Buck 


from all of the other Knight’s Cross recipients of his division. The division’s 
last commander, SS-Brigadeführer Rumohr, was killed in the break-out 
attempt, as were most of his brave soldiers. Some of those who were 
successful in breaking out included Boosfeld (57 close-combat days) and 
Maringgele (84 close-combat days), both of whom were Knight’s Cross 
recipients. Eleven of the division’s Knight’s Cross recipients received their 
awards as a result of their actions in the fighting in and around Budapest. 


The award of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold to Buck per radio message 
is the only known instance where this occurred. 
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Friedrich Buck returned to civilian life in 1946 after nearly five years of 
hard fighting at the front. Until his retirement, he worked as a technician for 
the Bosch company. In 1997, he celebrated his 75th birthday in good health. 


Author’s Note: The award of the Hungarian Medal for Bravery was made 
according to Buck’s own representations in a letter to the author. 


An illustration by a war correspondent. The T 34 has had its visibility impaired by a smoke pot, and a 
hunter/killer team uses a good attack angle to bring up mines and hand grenades. 


10 Wilhelm Bittrich was born in 1894 in the Harz Mountain region of 
Germany. He initially served in the infantry during World War I, before 
switching over to the air corps. In 1919, he was an officer in a 
Freikorps formation. He then went on to become a career officer in the 
Reichswehr, before transferring to the fledgling SS-Verfügungstruppe in 
1936. He contributed significantly in training and organizing the new 


force. He participated in the Campaign in Poland as a SS- 
Standartenführer within the Leibstandarte SS-Adolf Hitler. He served 
with success in the Balkans as a regimental commander in SS-Division 
Reich. In October 1941, he became the commander of the SS- 
Kavallerie-Division as a SS-Brigadeführer. He soon received the 
Knight’s Cross for his successes in the Soviet Union and was promoted 
to SS-Gruppenführer on 1 May 1943. He went on to command the 9. 
SS-Panzer-Division “Hohenstaufen” and, in July 1944, he became the 
Commanding General of the JI SS-Panzer-Korps along the Invasion 
front in Normandy. On 28 August 1944, he was awarded the Oakleaves 
to the Knight’s Cross. Bittrich was able to veil his sympathies towards 
Rommel and the latter’s participation in the “20th July” plot. (Bittrich 
made an offer to Rommel to support him against SS forces in France!) In 
the fall of 1944 he successfully defended against British airborne 
operations in Holland (Operation “Market Garden”). Following the 
offensive operations in the Ardennes and in Hungary, he received the 
Swords on 6 May 1945. He was brought up on charges after the war end 
for operations against French partisans and sentenced to death. He was 
pardoned in 1953 and died in 1979. 


11 The Hungarian Bravery medal was only awarded to officers 20 times and 
to noncommissioned officers 39 times. The only known foreign 
recipients are the world-famous aerial tank killer, Oberst Hans-Ulrich 
Rudel, the most highly decorated member of the German Armed Forces, 
and Friedrich Buck. 


SS-Standartenführer der Reserve Léon Degrelle 


Born: 15 June 1906 in Bouillon (Belgium) 
Died: 31 March 1994 in Malaga (Spain) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 23 October 1943 12 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 19 March 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 14 September 1944 
Knight’s Cross: 20 February 1944 
Oakleaves (not numbered): 27 August 1944 
65 Days of Certifiable Close Combat 
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Assault Badge of the Army 
Mentioned in the Wehrmacht Daily Report 
German Cross in Gold 
Wallonian Cross of Burgundy in Gold 
Wound Badge in Gold 


Journalist, Politician, Soldier, Fugitive 

Leon Degrelle, who would later become a division commander, was born 
on 15 June 1906 as one of eight children in Boullion (Belgium). From the 
time he was a child, he experienced the tense political situation between the 
Walloons and the Flemish. As the son of a respected local Wallonian 
politician and engineer, the young man was immersed in the political 
environment from an early age. 

After finishing his study of law at the University at Lowen, complemented 


by additional studies in art history and political science, the young man 
decided to enter politics in 1930 as one of the founders of the fascist- 


authoritarian Rexist Movement. Before making this decision, he had been a 
newspaper publisher for a period of time and had also visited the United 
States for a lengthy period. As was the case in Germany, Italy and Holland at 
the time, this type of message fell on receptive ears. In 1936, the small group 
that had emerged into a party gathered 11.5% of the popular vote and entered 
the Belgian parliament with 21 representatives. One of the representatives 
was Degrelle, who was gifted at languages. 

After a Putsch attempt—modeled after the German and Italian efforts— 
failed the following year, however, the Rexists lost many members and also 
the next election. 


Degrelle as a Leutnant in his Army uniform. Note the Wallonien patch on the sleeve. 


V 


Another image of Degrelle while still in the Army. With him is one of his daughters. 


Due to his receptive attitude towards the Germans, Degrelle was watched 
by the Belgian secret service when the war started. When the German armed 
forces entered the country, Degrelle was arrested and secreted to southern 
France. When he was freed there in August 1940, Degrelle returned to 
Belgium, determined to accomplish great deeds. 
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When the so-called “Wallonian Legion’ was formed, Degrelle 
volunteered, even though he already had four children. The “legion” had been 
founded by a former politician and a Belgian general staff lieutenant colonel, 
Lucien Lippert. Degrelle received his military training as a simple enlisted 
man. In all, some 1,000 men volunteered for the formation and the fight 


against communism. The men were a mixture of adventurers, former soldiers, 
mercenaries and anti-communists. The legion was accepted into the German 
Army, where it wore German uniforms and was designated as Wallonisches 
Infanterie-Bataillon 373 (attached to Infanterie-Regiment 477) By the end 
of the war, it has been claimed that some 23,000 Belgians—Walloons as 
well as Flemish men—fought on the side of the German armed forces! 


Degrelle was assigned as a machine gunner in the battalion’s Ist Company, 
where he saw his first combat in the Soviet Union in the fall of 1941. The 
regiment was attached to the 700. leichte Infanterie-Division, which would 
later be redesignated as the 100. Jager-Division. Despite being wounded in 
the foot, he remained with his unit. The one-time political leader soon 
proved to be militarily talented. Wounded once again, he received the Iron 
Cross, Second Class. He was also promoted to Gefreiter. Degrelle saw first- 
hand, however the price his fellow Walloons had to pay for their 
inexperience in combat. Within a few months, the regiment had lost some 700 
men! 


Degrelle was then accepted as an officer candidate and was promoted to 
the rank of Oberfeldwebel on 28 February 1942. He was earmarked for an 
officer’s career. By May, he had become a Leutnant and was given acting 
command of a company. Back home in Belgium and wearing the Iron Cross, 
First Class, he welcomed fellow volunteer Belgians into the regiment, their 
numbers increasing with the high tide of the German military. When the 
regiment returned to the Soviet Union, Leutnant Degrelle served as 
Hauptmann Lippert’s liaison officer. 
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In the summer of 1942, the regiment saw action in the hotly contested 
Caucasus and gained the respect of the other formations it fought with. In 
contrast to many of the other foreign formations that fought with the Germans, 
there were no German officers and French was the command language 
spoken within the formation. The Cross of Burgundy was also created 
especially for members of the legion. 


Besides the Belgians, several thousand other foreigners fought for both the 
German Army and the Waffen-SS—French, Dutch, Swedes, Norwegians, 


Danes and even a few Swiss, British, Indians and Irish. !3 National-Socialist 
motives cannot be ascribed to all of them. Many of them fought out of pure 
conviction against Communism—just like the Finnish and Baltic formations 
of the Waffen-SS—or followed their spirit of adventure or hoped to achieve 
some sort ofpolitical advantages out of their common struggle with Germany. 
There were a few Knight’s Cross recipients from among the ranks of these 
14 


although Léon Degrelle would become the most famous 
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foreign volunteers, 


by far. 15 


Degrelle as an SS-Hauptsturmführer at the time of his presentation of the Knight’s Cross. 
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Degrelle as an SS-Sturmbannfiihrer. For some unknown reason, he appears to have the alpine 
Edelweiß on his M43 field cap in addition to standard SS insignia. The Edelweiß was traditionally 
worn by German mountain troops. 

The great successes of the “Wallonians”, coupled with their reputation in 
the field, resulted in sufficient numbers of men volunteering in the homeland, 
that the formation could be expanded to a brigade-sized element. Designated 
SS-Sturm-Brigade “Wallonien”, it was formed in January 1943 at the 
Wildflecken Training Area and consisted of 3 grenadier companies, a heavy 
antitank company, a machine-gun company, an infantry-gun company, two 
antiaircraft batteries (one heavy and one light) and a battery of assault guns, 
thus representing a not inconsiderable combat power. SS-Obersturmführer 
Degrelle remained as the liaison officer and Headquarters Company 
commander of the brigade, but also occasionally filled in as acting 
commander of line companies. By the winter of 1943-1944, the brigade had 
been redesignated as the 5. SS-Freiwilligen-Sturm-Brigade “Wallonien” 
and had been assigned to the Korsun—Tscherkassy sector of the front, when 
a major Soviet offensive started. Encircled together with several Army 


divisions and other Waffen-SS formations, the Belgians and their attached 
Estonians suffered heavy casualties in the southern portion of the pocket. 


When SS-Sturmbannfiihrer Lippert was killed by a sniper, SS- 
Hauptsturmführer Degrelle assumed acting command of the brigade (1 
January 1944) as its highest-ranking officer. He later became known as the 
“Tiger of Tscherkassy”. In continuous combat for days on end, the exhausted 
infantrymen clung to their positions, defended every bunker and every 
foxhole to the bitter end, and withstood artillery fire, hunger, cold and a lack 
of supplies. When the relief forces finally got as far as they could after two 
weeks of efforts, the commander of the forces in the pocket, General der 
Artillerie Stemmermann, a Knight’s Cross recipient who would receive the 
Oakleaves for his efforts there, assembled all of his combat-capable forces 
for a break-out effort. 


Among the thousands of foot soldiers and wounded who fought their way 
out of the burning cauldron of Tscherkassy, there were the 641 Belgians, who 
were at the end of their ropes. Among them was also their new commander, 
Leon Degrelle. For his magnificent performance and that of his brigade, 
especially in the fighting in the woods at Potschapinzy, he was awarded the 
Knight’s Cross and also promoted to SS-Sturmbannführer (20 April 1944). 
Lippert was posthumously awarded the German Cross in Gold. 


While his brigade was being reconstituted, SS-Sturmbannfuhrer Degrelle 
also received the Close Combat Clasp in Silver. (He had already received 
the first level of the award in the winter fighting of 1943.) As a result of his 
having received his fifth wound during the Tscherkassy fighting, he also 
received the Wound Badge in Gold. He was shocked to discover that there 
were only three other original veterans from 1941 among those still in his 
brigade! One of those would also go on to receive the Knight’s Cross: Leon 
Gillis. 

In the summer of 1944, Degrelle had his brigade pass in review through 
the street of Brussels, which were teeming with people. There was still no 
shortage of volunteers for his formation. When an armored portion of his 
force was ordered to race to the burning front at Narwa, Degrelle disobeyed 
the order to remain behind in Belgium. He assumed command of the 
Kampfgruppe and soon found himself at the front again with his men. By 
then, he was already one of the most famous foreigners in the German Armed 


Forces. With the operations that followed, the former newspaper journalist 
and elected representative also became one of the most highly decorated. 


SS-Sturmbannführer Degrelle on the occasion of his receipt of the Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross 
and the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. 

At Dorpat, strong Soviet forces broke through the thinly held lines of an 
Estonian SS battalion. The Wallonian Kampfgruppe was positioned to the 
rear, however, as a ready reserve. When the SS-Sturmbannftihrer saw the 
Estonians streaming back, he raced forward with his heavy company. He 
incorporated those Estonians he could into his battle force and initiated an 
immediate counterattack. After hard fighting, the enemy was pushed back and 
the position at Dorpat was saved. Because Degrelle acted without orders, 
that is, he acted on his own initiative, he was recommended for the 
Oakleaves by a number of his superiors. Since Dorpat also represented his 


50th day of creditable close combat, he also received the Close Combat 


Clasp in Gold at the same award ceremony, 10 By the end of the war, the 
brave Belgian is claimed to have had no less than 65 creditable days of close 
combat, making him one of the most combat-experienced soldiers of the war. 
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Just like his political role models, Degrelle was an inflammatory speaker, partial to gesticulation. Here 
we see him in an address to his brigade. 

Heavily propagandized by the Germans after the award of his Oakleaves, 
Degrelle was promoted to SS-Obersturmbannführer on 1 January 1945 and 
given the mission of expanding his brigade to a division. That was never 
really completed, however. Although the formation received the designation 
as the 28. SS-Freiwilligen-Division “Wallonien”, it really only remained at 
brigade strength. The Belgians were held in reserve during the Ardennes 


Offensive, to be used for the retaking of their homeland.! 7 The conquering of 
Belgium by the Western Allies was especially painful to the Belgian 
volunteers. During the final months of the war, the “division” was employed 


against the Red Army and fought in Pomerania, Brandenburg and along the 
Oder River. Despite having only been recently promoted, Degrelle was 
promoted again on 20 April 1945 (SS-Standartenführer). He was ordered to 
move his element to Denmark, where they were to wait for Hitler’s 
forecasted agreement between the Western Allies and the German Armed 
Forces to take up arms together against the Soviet Union. 


With capitulation just around the corner, it was clear to the Oakleaves 
recipient that he would either be turned over to his Belgian homeland or to 
the Soviets. Neither action would have had especially pleasant consequences 
for him. As a result, Degrelle decided to flee. Getting on board a transport 
aircraft headed for Norway, Degrelle flew on to Spain on 8 May 1945 with 
the crew. The aircraft was forced to ditch off the north coast of Spain when it 
ran out of fuel and several of the crewmembers were killed. Degrelle himself 
was badly injured but was rescued by Spanish fishermen. 


While the former SS-Standartenführer!® was recovering from his 
injuries, he was sentenced in absentia to death in Belgium for high treason 
and unjustifiably labeled as one of the greatest “Nazi crıminals”. Even though 
one cannot deny Degrelle’s national-socialist mindset or justify it, he was 
never guilty of any war crimes according to any source. The loyal comrade- 
in-arms of Hitler never did renounce his political leanings. In the decades 
after the war, he became one of the leading figures among the die-hards and 
wrote several books. Spain, which refused all extradition requests by 


Belgium, gave him citizenship in 1954.19 Among other occupations, 
Degrelle became successful as a real-estate agent on the Costa del Sol, in the 
import-export business and in a chain of Laundromats. 
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As a result of his unchanged attitude, his prominence and his 


outspokenness on a number of topics, the former SS officer was the subject 
of a regular war against his person. No less than seven attempts on his life by 
so-called Nazi hunters, mercenaries and even the Israeli secret service were 
either discovered or miscarried! One of the operations that failed—simuilar to 
the Eichmann operation in South America—was personally led by the 


assistant head of the Israeli secret service. Despite strong diplomatic 
pressure, the Israeli operatives spent years in Spanish prisons. Even as late 
as 1985, Simon Wiesenthal put a bounty of a million dollars on the head of 
Degrelle, who had received bodyguard protection in the meantime! 


All of that came to an end, when Degrelle passed away in Spain in 1994. 
To the very end, the former leader of the “Wallonians” had tried to return to 
his native country, but he could never receive assurances of not being 
imprisoned. 
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1945 in Pomerania. One of the rare images of Degrelle wearing both his Oakleaves and the Close 
Combat Clasp in Gold. 


DEE Se - war. 

12 Editor’s Note: According to Die Generale der Waffen-SS und der 
Polizei, Band 1: A-G, Degrelle was awarded the Close Combat Clasp 
in Bronze on 30 November 1943. 

13 Indian prisoners from the British Army in North Africa and Italy 
volunteered to serve in the so-called Indian Volunteer Legion in 1944 
and were employed in both France and within the German homeland. 


The “British Free Corps” was formed in 1943 from Canadian, Irish, 
Australian, New Zealand and South African volunteers. It only reached 


a strength of 30 men. However, it did fight in 1945 in Berlin with the 77. 
SS-Freiwilligen-Panzergrenadier-Division “Nordland”. Two Irishmen 
served in SS-Jagdverband Mitte in 1945 and were tried by a British 
court after the war. An especially interesting case is that of the 
American 2nd Lieutenant of mixed German-Italian heritage who 
deserted in 1944 ina stolen aircraft and joined the Waffen-SS. As a 
result of his actions in a propaganda company as an SS- 
Untersturmfuhrer, he was tried after the war and sentenced to 25 years 
for treason, desertion and cooperation with the enemy. 


14 Within the Waffen-SS there were 12 Latvians, 4 Belgians, 3 Danes, 4 
Estonians, 2 French (a third has not been recognized), and 4 Dutch. 
From among the allied armies, there were 17 Rumanians, 9 Italians, 8 
Hungarians, 2 Finns, 2 Japanese and 2 Slovenians, who were awarded 
the Knight’s Cross. 


15 His military successes, his degree of fame and his growing influence in 
his homeland led to his brother, Edouard, being murdered by partisans 
in 1944. In contrast to his brother, however, Edouard had never been 
active politically or militarily. 

16 Degrelle was the only person to individually receive the Close Combat 
Clasp in Gold at an award ceremony presided over by Hitler. In 
addition to Degrelle also receiving the Oakleaves, Felix Steiner was 
presented with the Swords to the Knight’s Cross. Maringgele and 
Boosfeld were the only other Close Combat Clasp in Gold recipients to 
be the sole honorees at a small ceremony. Numerous soldiers received 
the award at the front, especially at the beginning of 1943 and in the 
final months of the war in 1945. 

17 Normally, foreign formations of the German Armed Forces were only 
employed on the Eastern Front, since the soldiers had only obligated 
themselves to the fight against Communism. 

18 According to his own statements, Degrelle was never promoted to SS- 
Oberführer, let alone SS-Brigadeführer, as has been claimed in books 
over and over again. 

19 It is possible that Degrelle was protected by the most highly decorated 
Spaniard of the German Armed Forces, Generalleutnant Agustin 


Munoz-Grandes, who was a respected dignitary in the 1950’s. 


20 For instance, Degrelle composed a letter to the Pope, advising him not to 
take a trip to Poland or visit a concentration-camp memorial. In the 
correspondence, the former politician and soldier characterized the 
holocaust as an Allied propaganda fantasy. 


Fahnenjunker-Oberfeldwebel Siegfried Deutschmann 


Born: 28 December 1912 in Schipseln (East Prussia) 
Died: 15 September 1986 in Kaiserslautern (Rhineland- 
Westphalia) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 1 February 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 1 September 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: Spring 1945 
Knight’s Cross: 11 December 1944 
50 Days of Certifiable Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
German Cross in Gold 


Wound Badge in Silver 


“Four Years Without a Promotion” 


Although the generals have the final word on the battlefield and every 
battle is lost without a good field commander, central figures of German 
military history, such as Frederick the Great or Paul von Hindenburg, knew 
that there were also two additional, important factors for a good field army: 
One, a proficient and motivated officer corps and, two, good 
noncommissioned officers. The value of a company was dependent on the 
latter more than any other thing—he was the link between the leadership and 
the enlisted personnel. 
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Siegfried Deutschmann was born on 28 December 1912 in the little known 
village of Schnipseln in East Prussia. By 1934, he was already on active duty 


and starting a career in the military. By the time of the Polish Campaign in 
1939, he was already one of the most important soldiers of the 4.//nfanterie- 
Regiment 483 (263. Infanterie-Division). Prior to his transfer to this 
company, he had served for years in the tradition-rich /nfanterie-Regiment 
70, where he learned how to lead men with a sure hand. Following the 
fighting in Poland, Deutschmann and his division prepared for the campaign 
in the West. 

After hard fighting in Belgium, at the Meuse Bridgehead at Giret and 
engagements during the advance at La Fére, Noyon and the tributaries of the 
Marne, Deutschmann was awarded the Iron Cross, Second Class. The 
platoon leader had already been given an expedited promotion to 
Oberfeldwebel. 


Oberfeldwebel Siegfried Deutschmann in a formal sitting. In addition to his combat awards, he also 
wears the marksmanship lanyard for shooting prowess. There are no known photographs of 
Deutschmann wearing his Knight’s Cross. 


Siegfried Deutschmann as an Oberfeldwebel, in a field environment and in an artist’s rendition of him 
after receipt of the Knight’s Cross. 

The division then spent a peaceful year of occupation duty in France 
before entering battle again, this time against the Soviet Union. For his 
successful leadership of a platoon within the 8./Infanterie-Regiment 483, he 
was awarded the Iron Cross, First Class and the Infantry Assault Badge. He 
also survived his first wound in combat. 


The 263. Infanterie-Division proved its mettle in the fighting at Minsk and 
Borissow, as well as at Roslawl and along the Desna, before it participated 
in the unsuccessful winter campaign against Moscow. During the next few 


months, the brave but conscientious platoon leader was transferred to two 
other companies of the regiment. It was in those assignments that he 
withstood the rigors of the fighting at Protwa and Juchnow. After months of 
fighting in the trenches at Spas Demensk and Welish, there were operations at 
Newel. Transferred to the division’s field combat academy after another 
wound, the experienced Eastern Front fighter trained the newly arrived 
replacements and the future leaders of the division. As a frontline veteran 
with a “nose” for the Soviets, he was uncommonly valuable in this 
assignment. After a lengthy stay with the division’s field-replacement 
battalion, Deutschmann returned to his &./Infanterie-Regiment 483. 
Deutschmann, who had been an Oberfeldwebel for three years at this point, 
was entrusted with a platoon and with leading alert formations of the 
battalion during the defensive fighting and withdrawals in the northern sector 
of the Eastern Front. He was awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze in 
February 1944 for his first 15 days of credited close combat; the Close 
Combat Clasp in Silver followed in September of that year. 


In the fighting at Welikje Luki and Riga, Deutschmann had ample 
opportunity to prove his mettle in combating enemy armor, trench warfare 
and hand-to-hand combat. Shortly after he was awarded the Close Combat 
Clasp in Silver, he also received the German Cross in Gold. 
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After months of fighting in the positions around Riga, the 263. Infanterie- 
Division had to pull back along with the rest of the Army and Waffen-SS 
formations to Kurland (Courland). By then, only individual Kampfgruppen 
could be considered to be combat capable. The materiel superiority of the 
Red Army more than offset the balance between the two foes. 


During the defensive fighting in Kurland, the 263. Infanterie-Division 
continued to shrink. The division, which had vintner grapes as its insignia— 
Weintrauben—continued to shrink. By the winter of 1944/1945, it had only 
seven operational battalions of infantry, a handful of artillery and antitank 
forces in addition to its division headquarters! Oberfeldwebel 
Deutschmann’s “platoon” was really only the equivalent of a squad of burnt- 


out foot soldiers. As a result of the high losses in officers, the 32-year-old 
Deutschmann was given acting command of the 8./Infanterie-Regiment 483. 
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One day, when a large-scale Soviet attack that was supported by armor 
and Stalin organs was launched against his positions, Deutschmann saw that 
the only way out was to launch an immediate counterattack! Although 
decisively outnumbered, the small band of attackers succeeded in pushing 
back the Soviet mechanized infantry, as well subsequently knocking out 
several tanks with close-combat weapons. With the assistance of the 
regiment’s alert battalion, which was brought forward, Deutschmann 
succeeded in turning back a second Soviet attack, thus holding on to the 
positions, which by all rights should have been lost. For that action, 
Deutschmann was awarded the Knight’s Cross and, because he had also 
obtained his 50th certified day of close combat, the Close Combat Clasp in 
Gold followed shortly thereafter. 


Deutschmann was then transferred to the regimental headquarters, in spite 
of the lack of experienced officers in the field. It was there, however, that 
Deutschmann finally received a promotion after four years. Deutschmann was 
designated an officer candidate—Fahnrich—and served at the same time as 
a regimental liaison officer. Although designed to lead to a battlefield 
commissioning as a Leutnant, Deutschmann never received that promotion. 
He entered Soviet captivity in May 1945 as a Fahnrich, and the highly 
decorated, yet modest man was not released by the Soviets until 1950. He 
died on 15 September 1986 in Kaiserslautern. 
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Deutschmann’s preliminary award documents for the Knight’s Cross and the German Cross in Gold 


Hauptmann Heinrich Dittlof 


Born: 14 August 1916 in Friedrichsfelde (East Prussia) 
Died: 20 February 1945 in Prekuln (Kurland Pocket) 


Kirk 


Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Summer 194421 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 30 March 1945 (posthumous) 
Knight’s Cross: 10 September 1944 
At least 40 Days of Certifiable Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
Mention in the German Honor Roll 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Gold 


From Noncommissioned Officer to a Highly Decorated Hauptmann 


In the summer of 1944 extremely heavy fighting erupted along the entire 
Eastern Front when the Red Army, which had become superior to the German 
Armed Forces in many respects—certainly in numbers and materiel, but also, 
in some cases, morale as well—launch an offensive, the likes of which had 
not been seen in the East before. Badly battered, the German forces pulled 
back far to the west. It was not until they had reached the East Prussian and 
Polish borders that they were able to establish coherent defensive positions 
again. 

It was there that Hauptmann Heinrich Dittlof also experienced the most 
difficult fighting of his long time at the front. He was the commander of an 
assault company. Within a single month, he was wounded three times, 
sometimes seriously, but the officer with the battlefield commission not only 


returned to the burning front again and again, he also earned the Knight’s 
Cross for himself. 


As the result of almost continuous operations at the hot spots of the front, 
he came close to achieving 50 certified days of close combat, but he would 
not live to see the award of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. He was killed 
in the fighting in the Kurland Pocket, a victim of the overwhelming materiel 
superiority of the enemy. 
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Oberleutnant Heinrich Dittlof after receiving the Knight’s Cross in September 1944. It is presumed 
he is wearing the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze. 


Dittlof was born the son of a farmer in East Prussia on 14 August 1916. He 
entered the German Army (/nfanterie-Regiment 2) in 1934. He rose to the 
rank of Unteroffizier when the war started and was awarded the Iron Cross, 
Second Class during the Campaign in Poland for bravery in battle. He was 
then promoted to Feldwebel. He proved himself to be a brave soldier in the 
French Campaign as well, where he fought against French, Belgian and 
British forces. In the fall of 1940, the experienced platoon leader was 
transferred to the 5./Infanterie-Regiment 422 of the newly formed 126. 
Infanterie-Division. 
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In June 1941, Oberfeldwebel Dittlof (1 April 1941) and his platoon were 
the regimental flank guard when they crossed the border along the northern 
border of the Soviet Union and into the Baltics. He experienced not only the 
great victories in Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia, but also the encirclement of 
Leningrad and the subsequent hard winter fighting along the Wolchow and the 

shores of Lake Ilmen. 


As a result of being extremely hard on both himself and his troops, the 
constant combat in the forward lines and the desperately defending Soviet 
forces, Dittlof had already been wounded three times by 1941. He had 
received shrapnel in the head and on the hand and had been wounded in the 
back; as a result, he received the Wound Badge in Silver. His success in 
combat was measured by both the Iron Cross, First Class and the Infantry 
Assault Badge in Silver that he wore. 


By the spring of 1942, Dittlof was one of the most experienced daredevils 
in his battalion. Hauptfeldwebel Dittlof (1 July 1942) proved himself 
continuously, not only in countless assaults and combat patrols, but also in 
the fighting associated with relieving the encircled forces in the infamous 
Demjansk Pocket. In Dittlof ’s sister regiment—/nfanterie-Regiment 426—a 
young officer by the name of Josef Bremm had also started to make a name 
for himself through his being awarded the Knight’s Cross. Bremm later 
became the first Oakleaves recipient of this brave division. He ended the 
war as an Oberstleutnant. 
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After the fighting at Demjansk, the division was reconstituted as a result of 
its painful losses. The division then returned to the front, first at Staraja- 
Russa and then Gatschina, in the summer of 1942. It experienced the ever- 
increasing Soviet resistance and the germinating offensive spirit of the Red 
Army. 

Dittlof was designated an officer candidate on 7 November 1942. In 
December 1942, he was badly wounded when shot through the jaw at short 
range. After a long convalescence, Dittlof left the hospital earlier than 
planned and against the advice of medical personnel. 


Dittlof was commissioned a Leutnant on 31 March 1943 and then 
employed as the acting commander of the so-called convalescent company in 
the 7./Grenadier-Regiment 422. These battlefield commissions of 
experienced noncommissioned officers not only helped to compensate for the 
large losses in company commanders, they also advanced veterans of the 
type like Heinrich Dittlof. While there, he was able to turn back a penetration 
of the front by a Soviet regiment, when there were no other reserves left. 


He was then entrusted with the acting command of the /./Grenadier- 
Regiment 422, where he once again excelled. Prior to being promoted to 
Oberleutnant (20 April 1944), Dittlof lost an index finger to a Soviet 
infantry round. After surviving the resulting infection and taking a short leave 
to recover, he assumed command of the 2./Grenadier-Regiment 422 during 
the month of his promotion. 


By then, the daredevil had also been awarded the Wound Badge in Gold. 
For his successful operations while leading the convalescent company in 
January 1944, he was entered into the Honor Roll of the German Army. 


It was Dittlof who always led his infantry from the front during an assault, 
helped his men defend their positions against attacking Soviet infantry, said 
just the right word to his men in their foxholes during an artillery barrage or 
enemy strafing run and personally led small combat patrols to eliminate 
vexing snipers or forward mortar positions. 


In June 1944, he was entrusted with leading the assault company of the 
regiment, which consisted of experienced old-timers in fighting in the East. It 
was committed at the hot spots of the fighting, where it was especially 
successful. When the /26. Infanterie-Division was pushed back to Estonia 
and then had to withdraw to Latvia as part of Heeresgruppe Nord, Dittlof 
was wounded three times: On 1 August 1944 by mortar shrapnel; on 24 
August he suffered a burst eardrum; and, two days later, on 26 August, he 
received shrapnel in the arm and lower leg! 


While Oberleutnant Dittlof was in the hospital, he discovered he had been 
awarded the Knight’s Cross. Dittlof ’s company, as well as a company under 
the command of his friend, Oberleutnant Braake, had together interdicted an 
attack of Soviet forces and initiated successful immediate counterattacks. 
Braake also received the covered neck order for this operation. 


Once he returned to his soldiers, Dittlof also experienced the catastrophic 
development in Latvia in the winter of 1944/1945. As a result of massive 
attacks on the part of the Red Army, the 76. Armee and the 18. Armee—more 
than 25 divisions—were separated from Heeresgruppe Nord and encircled 
along the Baltic Coast, as well as the Bay of Riga. This gigantic mouse trap 
went into the history books as the Kurland Pocket. 


Dittlof had already received the Close Combat Clasp in Silver for his 
numerous close-combat operations. The number of credited days in Kurland 
soon climbed to more than 40! Unfortunately, Dittlof, who had been promoted 
to Hauptmann on 1 February 1945, was killed on 20 February during a 
Soviet attack at Prekuln. At the time, the one-time noncommissioned officer 
and father of a small daughter, had been given acting command of the 
II./Grenadier-Regiment 422. 
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One month after his death, Hauptmann Dittlof posthumously received the 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold. It is not known whether he had actually been 
credited with 50 days of close combat or fell under the guidelines for 
soldiers with 40 or more close-combat days who had been killed. 


21 Editor’s Note: According to Die Ritterkreuzträger der Deutschen 
Wehrmacht, 1939-1945, Teil III, Infanterie: C-Dow, Dittlof was 
awarded the Close Combat Clasp on 12 July 1943. 


Major i.G. Anton Donnhauser?? 


Born: 8 April 1913 in Vienna (Austria) 
Died: 30 October 1984 in Wehrheim (Hessia) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 1 September 1943 


Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 1 September 194323 


Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 10 February 1944 
Knight’s Cross: 18 July 1943 
50 Days of Certifiable Close Combat 
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Tank Assault Badge in Bronze 
German Cross in Gold 


Wound Badge in Silver 


Service in the Austrian Army, the Wehrmacht and the Bundeswehr 


Anton Donnhauser was born in Vienna on 8 April 1913, the son of a 
communications official. He entered the Austrian Army at the age of 20 as a 
volunteer. After serving for a year in the Austrian /nfanterie-Regiment 3 as 
an officer candidate, he received an officer’s commission as a Leutnant in 
1937, where he then served in Kraftfahr-Jäger-Bataillon 2. After Austria 
was incorporated into the German Reich, Donnhauser continued to serve in 
the military as part of the Wehrmacht. Oberleutnant Donnhauser was serving 
in Kavallerie-Schützen-Regiment 111 (mot.) when the war broke out in 
September 1939. 


Donnhauser was wounded in the Polish Campaign and also received the 
Iron Cross, Second Class. He fought in the West as part of the same regiment, 
commanded by Oberst Angern, who later received the Knight’s Cross for his 
exploits in France. With the forces roughly equal—136 German divisions 


versus the combined field armies of the British (12 divisions), the French (94 
divisions), the Belgians (22 divisions) and the Dutch (9 divisions)—it was 
the mechanized infantry and the armor branch that set the tone for the German 
victory. 


After the campaign in the West, the German Armed Forces High Command 
directed the rapid establishment of new armored divisions and Donnhauser’s 
separate brigade was used to form part of the 77. Panzer-Division. During 
the Balkan Campaign, Donnhauser was a company commander and saw 
action at Pirot, Nis and Belgrade. At the end of the fighting, he was awarded 
the Iron Cross, First Class and the Tank Assault Badge in Bronze. 


Hauptmann i.G. Anton Donnhauser after receiving the Knight’s Cross in July 1943. Although there 


are loops for a Close Combat Clasp or a medal bar, he has chosen not to wear them in this formal 
setting. 


Donnhauser as a young Leutnant. 


It was during these first Blitzkrieg campaigns that the mechanized infantry 
learned those tactics that would allow them to conduct such effective assaults 
in the Soviet Union and demonstrate exemplary cohesiveness with the tank 
forces. Based on tough training, modern equipment and the use of armored 
personnel carriers, the mechanized infantry—later referred to as 
Panzergrenadiere—both escorted and benefited from the tanks. To remain on 
the tanks’ heels required a special type of force. 


Already a Hauptmann at age 28, the Austrian led his soldiers into the 
Russian Campaign in 1941, where they proved their mettle at the armored 
engagements at Radziechow, Dubno, Nowo Miropol and Uman. During the 
fighting at the Wjasma Pocket, the young Hauptmann was in a vehicle 


accident; consequently, he was spared the difficult winter fighting outside of 
Moscow. 


What tends to disappear completely in the chapters of history books— 
blotted out between the great battles of encirclement, the victories of 
extraordinary scale and the advance on Moscow—are the high casualties the 
German armed forces sustained. As a result of the magnitude of the 
operations, the defensive determination of the Red Army, as well as the 
difficult fighting against encircled forces, the German armed forces had 
already suffered some 390,000 casualties by the end of August—that was 
10% of the Army in the East! 
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After an extended period of time in the division’s field-replacement 
battalion, Donnhauser did not return to the front until September 1942. He 
was given command of the //./Panzergrenadier-Regiment 111. After fighting 
in the Millerovo sector, he took part in the relief effort on Stalingrad. Under 
the command of the legendary armor general, Hermann Hoth, who would 
later be relieved by Hitler even though he was a recipient of the Swords to 
the Knight’s Cross, several hastily assembled armored divisions attempted to 
relieve Generaloberst Paulus’ encircled 6. Armee at Stalingrad on the Volga. 
Despite extremely tenacious resistance on the part of the Red Army and 
miserable weather conditions, the relief force made it to within 48 
kilometers of the outer perimeter of the encircled forces. In the end, however, 
the operation failed and, in February 1943, the remnants of the battered 6. 


Armee surrendered.2* 
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Donnhauser’s many award certificates. First four: Both classes of the Iron Cross, the Tank Assault 
Badge and the Wound Badge in Black. Next three: The Wound Badge in Silver, the German Cross in 
Gold and the Knight’s Cross. Next three: Allthree levels ofthe Close Combat Clasp. 


Hauptmann Donnhauser on home leave after being awarded the Knight’s Cross. 


Hauptmann Donnhauser was submitted for the German Cross in Gold for 
his exemplary performance of duty during the Stalingrad relief operation; he 
did not receive the award until the following May, however. At that time, the 
commander of the //. Panzer-Division, which had a reputation as a powerful 
and reliable fighting formation, was no less than Generalmajor Hermann 


Balck, another Knight’s Cross recipient.2> Under Balck’s experienced 
leadership, the tanks and grenadiers of the //. Panzer-Division had knocked 
out or destroyed more than 250 enemy armored vehicles during Operation 
“Winter Storm”. The division also won praise for its operations a short 
while later at Woronesch. At Woronesch, an entire Soviet armored corps was 
encircled and wiped out. The Germans continued to be attacked on all fronts 


by the Red Army, however, and Heeresgruppe Stid yielded slowly to the 
pressure, withdrawal movements becoming the accustomed order of the day. 


In the summer of 1943, the reconstituted division moved out for the attack 
again, this time for the Kursk Offensive. It had a new commander, 
Generalmajor Wend von Wietersheim, who would likewise become very 
highly decorated later on. The division fought as part of the JI SS-Panzer- 
Korps during the major armored engagement at Bjelgorod. 


Hauptmann Donnhauser rallied his men forward in countless operations, 
held fast in confusing assaults and armored engagements, and, among other 
achievements, broke through the lines of a Soviet rifle brigade. For these 
actions, he was awarded the Knight’s Cross on 18 July 1943. By then, he had 
already received credit for more than 30 days of close combat. In September 
1943, he received the first two levels of the Close Combat Clasp at the same 
time. He was then promoted to Major and received two commands in quick 
succession. Initially, he was designated as the commander of the division’s 
reconnaissance battalion. After repeated successes in reconnaissance 
operations, advance guard missions and leading immediate counterattacks, 
where additional close-combat days were registered, he was appointed as 
the acting commander of Panzergrenadier-Regiment 111 in November 1943. 
Always at the head of his battalions, the Major rallied his men forward at 
Kirowograd and at Tscherkassy repeatedly penetrated deeply into Soviet 
defensive positions. 


Donnhauser in the Bundeswehr. 


During the relief efforts directed at the Tscherkassy Pocket, where the 
equivalent of a corps of Army and Waffen-SS forces had been encircled, 
Donnhauser led from the front. It was not uncommon for him to position 
himself next to the forward-most machine-gun crews, binoculars at hand, 
yelling orders out to his radio operator: “2nd Company attack together with 
the tanks—stay close!” “Call the arty—add 200, two salvoes!” “Call 
division: the Ist and 2nd battalions of the 11th are attacking!” 


Despite being badly wounded during the heavy fighting of the relief effort 
in February 1944, the regimental commander was still able to reach his 50th 
day of certified close combat and was promised the Close Combat Clasp in 
Gold. It should also be mentioned that Donnhauser was the third regimental 
commander of Panzergrenadier-Regiment 111 to receive the Knight’s Cross, 
just like Hans Boelsen and Guido von Wartenberg, his two immediate 
predecessors. 


As a result of his award of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold, Major 
Donnhauser was withdrawn from frontline service and transferred to a 
regimental command course, even though he had already commanded a 
regiment. Following the course, he was assigned to the headquarters of the 
Inspector General of Armored Forces. He was entrusted with the training 
directorate. In April 1945, Donnhauser requested a transfer back to a 
frontline force, but his request was denied. At the end of the war, he entered 
US captivity and his programmed promotion to Oberstleutnant i.G. never 
took place. 
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He entered the Bundeswehr ın the 1950’s, where, among many other 
duties, the former Austrian commanded Panzer-Artillerie-Bataillon 295 
from 1963-1968, before he retired as an Oberst in 1970. He had not returned 
to Austria and rejoined the Austrian Army, since he had married a German. 


Anton Donnhauser died in Hessia on 30 October 1984. 
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A patrol moves forward in a narrow communications trench. It is just large enough to protect against 
enemy fire and shrapnel in an emergency. This photograph was undoubtedly taken during training, 
since all of the soldiers wear full kit and it is all very uniform in appearance. Further, the sandy soil is 
similar to that found in training areas in Germany and there are numerous footprints to either side the 
trench, a place where a drill instructor would most likely walk. 


22 Editor’s Notes: Other sources state that Donnhauser was not a general 
staff officer. One source (Scherzer) lists his final rank as that of 
Oberstleutnant. See Veit Scherzer, Ritterkreuztrager, 1939-1945. 
Ranis/Jena (Germany): Scherzers Militaire-Verlag , 2005. Hereafter 
referred to as Scherzer 

23 Editor’s Notes: According to Die Ritterkreuzträger der Deutschen 
Wehrmacht, 1939-1945, Teil III, Infanterie: C-Dow, Donnhauser 


was awarded the first two levels ofthe combat clasp on the same day, 
20 September 1943. 


24 Of the approximately 260, 000 soldiers who had been encircled in 
Stalingrad, some 90,000 went into Soviet captivity. Six thousand, that 
is, just short of 7%, returned to their homeland, some as late as 1955. 
The award of 26 Oakleaves can be ascribed to the fighting for the 
metropolis on the Volga: 17 to members of the Army and 9 to airmen of 
the Luftwaffe. Six of those so awarded also went into captivity. 


25. Hermann Balck, born in 1893, came from an officer family; his father was 
a general. He was decorated several times as an infantry officer in 
World War I and he was allowed to continue in the post-war 
Reichswehr. In 1939, he became the commander of the first fully 
motorized rifle regiment of the Army. He was awarded the Knight’s 
Cross on 3 June 1940 for his actions during the Campaign in France. 
After participating in the Balkans Campaign, he was transferred to the 
German Armed Forces High Command. At his request, he assumed 
command of the //. Panzer-Division in the Soviet Union in 1942, 
where he was promoted to Generalmajor on 1 August 1942. He 
received the Oakleaves on 20 December 1942 for his efforts in the 
relief attempt on Stalingrad. He was promoted to Generalleutnant on 1 
January 1943 and was assigned as the division commander of the elite 
Panzergrenadier-Division “Grofdeutschland” for a short period. On 4 
March 1943, he was awarded the Swords to the Knight’s Cross. From 
July to October 1943, he served as the Commanding General of the XIV 
Panzer-Korps in Italy (Salerno and Naples). He was then reassigned to 
the XXXXVIIT. Panzer-Korps in the East. In August 1944, he was 
promoted to General der Panzertruppen and designated as the 
Commander-in-Chief of the 4. Panzer-Armee, which was engaged in 
hard defensive fighting in East Prussia and Poland. On 31 August 1944, 
he was awarded the Diamonds to the Knight’s Cross as its 19th 
recipient and, at the same time, designated as the Commander-in-Chief 
of Armeegruppe G in the West. Starting in January 1945, he was the 
Commander-in-Chief of the 6. Armee in Hungary, where unsuccessful 
attacks were launched against the Red Army to relieve Budapest. He 
died in 1982. 


Major Frantz Dutter 


Born: 24 October 1917 in Wiener Neustadt (Austria) 
Died: 21 November 1996 in Wiener Neustadt (Austria) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 10 May 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 25 May 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 21 November 1944 
Knight’s Cross: 20 March 1944 
58 Days of Certifiable Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
Mention in the Army Honor Roll 
Recognition Certificate of the Army 
Kurland Cuff Title 
German Cross in Gold 


Wound Badge in Silver 
The Son of a City Rich in Military Tradition 


Ever since the Military Academy was founded in Wiener Neustadt in 
lower Austria in 1751 by Empress Maria Theresia, this venerable institution 
has brought forth generations of Austrian officers. One of the mottos of the 
academy, which comes from an audience Maria Theresia had with its first 
commandant, is still in effect: “Turn out proficient officers and brave men for 


99 


me. 
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Franz Dutter, a native son of Wiener Neustadt, grew up surrounded by the 
reputation, prominence and unobtainable exclusivity of the military academy 
and the many uniforms in the city. Even as a young man it was his goal to be 
able to set foot through the large, imposing gate of the academy. In 1937, after 
having served as a corporal in the Austrian /nfanterie-Regiment I for a year, 
his dream turned into reality. He was transferred to his home town as an 
officer candidate. The uniform he had dreamed of wearing for years was only 
worn for a short time, however, since the Austrian Army was incorporated 
into the German Army in 1938. In January 1939, he received his commission 
as a Leutnant and became the platoon leader of a machine-gun platoon in the 
5./Infanterie-Regiment 2 of the 11. Infanterie-Division. Officers such as 
Franz Dutter were a valuable contribution to the German armed forces. 


In September 1939, Dutter fought at the head of his men in Poland and 
demonstrated great bravery at such places as the Mlawa sector, at 
Czichonow and outside of Warsaw. In short order he received both classes of 
the Iron Cross from his regimental commander. After three weeks, Dutter’s 
11. Infanterie-Division linked up with Soviet forces and faced its future 
opponent for the first time. Stalin had wanted a piece of the pie as well and 
took eastern Poland. The emergence of a future crisis between the great 
powers was pre-ordained. 


Major Franz Dutter sometime between May and September of 1944. 


After taking an appropriate course, Leutnant Dutter took over the 
regiment’s combat-engineer platoon in the spring of 1940. He proved himself 
again in the fighting against French, British and Belgian forces. At Lille, 
Amiens, Dreux and Samur, the Austrian led several breaching parties to clear 
mines and infantry obstacles, as well as eliminate bunkers. 


His promotion to Oberleutnant was the reward for his military 
performance. The regiment valued the young, ambitious officer because of 
his dynamic personality and his impeccable leadership qualities. A few 
weeks before the start of Operation Barbarossa, Dutter assumed command of 


the regiment’s antitank company, thus becoming the commander’s “heavy” 
arm. Despite their small calibers, his antitank guns were often the best 
weapons the infantry had against the masses of Soviet armor. 


The 77. Infanterie-Division was employed in the northern sector of the 
Eastern Front. It advanced through Schaulen, Friedrichsstadt and 
Wolchowstroj to the northeast, where it reached Lake Ladoga and took part 
in the encirclement of Leningrad and its millions of people. Caught up in the 
large counteroffensive of the Soviets along the Wolchow, Oberleutnant 
Dutter experienced his first close combat. After the hard winter fighting, 
which was characterized by freezing temperatures, snowed-over terrain and 
scarce supplies, the division resumed the offensive and increased the 
pressure on the Soviet forces along the Ladoga Front. 


As an officer cadet in the pre-war Austrian Army. 


Starting in March 1942, Dutter was given command of a line company. 
This was his fourth assignment in a different branch or specialty: machine 
guns, combat engineers, antitank elements and, with this assignment, infantry. 
Dutter and his 5./Infanterie-Regiment 2 were employed at the Kirischi 
Bridgehead, where he survived five days of close-combat operations. For his 
performance there, he received the German Cross in Gold on 9 October. In 
the second winter on the Russian Front, the regiment suffered such high 
losses as a result of the continuous offensive operations of the Soviets to 
relieve the encirclement of Leningrad, that the Oberleutnant was given 
acting command of the //./Infanterie-Regiment 2. The onetime cadet at the 
academy, in Wiener Neustadt had his companies firmly under control in the 
positional warfare, where he remained at the front despite receiving shrapnel 
in the face. During a difficult situation, he effortlessly switched to 
commanding the /./Infanterie-Regiment 2 and proved himself anew! A short 
time later the expedited promotion to Hauptmann came through, a promotion 
that had been energetically requested by the regimental commander. 


Hauptmann Franz Dutter prior to the award of the Close Combat Badge in Bronze, placing these 
photographs somewhere between March and May 1944. 

In the three separate battles conducted along the banks of gigantic Lake 
Ladoga, entire divisions were bled white on both sides without either side 
being able to make substantial gains. In July 1943, Dutter was badly 
wounded with deep wounds to his abdominal area and on his hand. In the 
hospital, he also contracted jaundice, which delayed his convalescence even 
longer. When he returned, Dutter and his men were confronted with some 
difficult months in the Puschkin sector along the Leningrad Front. In January 
1944, another Soviet offensive was turned back. 


When it became possible to conduct a local attack across the ice against 
Pirissar Island on Lake Peipus as a result of the sub-freezing temperatures, 
Dutter led the assault. The men were able to eliminate an outpost that was 
identified in the nick of time and finally occupied the small island after hard 
fighting. This success enabled the //. Infanterie-Division to have a better 
jumping-off point for its fighting in the course of the next few days. On 20 
March 1944, the brave company commander received the Knight’s Cross for 
this operation. 


In May 1944, the regiment finally had time to catch up on its paperwork, 
so that Hauptmann Dutter first received the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze 
and then the Close Combat Clasp in Silver in rapid succession for his total of 
36 certified close-combat days. A short time later, the Austrian was entrusted 
with the acting command of the battle-tested regiment and committed to 
defensive fighting, the likes of which had few equals. The grenadiers of the 
11. Infanterie-Division were committed along the Narwa, together with 
battle-hardened elements of the Latvian and Estonian Waffen-SS, where it 
and its comrades-in-arms turned back hundreds of Soviet infantry and armor 
attacks and endured hundreds of artillery barrages. Despite being constantly 
strafed from the air and being numerically far inferior to the enemy’s soldiers 
and equipment, Armeegruppe Narwa held firm for an astonishingly long time. 
The power and momentum of the Red Army, reinforced by the dearly bought 
relief of Leningrad, broke through in the end, however, and transitioned 
directly into the Soviet summer offensive of 1944. 


OK 


Promoted to Major on 20 June 1944, Dutter had to assume command of the 
division’s Grenadier-Regiment 23, which had lost all of its senior leaders. 
Together with the remaining officers of the regiment, he had to endure another 
round of difficult situations and three days of close combat at Doropat. 
Recommended for the Oakleaves for his performance during these difficult 
weeks in September 1944, the recommendation was downgraded by the 
German Army High Command, with Dutter receiving a mention in the Army 
Honor Roll and an Army Recognition Certificate instead. Both awards were 
presented to Dutter on 17 October 1944, while he was recovering in the 
hospital from his third wound (arm and hip). 
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Preliminary Knight’s Cross award certificate. 


In the fall, the division was positioned along the front at Libau. As part of 
Heeresgruppe Nord, it was pushed back to Kurland, where it was encircled. 
Dutter fought there as the commander of Grenadier-Regiment 44—with little 
more than 300 men on its rolls—during four of the Kurland battles. During 
the fighting at Kontsu, Reola, Doropat, Musas and Lääniste, he picked up 
close-combat days 40 to 58. 


On 22 November 1944, the acting regimental commander received the 
highest infantry award, the Close Combat Clasp in Gold, as one of the most 
senior officers to receive that award. The toughest instances of close combat 
—14 in all—had been experienced by the Major in August, most of the time 


while attached to the command of the 4. SS-Freiwilligen-Panzer-Grenadier- 
Brigade “Nederland”. 


The planned presentation of the award by Generaloberst Guderian in 
Berlin did not take place, however, due to the difficult situation at the front. 
In November, the obstinacy of the division was recognized by the 
presentation of the Oakleaves to its commander, Generalleutnant Reymann. 
The “Elk” Division had been commanded by a recipient of this award once 
before: Siegfried Thomaschki in 1943. 


As the situation worsened in Kurland in April 1945, the highly decorated 
Major received strict orders to report to the regimental commander course at 
Halle-Gosau. Up to that point, he had successfully resisted a transfer to the 
infantry school. He was flown out of the pocket, an action on the part of the 
division commander that spared the Austrian almost certain Soviet captivity. 
The Major was finally formally presented his Close Combat Clasp in Gold 
at Halle-Gosau on 21 April 1945. In May, he was relieved of his award by a 
US soldier... 
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German Cross in Gold and Close Combat Clasp in Gold certificates. 
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List of close combat days. 


In June 1945, the former Major was released from captivity. He returned 
to his native city of Wiener Neustadt, where he experienced the coming and 
going of a new generation of Austrian officers in 1955. After training in 
pedagogy, Dutter became a teacher, first at an elementary school and then at a 
high school. He ended his second career as the Director of the School for 


KKK 


Pedagogy. He died on 21 November 1996. 


Author’s Note: I am indebted to Franz Dutter’s widow for assistance in the 
preparation of this section. 


SS-Hauptsturmfihrer der Reserve Hans Eckert 


Born: 1 June 1916 in Zailach (Middle Franconia) 
Died: 11 July 1974 in Kitzingen (Lower Franconia) 


Kirk 


Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 20 April 1944 
Knight’s Cross: 4 May 1944 
50 Days of Certifiable Close Combat 


Kick 


Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Gold 


Wisliceny’s Tank Killer 


SS-Obersturmführer Eckert observed the hectic movements of Soviet 
antitank-gun crews through his binoculars. “Gun Bunnies” were carrying 
ammunition to the guns; apparently, the enemy was expecting the German 
attack. To the rear, he could see two antiaircraft guns and dug-in infantry— 
the position would be hard to break open. 


A few minutes later, Eckert’s self-propelled antitank guns rolled out. 
Friendly artillery supported Eckert’s movements with directed fires. Despite 
that, two self-propelled guns fell victim to the enemy’s antitank guns. Eckert 
moved his guns skillfully, however. He exploited a narrow route between a 
chain of hills and a Soviet tank ditch and hit the enemy antitank guns in the 
flank. A few minutes later, everything was over. The self-propelled guns 
continued to move on, however, and used the confusion in the Soviet main 
line of resistance to their advantage, knocking out additional antitank guns. In 
all, Eckert’s men eliminated some 17 enemy guns on this day of fighting at 


Olscank. A short while later, the SS-Obersturmführer and his crew 
personally knocked out an additional seven enemy guns. 
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Hans Eckert was born on 1 June 1916 as the son of a farmer in middle 
Franconia. From his earliest years, he assisted on the family farm. In 1934 he 
volunteered for the SS and received military training. After four years of 
service, the SS-Unterscharführer left the SS in order to help out back on the 
farm. He was recalled to service two months before the war started, and he 
was designated as a platoon headquarters section leader in the 5./SS- 
Standarte “Deutschland” during the fighting in Poland. He then fought on the 
Western Front in the summer of 1940. After the young soldier had taken over 
a leaderless platoon in a critical situation, he received the opportunity to 
become an officer. In the winter of 1940/1941, he took all of the necessary 
courses. On 31 January 1941, the broad-shouldered, powerful SS- 
Untersturmführer became a platoon leader within the antitank company of 
his old regiment. The fighting in Yugoslavia was characterized by the 
engagement of bunker positions; in Russia, the situation changed 
dramatically. 


SS-Hauptsturmftihrer Hans Eckert with both Knight’s Cross and Close Combat Clasp in Gold. 


Although the Soviet tank arm initially was not the equal of the 
Panzertruppe either technically or tactically, it was vastly superior in terms 
of overall numbers and always attacked bravely. As a platoon leader in the 
14. (Panzerjäger)/SS-Infanterie-Regiment (mot.) “Deutschland”, Eckert 
led his 5-centimeter antitank guns during the pocket battles of 1941 and 
received both classes of the Iron Cross for his performance of duty. 


He and his men became the “saviors” of the infantry almost every day. 
Whenever enemy tanks surfaced along the infantry’s front, Eckert and his men 
were called forward. When that happened, the situation was anything but 


clear, and Eckert often found himself behind the lead elements of the Soviet 
attacking force, whereupon he would have to turn around and attack the 
enemy from the rear. He was able to knock out the KV I’s, with their 43 tons, 
7.62-millimeter main guns and armor plating of up to 130 millimeters with a 
direct hit, but the 52-ton KV IPs proved more difficult. Even more 
impressive to the tank killers were the later versions of the T 34’s. Armed 
with an 85-millimeter main gun, a 550 horsepower engine that allowed 
speeds of up to 37 kilometers an hour and thick armor plating, the T 34/85’s 
were able to withstand a poorly aimed round. As a result, many of the 
antitank guns also fell victim to the enemy’s tanks. For Eckert and his men, 
the best weapons the tank killers had were surprise, good use of the terrain, 
experience and unit cohesiveness. 


He was wounded in the fighting during the winter. When he returned to 
duty, he had a new commander, SS-Hauptsturmführer Günther Wisliceny. 
Eckert fought under the command of this officer at Rshew, along the Don and 
at Poltawa. Wisliceny went on to receive the Swords to the Knight’s Cross, 
as well as the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. 


Eckert was promoted to reserve SS-Obersturmführer on 9 November 
1942 and, in January 1943, he was wounded again, but continued to serve at 
the front. 
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Eckert was given acting command of both the 8./SS-Panzer-Grenadier- 
Regiment “Deutschland” and then its 12th company. He remained in 
command of the former company until March of 1944. At Kharkov and Kiev, 
Eckert’s company continuously conducted spirited attacks. During the fighting 
at Kursk in the summer, Eckert and his men enjoyed good success again. 
Large numbers of “kills” were recorded at the armored engagement at 
Prochorowka where, together with the SS armored regiments, nearly 50% of 
the enemy’s inventory of tanks was knocked out or destroyed in this sector of 


the front. Despite all this, Operation “Citadel” did not succeed.20 


Despite being wounded for a fifth time, he was successful in the Kamenez- 
Podolsk Pocket, during continual fighting withdrawals. The tank-killing 
expert received the German Cross in Gold there after numerous days of close 


combat. A few days later, by attacking frontally, he wiped out a Soviet march 
column that was accidentally discovered in the sector of the 208. Infanterie- 
Division at Wolkowce. For this, the aggressive leader was recommended for 
the Knight’s Cross. He received notification of his award via radio a few 
days later, while fighting in the sector of the 75. Infanterie-Division, where 
he cleared Hill 347 in spite of strong Soviet attacks. During the long and 
difficult fighting, he had his vehicles resupplied by means of assault 
detachments. At the same time, in the middle of the fighting, he was informed 
by his division commander that he had been submitted for the Close Combat 
Clasp in Gold! 


During the decisive days of the breakout to the west, the SS- 
Hauptsturmführer assumed acting command of the grenadier battalion of 
Kampfgruppe Weidinger and ultimately replaced Knight’s Cross recipient 
Alfred Lex, who had been killed. SS-Hauptsturmftihrer Lex, another 
Austrian, was first discovered in 2003 to have also been awarded the Close 
Combat Clasp in Gold at the time of his death. (See the section on Lex.) 


Although he had been placed in charge of infantry for the first time since 
May 1940 and the fighting was confusing at best, the tank-destroyer officer 
proved himself once again during these difficult days, before he was hit by 
artillery shrapnel and wounded for a sixth time. Eckert reached freedom in 
the west while being transported in a medical column that was guarded by 
assault guns. After being released from medical attention, Eckert was 
immediately transferred to the SS mechanized infantry school at Kienschlag, 
where he enriched the tank-destroyer courses through his experience and his 
hands-on, sometimes unorthodox tactics and methods. 


On 20 April 1944, the company commander was promoted to reserve SS- 
Hauptsturmführer and thus rewarded for his daily performance of duty and 
his bravery. 


Eckert returned to France with the divisional Kampfgruppe and underwent 
the hurried reconstitution of the division as the commander of the /2./SS- 
Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment “Deutschland”. When the commander of the 
I./SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment “Deutschland”, SS-Sturmbannfthrer 
Hinrich Schuster, was killed on 9 July, Eckert was given acting command of 
the battalion. Eckert was wounded on 9 August 1944 and again in February 
1945, at which time he was transferred to SS-Panzer-Greandier-Schule 


“Kienschlag”. In the final months of the war, the school was mobilized for 
combat, and Eckert led the 1st Battalion of Regiment “Konopacki ”. 
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Hans Eckert passed away on 11 July 1974, shortly after his 58th birthday, 
when he suffered an unexpected cerebral apoplexy. 


26 In the course of Operation “Citadel” more than 80,000 German soldiers, 
among them many irreplaceable veterans, were killed, wounded or 
captured. Thousands were lost for a long time recovering from wounds. 
The materiel losses also proved devastating—1,500 armored vehicles 
and 3,000 guns were lost. The Red Army has admitted losses of some 
3,000 armored vehicles! Editor’s Note: These figures are based on 
Soviet estimates of German losses, which were notoriously off the 
mark. 


Major Alois Eisele 
Born: 22 February 1914 in Salach (Wurttemberg) 


Kick 


Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 27 October 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 15 December 1944 

Knight’s Cross: 15 December 1943 
Oakleaves (No. 695): 12 January 1945 
50 Days of Certifiable Close Combat 


Kick 


Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Gold 


An Honorary Bavarian 


Bavarians are known to be a curious group. Obstinate and direct, but also 
full of life and humor. As soldiers, they are brave and reliable. If the “Free 
State” of Bavaria doesn’t quite see itself as part of Germany, then the foot 
soldiers of the classically Bavarian and steeped in tradition Grenadier- 
Regiment 61 did not look too kindly on the fact that Oberleutnant Alois 
Eisele, a native of the Wurttemberg province of Germany, assumed command 
of one of their companies. But over time, the two got to know and appreciate 
one another and the one-time “foreign” officer of the regiment was christened 
an honorary Bavarian. 
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Born in Salach in Wurttemberg on 22 February 1914, Alois Eisele started 
his adult life as an apprentice businessman before he decided on a military 


career in 1934. He started as a member of Infanterie-Regiment 13 in 
Ludwigsburg, where he served in one of the regiment’s machine-gun 
companies. Three years before the war started, he was transferred as a 
Gefreiter to Infanterie-Regiment 56. Stationed in Ulm, the reliable squad 
leader rose in rank to Unteroffizier. When the war started on 1 September 
1939, Eisele’s regiment remained far from the sounds of battle. Moreover, 
Eisele himself was transferred to the orderly room of the regiment’s 
headquarters company, where he managed the affairs of the company as a 
Feldwebel (1 February 1940). In March of 1940, he was transferred to the A 
(MG)/Infanterie-Regiment 56 as a platoon leader. 


Hauptmann Alois Eisele with the Knight’s Cross. Although it cannot be seen, he had also been 
awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Silver by that point. 


Various images of Eisele in the field and with his soldiers prior to the award of the Knight’s Cross. 
Page 98: Eisele wears all of his medals and badges, including what appears to be a Close Combat 
Clasp in Silver, which would place the image sometime in late fall 1944. 


Major Eisele on home leave with one of his children. Since he has received the Oakleaves to the 
Knight’s Cross, the photograph had to have been taken after 12 January 1945. 
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The award certificate for Eisele’s Close Combat Clasp in Gold. 


In May 1940, the soldiers of the 56th were able to show the French their 
skills. As part of the 5. Infanterie-Division, the battalions stormed through 
Belgium and distinguished themselves in the Neuse Bridgehead at Fumay and 
in the breakthrough to the English Channel. Feldwebel Eisele took over a 
platoon that had lost its leader in the 6./Infanterie-Regiment 56 and then 
went through the fighting along the Aisne and the Loire. Although the French 
Army was not as motivated and prepared to defend to the last as it was in the 
First World War, the victories in France took a high toll among the career 


soldiers. In order to plug these gaps and, at the same time, to form new 
divisions, there was a need for experienced personnel to become officers. 


As a result of his long years of service and his proven abilities in the field, 
Eisele was designated an officer candidate even before the final fighting in 
France was over. As the result of an energetic advocacy on the part of his 
regimental commander, Eisele was commissioned as a Leutnant on 15 
August 1940. As a visible reminder of his performance of duty, he also bore 
both classes of the Iron Cross. 


After performing well in a company commander course conducted by the 
2. Armee (not in a “schoolhouse” in Germany), Eisele assumed command of 
the newly formed 4./Infanterie-Regiment 421 of the likewise newly formed 
125. Infanterie-Division. After several weeks, Eisele was transferred to the 
4. (MG)/ Infanterie-Regiment 421, where he participated in the Balkans 
Campaign, against Greek and Yugoslavian field armies that also did not 
display limitless motivation. Oftentimes the most important weapons of the 
German Armed Forces in 1940 and 1941 were its striking ability, its modern 
weaponry and its ever-increasing combat experience and, of course, a 
corresponding deficit of these qualities in its opponents. 


Eisele proved in the Balkans that his former commander had not made a 
mistake, and he led his company with calm certitude and ability. Later on, 
among “his Bavarians”, it was often his human qualities that were decisive in 
ticklish situations. 


In June 1941, the Commander-in-Chief of Heeresgruppe Nord, 
Generalfeldmarschall von Leeb, led 26 divisions across the Soviet border. 
Generalfeldmarschall Bock, the Commander-in-Chief of Heeresgruppe 
Mitte, had 51 divisions under his command. In the south, 
Generalfeldmarschall von Rundstedt commanded the 59 division of 
Heeresgruppe Süd. The order of magnitude of the operation, the size and 
number of the troop formations and the extent of the victories in the Eastern 
Campaign were intended to overshadow everything up to that point in time! 


While Eisele served as a company commander at Lemberg (Lvov), Kiev, 
Kharkov, Stalino and along the Mius, military history was being made all 
around him. Since Stalin had positioned the majority of his forces right near 
the border— whether this was in preparation for offensive operations of his 


own, remains an open question—the Red Army suffered horrific losses. 
When German tanks advanced into the middle of gigantic troop 
concentrations and rear services areas for field armies, German infantry 
closed pocket after pocket and bombers and Stukas blasted everything into 
submission, untold numbers of Red Army divisions were wiped out. 
Hundreds of thousands of well-trained and experienced career soldiers 
surrendered to the German attackers, which tore great gaps in the structure of 


Stalin’s forces.2/ By the onset of winter, the German Army was outside the 
gates of Leningrad, Moscow and Rostov! 


Alois Eisele in the winter of 2001. 


The latter city was the focal point of the operations in the southern sector 
in 1942. The door to the Caucasus and the Great Bend of the Don was of 
immense operational value. 


Rostov, peppered with bunker systems, artillery and antiaircraft positions, 
was also manned with NKVD elite forces. These men, determined to fight, 
have often been called Stalin’s Waffen-SS. Rostov was an obstacle that had 
to be taken seriously. 


Among the formations selected for the assault was Infanterie-Regiment 
421. From the onset, the infantrymen recognized the determination of the foe. 
Eisele’s company was constantly embroiled in casualty-intensive house-to- 
house fighting along streets lined with barricades, machine-gun nests and 
mine obstacles. Sniper attacks, courageous immediate counterattacks and 
well-fortified bunker systems extracted a high toll among the infantry. Each 
house and building had to be taken individually by small assault detachments 
and Kampfgruppen. Thanks to near perfect coordination with the other 
regiments, it was finally possible to advance into the heavily fortified central 
portion of Rostov and clear the city! 


Eisele’s awards. His original combat awards. 


Eisele’s awards. The 1957 version of the Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross. 


A person who played a large part in this success was Eisele’s regimental 
commander, Oberst Alfred-Hermann Reinhardt, an officer who had already 
been awarded the Knight’s Cross. He would later rise to become a division 
commander; by the end of the war, the experienced veteran was also 


presented with both the Oakleaves and the Swords to the Knight’s Cross.2® 


After the victory at Rostov, the 125. Infanterie-Division advanced at a fast 
clip into the Caucasus—300 kilometers in 16 days. Fighting all the way, it 
reached the area around Krasnodar at the beginning of August. 


A few days after his promotion to Oberleutnant on 15 July 1942, a rifle 
round passed through Eisele’s upper thigh. Despite a great loss of blood, the 
company commander made it to the hospital. He recovered quite rapidly and 
was supposed to be sent back to the 725. Infanterie-Division at the 
beginning of October. But fate had something different in store for Alois 
Eisele. When the transport train that was supposed to take Eisele back to his 
regiment was attacked by enemy forces, the Oberleutnant rallied a few 
infantrymen together and offered the enemy forces desperate resistance. He 
was then “drafted” into service with the nearby 7. Infanterie-Division, 
where Gruppe Eisele fought for days on end at Gshatsk as part of Grenadier- 
Regiment 61. After many officers had fallen, Eisele was given acting 


command of the 9./Grenadier-Regiment 61. The officer made such an 
impression on the regimental commander, that he took pains to assure that he 
would be permanently transferred to his formation. Eisele thus became the 
one and only non-Bavarian officer in the entire regiment! 


Neither the Bavarians nor their “foreign” guest would ever regret it... 
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Promoted to Hauptmann on 10 March 1943, Eisele soon assumed 
command of the I/I./Grenadier-Regiment 61. He participated in the heavy 
defensive fighting around Spas Demensk; in the many weeks of fighting, he 
accumulated quite a few close-combat days. During the fighting as part of 
Operation “Citadel”, the battalion commander saw himself facing a 
numerically superior foe and the attack bogged down in the middle of 
artillery barrages, minefields and enemy armor attacks. Success could often 


only be garnered as a result of casualty-intensive assaults. Hauptmann 
Eisele did not do anything he would not ask his men to do and, as a result, he 
also collected even more close-combat days. A wound from artillery 
shrapnel in July and another wound (in the hand) in August only put the 
brakes on the man from Wurttemberg for a short time. For his performance of 
duty up to that point, he was awarded the German Cross in Gold. After the 
fighting along the Desna and the Gomel, the Close Combat Clasp in Silver 
was entered into his military pay book on 27 October 1943. But there was 
more to come... 
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For an extraordinary feat-of-arms at Gomel, Eisele received the Knight’s 
Cross in December. The //./Grenadier-Regiment 61 had been attached to the 
neighboring 251. Infanterie-Division to help it out of a hot spot. Eisele’s 
battalion had to hold out against a Soviet attack from the Guschez Bridgehead 
for 12 hours. It was not until two battalions of the 251. Infanterie-Division 
had established a blocking position behind the Bavarians that Eisele was 
able to fight a delaying action to the rear. 


Kick 


In January 1944, Eisele led his battalion along the banks of the frozen 
Narwa in hard defensive fighting. Thanks to his experience and the fist-class 
motivation of his men, many an apparently hopeless situation was reversed. 

On 20 May 1944, he was promoted to Major, his third promotion since 
being commissioned as a Leutnant in 1940! It was the result of his keen 
sense of duty and his magnificent leadership abilities. 


In the summer of 1944, the Soviet summer offensive hit the 7. Infanterie- 
Division as well. At the time, it was under the command of Generalmajor 
Fritz von Rappard, who was well liked by his soldiers. The division was 
attacked by two Soviet armored corps at Pinsk. It was not able to hold 
against these forces, and it conducted a fighting withdrawal, offering 
resistance in countless small towns and villages. After these hard weeks of 
fighting, Major Eisele was close to his 50th day of close combat. 


In Poland, his regimental commander, Oberst Weber,2” ordered Eisele to 
conduct an immediate counterattack. During the fighting to contain the Soviet 
bridgehead at Wywloka, Eisele was wounded for the fifth time in his career 
as he and 15 men of his ready-reserve platoon moved out against an enemy 
penetration. It was also to be his 50th and last day of close combat. 


After his wound had healed and he had received the Close Combat Clasp 
in Gold from General der Infanterie Burgdorf, the Major received the news 
that he was to attend a course for aides-de-camp. He had hoped to be 
transferred to the Army’s Infantry School. 


It was at that course that he received the surprising news that he had 
received the Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross for his achievements while 
serving as battalion commander. He was the 695th member of the German 
armed forces to be so awarded. A short while later, Eisele’s beloved 
division commander, Fritz von Rappard, also received the same award. In 
contrast to Eisele, however, the division commander would not be able to 
escape Soviet captivity later on. After a Soviet show trial as a supposed war 
criminal, he was executed. 


After finishing the course, Major Eisele showed moral courage by turning 
down an assignment at the headquarters of Reichsführer-SS Heinrich 
Himmler. This figure of Nazi terror had grabbed a field-army-group 
command for himself in the whirlpool of the defeat that was becoming 
apparent. He wanted to adorn his entourage with a highly decorated adjutant. 
Later on, Himmler failed completely at being a field commander. When 
Eisele turned down the offer, Himmler selected SS-Sturmbannftihrer Heinz 
Macher, who had likewise been decorated with the Oakleaves and the Close 
Combat Clasp in Gold. In May 1945, Eisele fell into American hands, 
despite efforts to keep from being captured. After two months, however, he 
was released. 
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After a difficult few years, he became a senior employee in a medium- 
sized business, where he retired in 1979. To this very day, he is a welcome 
figure at the meetings of his former 7. Infanterie-Division, as well as the 
Award Society of the Knight’s Cross. 


According to his own statements, the Close Combat Clasp in Gold, with 
its inseparable association with the forces directly at the front, had always 
meant more to him than the Knight’s Cross. 


In 2004, Alois Eisele celebrated his 90th birthday with his family. 
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Two infantrymen in street fighting, The MP 40’s are seen with shoulder stocks and a 32round clip. 


The rounds were 9 mm. It was a generally reliable and well-liked weapon, but it was prone to 
problems when confronted with dirt, wet or cold. 
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27 In the 1930’s, Stalin’s political cleansings against political opponents, 
“enemies of Communism’, contrarians and the completely innocent 
extended over into the armed forces. In addition to millions of civilians, 
political opponents and minorities, there were also estimated to be 
more than a million soldiers victimized after 1935, according to some 
estimates. Usually the verdict against them was death or a work camp. 
The officer corps was almost eliminated! Gone were 3 field marshals, 
90% of all generals at the time, 80% of the regimental commanders and 
chiefs-of-staff, as well as 35,000 officers of other ranks. 
Correspondingly, the morale, combat power, training and structure of 
the Red Army was practically eliminated as well in 1941 and 1942. It 
was not until 1943 that the wounds had healed. 


28 Alfred-Hermann Reinhardt, born in 1897 in Wurttemberg , was an infantry 
Gefreiter in World War 1, where he received the Iron Cross, Second 
Class. After the war, he served in a “Free Corps” and earned the Iron 
Cross, First Class. In the 1920’s and 1930’s, he served as a police 
officer. He was transferred into the Army as a Major in 1935. He 
served as a battalion commander in the French Campaign (Infanterie- 


Regiment 480 of the 260. Infanterie-Division), followed by 
participation in the Balkan Campaign. In December 1941, he was 
awarded the Knight’s Cross for his performance of duty at Rostov 
(Oberstleutnant). This was followed by operations in the Caucasus and 
the Kuban. On 28 September 1943, he received the Oakleaves to the 
Knight’s Cross. In February 1944, he assumed command of the 370. 
Infanterie-Division in the East as a Generalmajor. Later, he 
commanded the 73. Infanterie-Division on the Crimea. In the fall of 
1944, he was given command of the 98. Infanterie-Division in Italy. In 
Italy, he was awarded the Swords to the Knight’s Cross on 24 
December 1944 for his successful delaying actions and defensive 
operations. Last rank: Generalleutnant. He passed away in 1973. 


29 Alois Weber, born in the Upper Pfalz in 1903, had been a professional 
soldier since 1921. He participated in the Polish Campaign as a 
Hauptmann and a company commander in Infanterie-Regiment 19 of 
the 7. Infanterie-Division. In 1941, as a Major, he was awarded the 
Knight’s Cross in the Soviet Union. For a short period in 1942, he was 
the commandant of the Army Noncommissioned Officer Academy at 
Marienburg. In 1943, he returned to the division as an Oberstleutnant 
and commander of Grenadier-Regiment 61. On 1 March 1944, he was 
promoted to Oberst, and he received the Oakleaves to the Knight’s 
Cross (10 September 1944) for his excellent performance of duty during 
the fighting withdrawals along the Narew. Following this, he served as 
the commander of the 78. Volks-Grenadier-Division in Galicia, 
followed, in 1945, with command of the 362. Infanterie-Division in 
Italy. He died in 1976. 


Hauptmann Karl-Heinrich Fink 


Born: 1 April 1922 in Sonthofen (Bavaria) 
Died: 23 April 1980 in Lindenberg im Allgäu (Bavaria) 


Kirk 


Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Not awarded 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 1 June 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 24 April 1945 
Knight’s Cross: 20 February 1943 
More than 50 Days of Certifiable Close Combat 
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Tank Assault Badge in Bronze 
Tank Destruction Badge for Individuals 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Black 


A Battalion Commander at 23 


Born on 1 April 1922 at Sonthofen (Bavaria) as the son of a bank director, 
Karl-Heinrich Fink was drafted into the 27. Infanterie-Division three months 
after the war began. He completed his basic training at Augsburg in 
Infanterie-Ausbildungs-Bataillon 40. 


He did not participate in the Western Campaign in 1940. Instead, he was 
stationed in the rear area as a Gefreiter with the /./Infanterie-Regiment 246 
of the 88. Infanterie-Division. Fink followed his goal of becoming an officer 
with determination and successfully completed a pre-selection course for 
potential officer candidates. Starting in January 1941, he was assigned as a 
Fähnrich to the Armor School at Krampnitz. On 1 April 1941, his 19th 
birthday, Fink was commissioned. A few days later, Fink was standing in 
front of his new platoon in the 6./Schützen-Regiment 40 (17. Panzer- 


Division). It had been his desire to lead men in everyday duty, in battle and 
in crisis situations and now his dream had become reality. 


Fink had his baptism of fire just a few weeks later when the war against 
the Soviet Union started. While the tank regiment pounded home attack after 
attack, the 17. Panzer-Division made great advances, and the division’s 
mechanized infantry regiments also proved their mettle, especially during the 
large battles of encirclement at Smolensk and Minsk. Through their 
commitment and courages, the mechanized infantrymen also garnered great 
success along the Bug, at Slonim and in Tula. 


Then, however, the lead elements of the division bogged down 120 
kilometers outside of Moscow during the hard months of winter. The armored 
vehicles forfeited a large portion of their tactical value due to the weather, 
the cold and the terrain. At the same time, though, Fink was proving himself 
in countless engagements. By August 1941, he had received the Iron Cross, 
Second Class; by October of the same year, he was also wearing the Iron 
Cross, First Class and the Tank Destruction Badge in Bronze. A new 
challenge for the young officer, who had just turned 20, was the acting 
command of the 6./Schützen-Regiment 40, after his company commander 
was wounded in combat. 
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Oberleutnant Karl-Hemrich Fink some time after the award of his Knight’s Cross. 


Hauptmann Fink displays all of his awards, including the Individual Tank Destruction Strip. This 
photograph must have been taken just after the war ended, since Fink did not have the German Cross 
in Gold added to his pay book until 18 May 1945! 

After the regiment received a battlefield reconstitution in the spring of 
1942, Leutnant Fink was transferred to the headquarters of the //./Schützen- 
Regiment 40, to serve as liaison officer, where he supported the commander 
and the adjutant in all military matters. Fink’s main job was managing the 
messengers and coordinating with the divisional artillery. During periods of 
hectic fighting, however, Fink also had to serve as a combat patrol leader, a 
jack-of-all-trades or the leader of the battalion’s reserve. He started to 
accrue close-combat days. By the time of the summer offensive in the bend of 
the Ssuchinitischi, he had become the battalion adjutant, where he 
experienced even more dramatic times. 


During the attempted relief operation—Operation “Winter Storm’—of the 
encircled forces at Stalingrad, the 77. Panzer-Division was part of the field- 
army group that constituted the relieving force. Fighting against not only a 
superior force but also against time and bad weather, the relief force had to 
struggle for every meter it advanced towards the edge of the pocket. The 
strength of the relief forces turned out to be insufficient and, with a heavy 
heart, the objective palpably close, Operation “Winter Storm” had to be 
called off. That sealed the fate of the 6. Armee and brought a decisive victory 


to the Red Army. 


When Panzergrenadier-Regiment 40—as the motorized rifle regiment had 
been redesignated in the previous summer—found itself in a confusing 
situation during the difficult fighting, Karl-Heinrich Fink received the 
mission of assuming leadership of a platoon. Decisively engaged in an 
unequal struggle in the small village of Kotelikowo, Fink and six other 
survivors held out against an entire Soviet company and later succeeded in 
breaking out to the rest of the battalion. For this action, the division 
commander recommended Fink for the Knight’s Cross, but it was not until 
Fink was in attendance at the company commander course at Versailles 
(France) that he learned of the presentation of the award (20 February 1943). 
He was promoted to Oberleutnant shortly thereafter (1 March 1943). Still 
only 20 years old, Fink represented one of the youngest members of the 
German armed forces to receive the prestigious award! 


When he received the Close Combat Clasp in Silver four months later, 
Fink was again at a military academy. This time, however, he was instructing 
officer candidates at the Armor School at Wünsdorf. The young “Eastern” 
fighter was sharing his experiences with the next generation of officers. The 
months passed with instruction in using terrain, coordination between and 
among the infantry, the artillery, armor forces and the Luftwaffe, the 
employment of combat patrols, classroom instruction and field training. 


It was not until August 1944, when the German Army in the East has 
suffered such horrific losses as a result of the Soviet summer offensive, that 
Fink was called back to the front, this time with the /. Panzer-Division. He 
became the commander of the /./Panzergrenadier-Regiment 113 and saw 
fighting at Kobylany, conducted assaults and participated in close combat at 


Baranow and distinguished himself through his own initiative along the 
Dukla-Upass. In the latter case, he not only attacked a position at Alberti 
with five attached tanks, but he also carried out the attack to an important 
road. He was wounded as the company commander of the 
10./Panzergrenadier-Regiment 113 in the winter of 1944/45, the first time 
he had been wounded since his initial employment at the front in 1941. He 
had risen to the rank of Hauptmann, when the 1945 German 
counteroffensives began in Hungary. 
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Oberstlerninent 


Leutnant Fink’s preliminary award certificate for the Knight’s Cross. 
Attached to the I/V SS-Panzer-Korps under SS-Obergruppenführer und 
General der Waffen-SS Gille, a Diamonds recipient, the /. Panzer-Division 
was part of the relief effort against the Soviet encirclement of Budapest. The 


relief force was unable to reach the encircled forces, however. It was there, 
the subsequent Lake Balaton offensive and in the ensuing fighting 
withdrawal, that Fink was so often involved in close-combat activities and 
his number of close-combat days rapidly rose to 50. He especially 
distinguished himself in the fighting to maintain the brittle German lines 
around Stuhlweißenberg, Gardony, Lake Velence and at Jenö. On 24 April 
1945, Fink was informed of his award of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold 
when he was the acting commander of the //./Panzergrenadier-Regiment 113 
—after having just turned 23! 

He laid down his arms with the rest of the division but had the German 
Cross in Gold entered into his military pay book on 18 May 1945—after the 
war had ended—for his performance as acting battalion commander. 


Fink in the Bundeswehr. 


The officer who had proven himself over and over again was thus also one 
of the last military personnel of the German armed forces to receive such an 
award and to have it recognized. 
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Fink was not released from captivity until 1947, at which time he entered 
into a number of different professions, until the Federal Republic of Germany 
received permission to rebuild its military. He entered active duty as a 
Hauptmann in 1958, where he served as a company commander. As a 


Major, he became an instructor of tactics and, at the end of the 1960’s, he 
commanded a Panzergrenadier battalion. In 1979, the former Knight’s Cross 
recipient ended his career as an Oberstleutnant and as the head of the 
Defensive District of Ulm. 


Karl-Heinrich Fink died on 23 April 1980 in the Allgäu area of Bavaria at 
the age of 58. 


Mechanized infantry advance under covering fire provided by the machine gun in the armored 
personnel carrier. 


30 Without a doubt, Stalingrad was a turning point in the war. Other decisive 
milestones, however, were the defeat outside of Moscow in 1941, the 
failed German summer offensive at Kursk in 1943, as well as, to a 
certain extent, the defeat of the Luftwaffe over Great Britain in 1940. 


Major Heinz Finke 


Born: 8 February 1920 in Alt-Jauer (Silesia) 
Died: 7 December 1996 in Munich (Bavaria) 


Kirk 


Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Not awarded 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 1 October 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: Beginning of February 1945 
Knight’s Cross: 4 May 1944 
Up to 55 Days of Certifiable Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
Recognition Certificate of the Army 
Mention in the Honor Roll of the Army 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Silver 


An Injustice That Cries Out to Heaven 


Heinz Finke, who would later go on to serve in the Bundeswehr, was born 
in Jauer (Silesia) on 8 February 1920. 


He entered service as a volunteer in /nfanterie-Regiment 51 of the 18. 
Infanterie-Division in November 1938. Gefreiter Finke experienced the 
Campaign in Poland as a company headquarters section messenger. For his 
bravery in the face of the enemy, he was one of the first infantrymen of the 
army to receive the Iron Cross, Second Class. He was designated as a 
Fahnenjunker and sent to the infantry school at Berlin-Döberitz in October, 
where he participated in an officer-candidate course. At the start of Case 
“Yellow”—the German invasion of the Lowlands and France—he was with 
his regiment again as a Fahnenjunker-Feldwebel. He remained with the 


field-replacement battalion, however, and did not see combat. As 
compensation, he was able to put on the shoulder boards of a Leutnant on 17 
July 1940. 


When a gigantic force of nearly three-million men was assembled along 
the German-Soviet border in the summer of 1941 in anticipation of Operation 
“Barbarossa”, Heinz Finke was a platoon leader in the 4. (MG)/Infanterie- 
Regiment 51 (mot.). (The division had been restructured and redesignated as 
the 78. Infanterie-Division (mot.) in November 1940.) On the morning of 22 
June 1941, a campaign began for the division that would last four years and 
take it through Lithuania and into Northern Russia, down to the Ukraine and, 
in the end, back to its start point, East Prussia. During those years, the brave 
division lost some 18,000 officers and men and, as a result, had one of the 
highest casualty rates in the entire Germany Army. 
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Major Finke with all of his awards, including the Army Honor Roll Clasp. 


Leutnant Finke led his machine-gun squads with both discretion and 
bravery in the fighting at Vilna, Minsk, Bialystok and the Ulla Bridgehead. 
He was awarded the Iron Cross, First Class in October 1941 for his 
achievements in the Wolchow Bridgehead. It was there that the young 
Leutnant was also wounded for the first time. By November, the Russian 
winter had already arrived and made life difficult for the poorly prepared 
infantrymen. The division also became acquainted with the determination of 
the Red Army. At Tichwin, /nfanterie-Regiment 51 (mot.), together with 
some attached tanks and the divisional artillery in support, turned back the 


intense attacks of several Soviet regiments. This was followed by the hard 
winter fighting in the greater area of Leningrad. 


In the spring of 1942, field fortifications were established that enabled the 
positions to be held against a new counteroffensive of the Soviets. When 
larger formations of the German Army became encircled at Demjansk and 
Cholm for the first time, elements of Finke’s division also participated in the 
relief efforts. After heavy, confused fighting that involved the taking of many 
casualties, both pockets were eventually relieved. Leutnant Finke was 
wounded again, but he did not require treatment at the hospital. 


The following months, until the end of 1942, were spent on the bitterly 
contested Redja Front near Lake Ilmen. A reserve Oberleutnant since 29 
June 1942, Finke was also given command of the machine-gun company. It 
was there that he collected experience as the leader of combat patrols and 
assault groups. 


In March 1943, during intense defensive fighting in the center of the 76. 
Armee that saw a lot of casualties, the Oberleutnant was given acting 
command of the /./Grenadier-Regiment 51 (as his regiment had been 
redesignated). At the time, he was the senior officer of the battalion! He and 
his men went through a difficult time. After serving as the acting battalion 
commander, he returned to his machine-gun company, where he was also 
awarded the German Cross in Gold on 5 September 1943. In the fall, he also 
received the Close Combat Clasp in Silver and, although only 24 years old, 
was promoted to Hauptmann (30 November 1943), as an active-duty officer. 


Hauptmann Finke on the day he was awarded the Knight’s Cross. 


The majority of Finke’s close-combat days were accumulated during the 
four separate battles for Smolensk in the summer and fall of 1943. In the 
winter, the Hauptmann was wounded once more. Fortunately, once again, it 
was not serious. 


In the early part of 1944, the mechanized infantry of the division moved 
out once again in wind and snow, this time as part of the relief force for the 
Tscherkassy Pocket. 


At Kratnaja-Ssloboda, the company commander and his men ejected a 
Soviet company from positions that the Germans had lost. Finke was 
recommended for the Knights Cross for that operation, but the 


recommendation was downgraded to a listing in the German Army’s Honor 
Roll and the subsequent award of the Honor Roll Clasp. However, only four 
months later, the coveted neck award was to be his for his achievements 
during seven days of defensive fighting in the Wetrenka-Krasnita Sector. 
Although a Major (24 April 1944) and the battalion commander, Finke 
personally conducted a combat patrol during a critical phase of the fighting in 
order to close a gap in the front line located in a patch of woods. In such 
instances, the veteran did not trust his company commanders or his adjutant. 
His motto: “Do it yourself !” 


As a reward for his constant initiative and, at the same time, an urgently 
needed rest, Major Finke was given a “bravery” home leave. He remained 
there in the summer of 1944, when the Soviet summer offensive threatened to 
collapse the entire Eastern Front and caused immense losses for the 
Germans. The Major, who had married during his leave in Germany, 
returned to the Eastern Front in September and assumed command of 
Panzergrenadier-Regiment 30 of his combat-hardened division. 


His division had suffered immensely in the previous few months and was 
designated by the German Army High Command as only a division-level 
Kampfgruppe. Finke’s regiment consisted of only two weak battalions. As a 
result of the consolidation of many weakened units, Finke was given a 
battalion command again in East Prussia, this time of his old 
I./Panzergrenadier-Regiment 51. It was there that he experienced the 
encirclement of German forces at Königsberg and Heiligenbeil. In weeks of 
trench fighting and engagements in small villages, characterized by the 
Soviet’s superiority in artillery and in the air, Major Finke obtained his 50th 
day of close combat. In positions near Königsberg, he was awarded the 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold by his division commander, Generalmajor 
Rauch. 


A few days later, the enemy broke through the lines of the exhausted 
regiment at Seelesen, rubbing out the remnants of its two battalions and 
encircling several ad hoc Kampfgruppen. It was in this situation that Major 
Finke ordered his headquarters to break out in small groups. During the night, 
Major Finke led one of the groups, but he was reported as missing ever 
since. 
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It appeared that the headquarters of the practically destroyed division had 
nothing better to do than report Major Heinz Finke to the German Army High 
Command for the laughable suspicion of being “absent without leave”! Given 
the situation at the front and the innumerable instances of this officer having 
proven himself, the report represented an incomprehensible injustice. At the 
high command, the matter was not investigated at all and Finke’s promotion 
to Oberstleutnant, which had already been initiated, was put on hold. 
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Oberst Finke in the Bundeswehr. 


What had happened? 


During that fateful night, Finke had lost contact with the group he was 
leading and, after several days, ran into the arms of a Soviet rifle squad. 


After forced marches that lasted for weeks on end, he was sent to a camp in 
the east. Later on, the officer was imprisoned for a time in the infamous 
prison at Lubjanka and, based on a made-up legal filing, he was sentenced to 
death! In 1951, he was “pardoned” from the death sentence and given 2 
consecutive 25-year-sentences of forced labor. 


After hard years in the Urals, the former Knight’s Cross recipient returned 
home as one of the last soldiers released from Soviet captivity in 1955. In 
spite of his poor treatment and the inadequate nourishment, Finke’s will to 
live had remained unbroken. 
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After a year of freedom, he joined the Bundeswehr, where the general- 
staff Major served in the headquarters of a mechanized-infantry brigade. In 
1961, he was designated to assist in the production of Army manuals. After 
then spending considerable time at the equivalent of the US Army’s 
Command and General Staff College, he was transferred as a general-staff 
Oberstleutnant to the German Ministry of Defense as a department head. He 
then returned in 1968 to the Führungsakademie, where he was a year-group 
leader. In 1975, the general-staff Oberst became the assistant division 
commander of the 6. Panzergrenadier-Division. His career with the 
Bundeswehr ended in 1979, when the recipient of the Federal Service Cross 
was the Chief-of-Staff of the Munich Military District. 


It was not until seven years later, in 1986, that the award of the Close 
Combat Clasp in Gold could be proven. The father of two died on 7 
December 1996 in Munich. 


SS-Obersturmfihrer Kurt Franke 


Born: 13 June 1913 in Wurzen (Saxony) 
Died: 19 January 1945 in the Military Hospital at Veszprem 
(Hungary) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 9 October 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 20 December 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 6 March 1945 (posthumous)? | 
Knight’s Cross: 3 October 1943 
53 Days of Certifiable Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Bronze 
Demjansk Shield 
German Cross in Gold 


Wound Badge in Silver 
The Best Combat Patrol Leader in the “Totenkopf” Division 


Kurt Franke was born in Saxony on 13 June 1913 as the son of a master 
carpenter. In 1935, he entered the military arm of the SS. In 1938, SS- 
Scharführer Franke was assigned to one of the controversial guard units for 
the concentration camps—which, it should be noted, were by no means death 
camps at that point—and then, at the onset of the war, was transferred into the 


newly formed SS-Totenkopf-Division. 


This division was commanded by the infamous SS-Gruppenführer 


Theodor Eicke.?? After the SS- Verfügungs-Division of SS-Gruppenführer 
Hausser, it was actually the second division-level large formation of the SS. 
It was eager to prove itself in combat, although initially the generals of the 


Army looked at it with scorn. 
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SS-Hauptscharführer Kurt Franke on the day of the presentation of his Knight’s Cross. 


Franke before the war as a member of an SS Totenkopf formation. 


During the Campaign in France, the Verfügungs-Division, as well as the 
SS-Totenkopf-Division, were able to refute these prejudices for the most 
part. As a result of high esprit de corps, they were able to achieve 
considerable success in the field (Arras, for instance). For his performance 
as a platoon headquarters section leader, Kurt Franke received the Iron 
Cross, Second Class, as well as the Wound Badge in Black for his wounding 
by shrapnel. At the same time, other personnel of the division, who would go 
on to high-level awards and duty positions, were also serving in the division, 
such as the future Swords recipient, Georg Bochmann, the commander of an 
antitank company, and Hermann Prieß, a promising artillery officer. 


The division was then stationed in Poland, where it underwent 
restructuring as a motorized-infantry division. It was allocated to 
Heeresgruppe Nord in the summer of 1941, where it was initially that field- 
army-group’s reserve in the fighting to break through the frontier positions in 
the Baltic. This was followed by weeks of pursuit against the Red Army 
through Lithuania, Estonia and Latvia, during which the Soviets suffered 
great losses. As a result of the experience it had gained and its combat 
prowess, the division soon became the equal of any Army division. 
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Franke’s 53 days of close combat. These lists were prepared to justify the award of the various levels 
of the Close Combat Clasp. 
SS-Unterscharftihrer Franke led his grenadiers in countless engagements 
and started to accumulate close-combat days, before the famous pocket 
developed at Demjansk after the hard winter fighting south of Leningrad. 


The division, along with numerous Army divisions, was encircled by the 
Red Army after the latter conducted a surprise offensive. For weeks on end, 
the SS-Totenkopf-Division defended its sector of the front with extreme 
toughness and did not give up an inch of ground. The divisions were able to 
withstand the extremely intense in attacks as a result of aerial resupply. 
Franke, who had been wounded in the fall, was wounded once again in the 
pocket. Thanks to the aerial resupply efforts and the severity of his wounds, 
he was flown out of the pocket in a Luftwaffe transport machine. For his 


brave performance of duties in the trench fighting, Franke received the 
Demjansk Shield, an award created by the German Army High Command for 
those who had participated in the campaign. It was worn on the sleeve of the 
soldier’s uniform. 


After the brave defenders at Demjansk were able to break out from their 
encirclement, the weakened division was sent to France for reconstitution 
and reorganization as a mechanized infantry division. In January 1943, SS- 
Panzer-Grenadier-Division “Totenkopf” was sent back to the Soviet Union. 


The division was attached to the newly formed II. SS-Panzer-Korps, 
where it was employed in the retaking of Kharkov. It was during this fighting 
that Franke experienced extremely tough antitank and infantry fighting, in the 
process of which he was awarded the Iron Cross, First Class. The SS- 
Hauptscharführer also stood out as a specialist in patrolling. Over and over 
again, Franke and his small band of hand-picked men conducted 
reconnaissance against the enemy, eliminated bunkers and antitank-gun 
positions, cut signals lines or eliminated advancing enemy armored vehicles. 
Franke was soon wearing the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze. 


At Jeremejawka, the division encircled two Soviet divisions and 
destroyed them with the help of the Luftwaffe. No longer a subject of 
ridicule, the division was considered an elite formation and was constantly 
being sent to the hot spots of the front. After the fighting at Kursk, the division 
was sent to the Mius River, where it defended with distinction. Franke was 
able to raise his “score” with regard to close-combat days to 30 there, and he 
subsequently received the Close Combat Clasp in Silver on 20 December 
1943. 
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By then, he had become a platoon leader in the //./SS-Panzer-Grenadier- 
Regiment 6 “Theodor Eicke”. His regimental commander, the future 
Oakleaves recipient and division commander, Karl Ullrich, valued the man 
from Saxony and liked to use him “in difficult situations”. Franke led patrols 
on more than one occasion on direct orders from the regimental commander; 
he also met his objectives with deadly precision. 


During one such difficult operation, Franke, together with a single rifle 
squad and a machine-gun squad, were able to form a bridgehead over the 
Merla and hold the position despite intense enemy attacks. Ullrich was able 
to present him with the Knight’s Cross in October 1943 for that operation. 
Opposing the “Totenkopf” at Merla were no less than three Guards rifle 
divisions, as well as three regular rifle divisions! 


Franke remained equally successful and brave in the fighting that followed 
at Stalino, Poltava and along the Narew, where he had assumed acting 
command of the //./SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment 6 “Theodor Eicke”. In 
January 1944, the SS-Hauptscharftihrer was designated as the battalion’s 
liaison officer, where he performed important military duties for the 
commander and was prepared for his planned battlefield commissioning. 


In his capacity as the liaison officer, Franke continued to distinguish 
himself, such as the time he plugged a gap in the front at Olgopol during a 
crisis situation with messengers, drivers and radio operators of the battalion 
headquarters. He then returned to head his old company, where he fought 
successfully at Kotowsk. On 20 April 1944, he was promoted to SS- 
Untersturmfuhrer as a result of his achievements and his front-line 
experience. He was later awarded the German Cross in Gold for his 
performance of duty as the battalion liaison officer. 


The one-time mechanic led his soldiers with great circumspection and a 
practiced leadership style in the Balta-Bisrula sector. It was there that he 
saw the division commander, SS-Gruppenführer PrieB, awarded the Swords 
to the Knight’s Cross, which reflected great honor back on the division. A 
short while later, a highly respected Knight’s Cross and Close Combat Clasp 
in Gold recipient of the division, Hermann Buchner, was killed fighting. The 
unflappable Franke had also achieved his 50th day of close combat by this 
point, but the fact was not known within the regiment at the time, because the 
necessary reports had not been processed. 


SS-Untersturmftihrer Franke continued to serve at the front, where he 
continued to distinguish himself. In one instance, he plugged a gap in the front 
that had been created when a Soviet company had broken through the lines. In 
the process, the Soviet company was almost completely wiped out, as was an 
antitank- gun section that had also been brought forward. 
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Franke and his regimental commander, the Oakleaves recipient SS-Obersturmbannführer Karl 
Ullrich, in 1944. 
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At the end of December, the division moved to Hungary, along with the 
likewise elite 5. SS-Panzer-Division “Wiking”. Under the command of 
Diamonds recipient SS-Obergruppenführer Gille, the IV SS-Panzer-Korps 
was to relieve the encircled Budapest. By then, Franke had been promoted to 
SS-Obersturmftihrer (9 November 1944). He attacked at the head of his 
company on 1 January 1945; after initial success, the attack bogged down 
after several days in the heavy defensive fires. Involved in close combat 
once again during this round of engagements, Kurt Franke was badly 
wounded on 19 January 1945 and later died in the division hospital at 
Veszprem. 
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Two months later, when the respective reports were being processed, it 
was determined that the father of four had survived a total of 53 days of close 
combat. He was awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Gold, albeit 
posthumously. 


31 Editor’s Note: Scherzer lists the date as 16 March 1945. 


32 Theodor Eicke would go on to become an Oakleaves recipient and is 
considered the “father” of the SS-Totenkopf-Division. As a died-in-the- 
wool National Socialist, he had already entered the party in 1928. He 
was a close friend of Himmler and was the first commandant of the 
concentration camp at Dachau. He was the first commander of the newly 
formed division in 1939. Despite a lack of preparation for this post, he 
scored a number of military successes. He was, however, a ruthless 
soldier and a fanatical follower of Hitler. He was killed in 1943 in an 
air crash near Kharkov. Despite intense defensive fires, his remains 
were recovered from no-man’s-land by a patrol. 


Oberleutnant Erwin Frankenfeld 
Born: 12 September 1920 in Offleben (East Prussia) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 8 October 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Skipped 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 1 April 1945 
Knight’s Cross: 23 March 1945 
50 Days of Certifiable Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Gold 


He Skipped the Close Combat Clasp in Silver 


Parteien, Lankhoff, Rennesgut, Balga...Erwin Frankenfeld, now 84 years 
old, will never be able to forget the names of those villages. For him, every 
name is coupled with painful memories, difficult fighting and the death of 
good comrades. Along the front in East Prussia in 1945, the young 
Oberleutnant and company commander experienced months of fighting 
without the slightest pause, bitterly conducted house-to-house and trench 
fighting and 27 days of close combat, which brought him the Close Combat 


Clasp in Gold, as well as the Knight’s Cross. 


As a result of being employed in the hot spots, his list of certified close- 
combat days grew so rapidly that he never wore the Close Combat Clasp in 


Silver. 
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Born on 12 September 1920 in Offleben as the son of an industrious East 
Prussian locomotive engineer, the young Erwin Frankenfeld worked for the 
Reich Labor Service as an office employee before entering the military. Four 
months after the start of the war, in December 1939, Frankenfeld was called 
to service. He received his basic training in Infanterie-Regiment 82, before 
he joined the 9./Infanterie-Regiment 12 in February 1940. Both regiments 
were part of the 3/7. Infanterie-Division, which had a lion as its symbol. 


Nervousness, uncertainty and stress made life difficult for the infantrymen 
in the months that followed. Young, combat-inexperienced soldiers such as 
Frankenfeld were also itching to see action. The daily drill and additional 
combat exercises contributed to the stress in the companies as well, with the 
French occasionally letting themselves be heard with their artillery. 
Otherwise, however, the Western Front was quiet and was sarcastically 
referred to as the Sitzkrieg. 
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Leutnant Erwin Frankenfeld’s portrait of him as a young officer in Grenadier-Regiment 82 in 1943 


has been retouched to add the Knight’s Cross and obliterate any swastikas. There are no known 
original photographs of him after being presented the Knight’s Cross in March 1945. 


On 10 May, the attack was finally on and Schütze Frankenfeld held his 
nerve and performed his duties well: assaults against high ground held by 
French infantry; firefights in small villages; the crossing of large rivers such 
as the Somme and the Loire; and defensive actions against enemy 
counterattacks against bridgeheads. After France capitulated, Frankenfeld’s 
division remained in the West (Normandy). For the actions in the campaign, 
the brave East Prussian was promoted to Obergefreiter and awarded the 
Infantry Assault Badge. 


In the fall, he was transferred, along with several of his comrades, to the 
1./Infanterie-Regiment 431. The regiment belonged to the newly formed 
131. Infanterie-Division, which was being activated at the Bergen Training 
Area. 


Kick 


The former office worker, who had married in the meantime, was once 
again at the front in June 1941, when he led a squad from his company into 
the war in the East. Frankenfeld and his regiment saw hard fighting, pocket 
battles and positional warfare at Brest-Litowsk, Bialystok, Gomel and Kiev. 
In October, while he convalesced from his first wound, he received the Iron 
Cross, Second Class. 


The young East Prussian was especially proud of his first medal. Even 
then, the Gefreiter was aware of the immense importance of comradeship 
and teamwork. On the battlefield, during an attack or defending one’s 
positions, only those survived who also covered the backs of others. It was 
not uncommon for a foot soldier, at the risk of his own life, to save someone 
who was caught in enemy fire even though personally he could not stand that 
person or did not get along with him. Comradeship was not exactly the same 
thing as friendship. 

Years later, as an officer, Frankenfeld placed great emphasis on teamwork 
within his company and attributed the Knight’s Cross exclusively to the 
dedication of his men to their duty. 
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After being released from the hospital, Frankenfeld did not return to his 
old regiment. Instead, he was reassigned to his first division, the 37. 
Infanterie-Division, and his old regiment, Infanterie-Regiment 82. It was 
with his old regiment that he experienced the positional warfare at Juchnow 
and Wjasma. 


In addition to the four days of close combat that were retroactively 
awarded him for the fighting in 1941, he received five days in 1942 and three 
days in 1943. Frankenfeld was only used occasionally in combat and 
reconnaissance patrols at the time. 


In the summer of 1942, the “Lion” Division, under the command of the 


well-known Generalmajor Friedrich HoBbach,?? participated in the summer 
offensive at Orel. Despite the large concentration of men and equipment, it 
was not possible to achieve a breakthrough against the Red Army, which was 
already numerically superior. Frankenfeld’s regiment pulled back to the 
Desna and later on occupied positions at Gomel. 


The experienced squad leader was sent to the field noncommissioned 
officer academy of the 4. Armee, where he was groomed for a battlefield 
commission as a Fahnenjunker-Feldwebel. This distinction for a simple 
soldier was a direct result of his dedication to duty and his skilled 
leadership. Starting in September 1942, he was designated a platoon leader 
in his old company. After proving himself there, he went to his next hurdle, 
the officer-candidate course at the Infantry School in Hanover. On 1 April 
1943, he was commissioned as a Leutnant, after having received the Iron 
Cross, First Class a short while earlier. 


Starting in January 1944, the Leutnant served as a platoon leader in the 
1./Füsilier-Bataillon 31, the divisional reconnaissance battalion. At the head 
of his men, consisting of a colorful mixture of long-serving veterans and 
young recruits, Frankenfeld proved himself at Brobruisk and Mogilew. After 
just a few weeks, he assumed acting command of the company, as its senior 
officer. In February, Frankenfeld was transferred to the 28. Jager-Division in 
the northern portion of the Eastern Front. 
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Frankenfeld’s 50 days of close combat. The list runs from 1941 through early 1945. 


As the commander of the /./Jdger-Regiment 49, a Breslau regiment rich in 
tradition, Frankenfeld participated in another nine days of close combat 
while defending against Soviet attacks. He was also wounded two times. 
When the company commander finally received the Close Combat Clasp in 
Bronze on 8 October 1944, he already had a total of 21 close combat days. 


The division, moreover, had once again proven its mettle in the fighting 
around Kowel and Minsk and during the withdrawal to East Prussia. East 
Prussia would prove to be the last battleground for the division, which had 
been in uninterrupted front-line service since the beginning of the war. 


Cut off from the field-army group by a shock offensive of the Red Army, 
the division, together with elements from different corps, was isolated along 
the coast and fought for months to prevent its destruction. 
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During fighting against an attacking enemy force at Spanden on 25 January 
1945, Frankenfeld participated in his 22nd close-combat day. Frankenfeld, 
who had recently been promoted to Oberleutnant (1 January 1945) and had 
just turned 24, led his exhausted soldiers through 26 more tests of courage of 
this type over the next few weeks, turning back enemy attacks over and over 
again. The Soviets usually advanced with tanks and after an artillery barrage, 
often several times each day. Day after day, the /./Jäger-Regiment 49 lost 
good men, and the loss of experienced platoon and squad leaders made 
continued operations increasingly difficult. 


The infantry held back the Soviets in five days of close combat at 
Behlenhof. In March, the company commander, who never spared himself, 
reached his 40th day of close combat. Despite that, he did not receive the 
Close Combat Clasp in Sılver. The fighting was proceeding too intensively 
and too quickly to attend to such matters. 


Frankenfeld’s company stood firm at Lankhoff, the Parteien Estate (which 
was destroyed as the result of heavy fighting ) and the centrally situated Hill 
34.4. In answer to the Soviet’s T 34’s, heavy “Josef Stalins”, mortars and 
masses of grenadiers, Erwin Frankenfeld could only offer combat raids, risky 
immediate counterattacks and the employment of the battalion’s alert 
platoons. 


On 27 March 1945, Frankenfeld participated in his 50th day of close 
combat in a flooded, marshy area in the vicinity of Balga. The young 
Oberleutnant had accumulated more than half of his close-combat days in 
just a few weeks! 


A few days after he had received the Knight’s Cross for his successful 
counterattacks and village fighting, he was also promised the Close Combat 
Clasp in Gold by the Commander-in-Chief of the /7. Armee and was 
immediately flown out of the East Prussia Pocket. In addition to those two 


awards, Frankenfeld had also been awarded the German Cross in Gold in 
East Prussia. 
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In the years after the war, the former officer found employment with the 
German railway system, thus following in the footsteps of his father. 


Author’s note: As a result of illness, former Oberleutnant Frankenfeld 
was only able to provide limited information for his section. 


33 Hoßbach is known in professional circles not only as an Oakleaves 
recipient (later on) and the eventual Commander-in-Chief of the 4. 
Armee, but also as the author of the so-called HoBbach Report. In 1938, 
he wrote reports while serving in an adjutant’s capacity for the German 
Armed Forces in Hitler’s Headquarters, which were used by the Allies 
after the war as a proof of Hitler’s intentions to instigate a war by any 
means possible so as to solve the “question of space in the East”. 


Oberleutnant Erich Friedrich 


Born: 15 July 1914 in Brumby (Saxony-Anhalt) 
Died: 1 October 1983 in Mutterstadt (Pfalz) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 26 August 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 20 December 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 26 August 1944 
Knight’s Cross: 2 September 1944 
54 Days of Certifiable Close Combat 
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Tank Assault Badge in Bronze 
Mention in the Honor Roll of the Army 
Recognition Certificate of the Army 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Gold 


The Toughest Guy in the Regiment 


Open, thoroughly honest, uncomplicated personality. Hard on himself, 
veteran fighter; goal-oriented platoon leader. Often employed as acting 
company commander in difficult situations; tactically one of the best and 
gutsiest soldiers of the battalion and well above average. Already far ahead 
of most of the young officers of the regiment. Especially suited for 


commissioning as an officer! 


This short but impressive evaluation by his division commander, 
Oakleaves recipient Generalmajor Betzel, meant more to Oberfeldwebel 
Erich Friedrich than his Knight’s Cross, Honor Roll Clasp, German Cross in 


Gold and Army recognition certificate combined. 


Kick 


Born in the small Saxon village of Brumby on 15 July 1914 as the son ofa 
railway employee, Erich Friedrich worked as a lathe operator in a factory 
during his youth. He entered the German Army in 1935 and was trained as an 
assistant machine gunner. He experienced the Campaign in Poland as part of 
the /2. (MG)/Schützen-Regiment 33 (mot.) of the 4. Panzer-Division. The 
Unteroffizier fought at Modlin, Warsaw, Wadowka, Piotrkow and Kock- 
Adamow. The division was already starting to prove it mettle, and its 
performance was recognized by the presentation of the Knight’s Cross to its 
commander, Generalleutnant Georg-Hans Reinhardt. 


The armor and mechanized infantry of the division continued to excel 
when employed on the Western Front. Friedrich, a section leader, used his 
weapons at Maastricht, Hannut, Dyle, in the Mormel Woods and at Cambrai. 
After the continued fighting in the pocket battle of Lille, the formation of a 
bridgehead over the Somme at Péronne and the offensive up to the Swiss 
border, he was promoted to Feldwebel (1 September 1940). 


Oberfeldwebel Erich Friedrich at the time of his formal sitting for the presentation of the Knight’s 
Cross. By then, he was already a recipient of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. 


Additional images after receipt of the Knight’s Cross. 


In recognition of its great success in battle, the 4. Panzer-Division was 
ordered to prepare for the assault on Great Britain— Operation “Sea Lion”. 
After this ambitious plan was called off, the German Armed Forces High 
Command considered the taking of Gibraltar and the headquarters of the 
division studied Spanish maps for a while. This operation was also 
cancelled. 


By 1 April 1941, Friedrich had been promoted to Oberfeldwebel. He was 
made a platoon leader in the /./Schützen-Regiment 33 (mot.). 


In the summer of 1941, Friedrich led his men against Soviet forces at 
places like Bialystok, Minsk, Smolensk and Kiev. At 20 degrees Celsius 
below zero (-4 degrees Fahrenheit), Friedrich’s platoon defended from 
snow- and ice-covered positions at Tula and also moved out with tanks to 
counterattack. 


By the spring of 1942, the division had undergone a battlefield 
reconstitution and was fully up to strength. The 4. Panzer-Division defended 
in the bend in the front at Wjasma-Rshew and also conducted counterattacks 
at Orel, Brjansk and Bukan. This was followed in May by sharp engagements 
along the Shisdra and at Mzensk. By then, the veteran warrior had been 
awarded the Iron Cross, Second Class (August 1941), the Iron Cross, First 
Class (March 1942) and the Tank Assault Badge in Bronze. 


Friedrich was wounded for a second time during the fighting at Orel in the 
summer of 1942. He received shrapnel in his upper thigh and knee. Against 
his will, Friedrich, who was always hard on himself, was admitted to the 
hospital. Although he was later wounded another four times, he always 
remained with his troops. Even the military physicians were unable to keep 
him in the rear—a hospital bed was not to his liking! 
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Despite his wounds, the warrior frequently remained at the front. With his arm in a sling in 1944. Note 
the cloth version of the German Cross in Gold. 


1 


When he returned to his company in October 1942—his regiment had been 
redesignated as Panzergrenadier-Regiment 33—it was deep in the Ukraine 
and was preparing to advance against Woronesch. Forced to assume acting 
command of the company as a result of heavy casualties within the battalion, 
Oberfeldwebel Friedrich always maintained a circumspect attitude and 
demonstrated tactical skill and leadership foresight. After receiving a deep 
creasing wound to the head, the acting company commander only picked up a 
head dressing at the dressing station “for later”, before he returned to the 
main lines. 


In the fighting at Orel, Nowgorod and Brjansk, men of his caliber were 
irreplaceable. 


In May 1943, Generalleutnant Dietrich von Saucken assumed command of 
the division. He was one of the best armor experts on the Eastern Front. As a 
brigade commander within the division, he had received the Knight’s Cross. 
He commanded the division in the German Army’s largest offensive of 1943, 
Operation “Citadel” at the Kursk salient. Although the well-planned 
operation ended in failure, von Saucken’s men proved themselves in an 
exceptional manner once again. By the end of the war, the division counted 
no less than 84 Knight’s Cross and 9 Oakleaves recipients among its ranks at 
one time or another. As a result, it was the most decorated division in the 
German Armed Forces! Dietrich von Saucken, for his part, ended the war as 
the commander-in-chief of a field army and received the Diamonds to the 
Knight’s Cross. 


But Erich Friedrich had little use for all of that—at the front, a lot of 
medals did not necessarily mean anything. According to the soldiers in the 
field: “An iron cross doesn’t keep you safe from bullets...” 


Friedrich’s platoon fought at Ssewsk, along the Desna and at Sshoh during 
the month of August. This was followed by a fighting withdrawal to Gomel. 
The platoon leader had already experienced hard, but successful months of 
combat. He had survived wounds to the face and in his shoulder. By then, he 
had been awarded the German Cross in Gold for exemplary bravery and had 
also been awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze. When he continued 
fighting at the front despite being shot in the upper arm, he received a 
certificate of recognition from the Commander-in-Chief of the Army and was 
entered into the German Army’s Honor Roll. His uniform slowly started to 
take on the appearance of a highly decorated and successful general... 


AË ii ORR eRe ed 
Oberfeldwebel Friedrich on the day he was presented the Knight’s Cross in the field by his divisional 
commander, Generalmajor Betzel. Friedrich is on the far right (binoculars). To his right is his 
battalion commander, Hauptmann Schäfer, who also received the Knight’s Cross at this ceremony 
and, later, the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. Other Knight’s Cross recipients of the division are present 
for the ceremony. 
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Friedrich’s award certificate for the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. 
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In the winter of 1943/1944, this died-in-the-wool soldier participated in 
his 30th day of close combat during an operation with tanks and received the 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver. In January 1944, his third winter in the Soviet 
Union, the Oberfeldwebel participated in the fighting withdrawal as far as 
the Pripjet Marshes and the accompanying village fighting at Kalinkowitschi, 
before offensive operations resumed again with the relief of Kowel. 
Entrusted once again with acting command of the /./Panzergrenadier- 
Regiment 33, the highly decorated veteran was so well known within the 
regiment, that many a young company commander looked to him as a mentor 
figure and even otherwise well-versed tank commanders listened to the 
advice of the Panzergrenadier: “...to the right, Herr Leutnant, and then with 
a vehicle behind the AT gun. We’ll cover the flanks and get the AT guns at the 
edge of the village.” 


Rare portrait of Friedrich as an officer. 


His advice was short, to the point and assured, oftentimes almost sounding 
like orders. What young Leutnant was contradict an experienced 
Oberfeldwebel like Erich Friedrich? 


The warrior also enjoyed similar respect with his battalion commander, 
Hauptmann Kurt Schafer, who eventually received the Knight’s Cross and 
the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. 


After conducting patrols against Soviet mechanized infantry and antitank- 
gun positions at Kowel, engaging armored vehicles at Timkowitschi and 
participating in house-to-house fighting and rearguard actions along the 
Newel, the platoon leader accumulated enough close-combat days for the 


Close Combat Clasp in Gold in August 1944, which he then received a month 
later. For his magnificent achievements in battle as one of the best 
Panzergrenadiere of the division, he also received the Knight’s Cross. 


After the impressive evaluation of his division commander, Generalmajor 
Betzel, as well as the support of his other superiors, the family man received 
the rare honor of being commissioned without any wartime military academy 
training or other officer-preparation courses. As a result of the Führer order 
regarding the special treatment of Close Combat Clasp in Gold recipients— 
no amount of resistance helped him in that regard—Friedrich was transferred 
back to Germany, where he never again saw combat. As a company 
commander in a training battalion, the Knight’s Cross recipient was 
promoted to Oberleutnant on | January 1945. 

After the war, Friedrich lived in the Rhineland and died on 1 October 
1983. 


Eleven members of the Knight’s Cross association, as well as numerous 
comrades from his former regiment, attended his funeral. 


Hauptmann Max Friedrich 


Born: 30 March 1918 in Michalkowitz (Upper Silesia) 
Died: 6 December 1975 in Albstadt (Baden- Wurttemberg ) 


OK KK 


Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 18 September 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 23 December 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 30 March 1945 
Knight’s Cross: 23 March 1945 
50 Days of Certifiable Close Combat 
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General Assault Badge of the Army 
Mention in the Honor Roll of the Army 
Recognition Certificate of the Army 
Seven Individual Tank Destruction Awards 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Gold 


A Master at Tank Killing 


There is hardly an award of the former German armed forces that says so 
much about the recipient as the Individual Tank Destruction Award. 


Awarded for the destruction of a tank by hand-held infantry weapons, the 
bearer of the small strip of cloth could be certain of the respect of his 
comrades. If a foot soldier had three, four, or even more of these awards, it 
could be certain of drawing an open-mouthed expression from a young, 
inexperienced soldier. 


Max Friedrich destroyed at least seven of these defiant, heavily armored 


steel monsters in three years of war by means of mines, hand grenades?“ and 


the Panzerfaust. As a result, he became one of the most successful “tank 
busters” of the infantry. 


KKK 


Born on 30 March 1918 as the son of a master electrician in Silesia, Max 
Friedrich worked for a while as an office clerk and then as an apprentice 
coal miner. In 1937, after finishing his obligation to the Reich Labor Service, 
Friedrich entered the military, where he found his true calling. 


This is the first uniform photo of good quality that has ever been published of Max Friedrich. 
Unfortunately, none are known to exist of him in good quality with the Knight’s Cross. 


The author would especially like to thank the Friedrich family for making photographs available. For a 
long time, there were only civilian photos (top) or uniform photos of poor quality available (bottom). 
A Gefreiter in the 3./Pionier-Bataillon 8 of the 8. Infanterie-Division 
during the Polish Campaign, the strong squad leader proved himself to be a 
true warrior spirit with courage, decisiveness and toughness. Wounded three 
times in a few days—in the face and both legs (with a bullet fracturing his 
lower thigh)—Friedrich always stormed ahead of his company, smoked out 
bunker positions or placed charges while under enemy fire. His reward was 
the award of both classes of the Iron Cross and the Wound Badge in Silver, 
as well as a promotion to Unteroffizier. Even later, as an officer and even as 


a battalion commander, the man from Silesia continued to operate in this 
manner and never spared himself from danger. 


During the fighting in the Western Campaign in 1940, the engineers of the 
division received difficult and decisive missions, since the offensive against 
France brought with it fighting against gigantic fortifications and the crossing 
of numerous rivers. The Somme, the Loire and the Marne—these were larger 
obstacles for the advancing armed forces then the relatively poorly motivated 
French Army. Given a direct promotion in the field to Feldwebel, Friedrich 
became a platoon leader within his company in June 1940 and, once again, 
showed personal daring. The fighting around Paris was short, since the city 


had been given up practically without a fight by the Allies.>> 


The division, later restructured and redesignated as first the 8. leichte 
Infanterie-Division and then the A Jäger-Division, remained in occupied 
France until April 1941, when it was moved east. 


Max Friedrich in 1939 after the Campaign in Poland. 


Friedrich saw the pocket battles at Suwalki, Grodno and Smolensk as part 
of Operation “Barbarossa”. He participated in the thrust aimed at the heart of 
“mother Russia”, Moscow. Bruised by the brutal temperatures, exhausted by 
the assault against the initial defensive positions around Moscow and 
constantly reacting to counterattacks, the Silesian division suffered heavy 
losses and had to be pulled out of the line in November. The division 
received a battlefield reconstitution, but what the reconstituted regiments 
would see in March 1942 would open up the old wounds again: Demjansk. 
For the first time in the Second World War, German formations found 
themselves in a large pocket and heavily pressured. A relief effort was soon 
mounted to free the encircled JI. Armee-Korps. The 8. leichte Infanterie- 
Division was able to distinguish itself while helping to break open the Soviet 
encirclement. As a consequence, a large portion of the 98,000 soldiers was 
saved. Max Friedrich also distinguished himself again, by not taking any 


respite from combat. Although wounded twice in succession—shrapnel in 
both upper thighs and the right hand—the platoon leader was only taken to 
the military hospital under protest. By the time of the decisive breakthrough 
to the encircled men, he was back at the front lines again. 


In June, the Feldwebel was presented with the German Cross in Gold. 


Kick 


During the fighting for Demjansk, a problem surfaced to the light of day 
that plagued the forces at the front. Numerically superior and considerably 
more maneuverable than German models— especially in snowed-over terrain 
—the Soviet T 34 developed into the bane of the infantry. Almost all infantry 
attacks of any size were accompanied by the tanks. Similar to the German 
assault guns of 1941 and 1942, they took down machine-gun and antitank-gun 
positions by means of direct fire, rolled up sections of the front and, if the 
attack hit a weaker sector that was only defended by infantry, caused terribly 
heavy casualties. If there were no antitank guns, let alone tanks, in place, then 
the only thing left was the resourcefulness of the individual infantrymen: 
Bundled charges or clusters of hand grenades, field-expedient fire bombs 
(Molotov cocktails) or heavy infantry mines (usually Teller mines). It was 
then imperative to get close enough to place the charges and get away in time. 
All this against vehicles that weighed many tons and were often accompanied 
by infantry. Of course, they were also frequently within the fields of fire of 
the tanks’ machine guns! 


Especially hard-boiled veterans allowed themselves to be overrun in their 
positions, only to then attack the mighty opponent from behind. The engineer 
battalion was often employed as a fire brigade against attacking tanks, since 
they had the best training for the fabrication of shaped charges, which 
weighed anywhere from three to nine kilograms, the preparation of smoke 
charges or the emplacement of fire obstacles. 


An Oberfeldwebel since 1 October 1942, Friedrich was one of the bravest 
of his unit. He volunteered again and again and led special tank hunter-killer 
teams forward. The first Tank Destruction Award was quickly followed by a 
second and a third and, then, one in gold, signifying the destruction of five 


tanks. It appears that the veteran did not receive credit for some of the 
destroyed tanks—some say the number was seven in all! 


After the long defensive fighting in the Demjansk “corridor” and along the 
front at Schimsk and Nowgorod, the brave warrior was surprised by his 
transfer to an officer-candidate school. Although an evaluation at the time 
talked about the “need to catch up on some professional matters”, as well as 
“a few gaps in military education’, it was noted that “bravery, dedication to 
duty and a willingness to continue his military education unquestionably 
prevailed.” 


In 1941, during garrison duty in France. 


In January 1943, Fahnenjunker-Oberfeldwebel Friedrich found himself at 
the Engineer School at Dessau. One of his course advisors at that renowned 


institution was Knight’s Cross recipient Franz Zejdlik, who became one of 
the first officers in the new Austrian Army a decade later and rose to the rank 
of Generalmajor. 


Commissioned as a Leutnant after finishing the course on 1 April 1943, 
the experienced Eastern Front fighter served as an instructor for a long time 
for officer candidates, before he returned to his former engineer battalion in 
November 1943. 


Given acting command of the /./Pionier-Bataillon 8, Leutnant Friedrich 
showed that he was soon able to get the cozy life at the rear behind him. Soon 
he was making a name for himself again. In defensive positions at Tschentizy, 
his men formed the rearguard after a village was abandoned and fended off 
the initial thrusts of the following Soviets. When an entire enemy battalion 
and two tanks wound up in the rear of the company, Friedrich and his men 
held on to their positions. He personally knocked out a T 34 with one of the 
antitank guns that had been abandoned by the infantry, before blowing up the 
gun and escaping to the flanks. He was badly wounded in the retreat, 
however: A round went through his lungs and his badly battered upper thighs 
were hit once again. While in the hospital, he received the Honor Roll Clasp 
of the Army. It took five months to recover before Friedrich was able to 
return to the 8. Jäger-Division. 


Diese wichtigsten Baumuster mußt Du sofott erkennen. Erst Von KW 1 ist dann zu sprechen, 
dann hat es Sinn, daß Do Dir ihre Schwächen cinpraget. Wenn scharfe Kanten, steile Flächen, 


6 Rollen, massige Fi 
Des Wagens 3 = te Sratur. 
Erst merke Dir den eleganten 


Mit schrägen Flächen, runden Kanten, Gefährlich oft bemerkbar macht sich 
$ Rollen, den studiere fleißig, Der starke KW 85: 
Denn das ist der T 34. Vom KW I das Fahr en 

Turm größer, rande Kanten, schnell. 


An vielen, dafür kleinen Rollen, 
Senkrechten Flächen. Er ist kläglich 
Trotz großer Ketten unbeweglich. 
Sherman Churchill Volentine 
Vi Zoch Dir Ale Sesegirp Panser Frketzeptxtefeis 
gründlich sa! (Asl ger HD. 0a ke ti] 
ERKENNEN AUF DEN ERSTEN BLICK! 
Die Lage wird erst dann beschissen, 
Wenn wir uns nich su helfen wissen. 
Hast Du nichts als Deinen Schneid und ein paar Hand- g 
granaten, auch dann bist Du noch nicht verraten! N t 
ein Panzer in die Luft fliegt oder swei, dann kriegen’s 
die anderen mit der Angst. Dem in seinem fahr- 
baren Sarg ist such nicht mehr wohl. Also drauf! 
wieder auf der Bildfläche! 
Lach nicht zu früh! Ist der Panzer geknackt, dann 
werde nicht vor Freude unvorsichtig. Achte auf 


Doch niedrige und schnelle Wagen, 
Rauf auf den Kahn! 
Achtung! Panzerfaust und Panzerschreck machen 
feindliche Schützen und auf andere Panzer! 


Der Sherman ist, das ang ich ehrlich, 
Von vorne gar nicht efährlich, 
90.9005 Lst ziemlich schnell, auch merk Dir ständig: 
6 Rollen, rande Kanten, wendig. 
“a ly ve i 
Die zwei mal drei die — tragen, 
Das müssen V 
Verkauf Dein Leben so teuer als möglich! Denn 
erstens rettest Du Dich damit und zweitens fügst Du 
kampfunfähig, zerstören aber nicht immer! Der 
Iwan schleppt die tolleten Wrecks noch ab. Also 
Laß nie vm U 
Dich durch Begeisterung verleiten ! 


Den Churchill wir erkennen sollen 
Ale me 
Das Tempo groß, die Starke klein: 
dem Feind empfindliche Verluste zu. Wenn einmal 
sprengen! Sonst ist der Kasten in ein paar Wochen 
BEHELFSMITTEL FORDERN GANZE KERLE! 


i) OBBOUE 


fiir den Gebrauch der Panzernahkampfmittel 


1. Geber 
Ob Panzerfaust, ob Panzerschreck, 
GCrondsatalich heißt’s: geh’ hinten weg! 


2. Gebot Panzerschreck 
Granate fest beim Laden fassen 
Und an der Sperre anstehn lassen. 


A Gebot Panzerschreck 
Jedoch bedenke vor dem Laden: 
Vorstecker raus aus den Cranaten! 


4. Gebot Gewehr-Panzergranate 
Halt hoch an, sonst gibt's Kurzschuß oft 
Und nicht den Treffer, den man boft. 


5. Gebot Kampipistole 
Bei Schüssen unter 30 Meter: 


Kopf in den Dreck sonst reut's Dich später. 


DUMMHEIT 


e 
a 


Hest einen Ponsa Du sersaust, 
Du demnächst wohl in Urlaub brousit. 


© Gebot Hafthohlladung 
Nimm nur den Gelbkopfzünder her, 
Sonst kriegst die Deckung Du nicht mehr, 


7. Gebot Halthohlladung 
So angeklebt — weiß jedes Kind 
Dad 2 der Pole oben sind. 


8. Gebot Birndkürper 
Zart damit umgehn jedenfalls, 
Sonst steigt der Qualm Dir in den Hals. 


6. Gebot Brandilaschen 
‘/, Flammol, Sprit 2 Teile. 
Auch andres Öl gebt in der Eile. 


10. Gebot Brandllaschen 
Brandflaschen, wenn die Sonne sticht, 
Die platzen, ob Du willst, ob nicht. 


IST GEFÄHRLICH! 


Excerpts from a soldier’s manual on combating enemy tanks. From top to bottom: Vehicle recognition 
is discussed; the use of field-expedient means to combat armored vehicles; the 10 Commandments for 
engaging tanks as an individual; and the promise of special leave if one is successful. 


His experienced soldiers and the newly introduced Panzerfaust quickly 
proved to be the best weapons in the battalion against enemy armor. The 


Model 30 Panzerfaust was a handheld weapon that required little training 
and offered a good chance of silencing a T 34 at 30 meters. The Model 30 
could penetrate up to 14 centimeters of armor. The replacement model, the 
Model 60, as well as the German copy of the “bazooka”, the Panzerschreck, 
could penetrate even thicker armor at up to 200 meters! 


Leutnant Friedrich became one of the best users of the Panzerfaust in his 
company and did not hesitate to personally go hunting for Soviet tanks that 
had broken through. To stay alive, however, a good firing position was 
needed, as well as quick reactions, courage and a good knowledge of the 
armor, weak points and armament of all types of Soviet tanks. 


Between May and September 1944, the division was employed in the 
southern portion of the Eastern Front. It participated in static defenses of 
different passes through the Carpathians, as well as the defense of the 
Rumanian plains. At Kimpolung, the Silesian division suffered such heavy 
casualties as the result of a Soviet offensive, that the once proud formation 
could only be characterized as a regimentally-sized Kampfgruppe. 


An Oberleutnant since 1 August 1944, Friedrich was transferred to 
Pionier-Bataillon 109 in September, which was then fighting with the /04. 
Jäger-Division. A short while later, the battalion was designated as a corps 
troop and sent to the Balkans as part of Armeegruppe Lanz. By then, the 
engineer veteran had received the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze for his 
numerous close-combat days. In the Balkans, he was given command of the 
2./Pionier-Bataillon 109. Although there were no tanks to combat there, the 
operations against Tito’s partisans showed that they were up against a foe 
who knew the terrain, was determined and was to be taken seriously. 


In December 1944, the company commander went through the ritual of 
receiving an award in the hospital again. While recovering from his seventh 
wound—artillery shrapnel in the hand—he was presented with the Close 
Combat Clasp in Silver. By then, the 26-year-old Oberleutnant could be 
considered one of the most highly decorated company commanders in the 
entire engineer branch. 

Although only an Oberleutnant, Friedrich assumed acting command of the 
engineer battalion of Division Nr. 408—essentially a division composed of 
militia—in January 1945. In the difficult and confusing fighting along the 


Oder, Friedrich increased his number of close-combat days and was 
recommended for the Knight’s Cross by Generalmajor Jolasse for successful 
counterattacks at Liegnitz. 


In March 1945, Friedrich assumed his last command, that of Pionier- 
Bataillon 17 of the 17. Infanterie-Division. The division, which had a 
bayonet as its symbol, and was commanded by Swords recipient 
Generalmajor Max Sachsenheimer, had taken extremely heavy losses during 
the fighting in Poland and along the Oder. However, it had also accounted for 
100 enemy tanks. At this point in the war, many of the battalions consisted of 
ad hoc companies composed of returning leave-takers, those just out of 
convalescence and/or inexperienced recruits. Employed in the west, the 
division was forced back into the Riesen Mountains, where its capitulation 
took place in May 1945. 


On 9 May 1945, the only part left of the “1000-Year Reich” was portions 
of Austria, southern Germany and the Czech region in the south, the area 
around Flensburg (Dönitz? government) in the north, a few islands in the 
Mediterranean, encircled coastal enclaves in France, coastal sections in East 
Prussia, portions of Norway and the surrounded Kurland. The German armed 


forces had lost some 3.5-million men in the most terrible war in history!?® 


Important for Max Friedrich was the fact that Generalmajor 
Sachsenheimer informed him of the award of the Knight’s Cross (which had 
been approved on 25 March) and the promotion to Hauptmann (which was 
effective 1 May 1945), but also that he certified the award of the Close 
Combat Clasp in Gold in Friedrich’s pay book. 


Unfortunately, Max Friedrich was never actually physically presented with 
the award. 


According to Generalmajor Sachsenheimer, the Hauptmann was also 
informed off his recommendation for the Oakleaves. In that regard, however, 
there are no surviving documents. 


Hauptmann Friedrich was held in US captivity for a short time before 
being released. 


OK KK 


After the horrors of the war, the former engineer officer started a new life 
and initially worked as a field laborer. Starting in 1947, he worked for the 
new government of Thuringia in the agricultural department. He was 
imprisoned in 1953 by the East German government for his participation in 
the labor unrests of 17 June of that year. Sent to a forced labor camp, he 
sustained a bad injury while working in a mine and was later released as 
100% disabled. In 1956, he fled to the west with his family but was unable to 
get employment in either the Bundeswehr or in industry due to his health. Up 
to his death, the deserving soldier attempted to get assistance from the 
government, but he was impeded by the bureaucracy and turned down. 


The father of two died a few weeks before Christmas 1975 as a direct 
result of his numerous combat wounds and the ill health caused by them. 


A patrol secures a village that has just been vacated by the Soviets. 


4 Not counting the weapons designed for the tank-destroyer branch, these 
field-expedient means were the best weapons available against tanks 
that were not supported by infantry. It was not until 1944 that the 
infantry had an effective hand-held weapon designed specifically for 


this purpose—the Panzerfaust. In contrast to the antitank rifles of the 
Red Army, which continued to be employed by it until the very end, the 
German armed forces had antitank rifles in its inventories in infantry 
regiments in 1939, but these proved ineffective in combat and were only 
seen sporadically in combat by 1941. 


35 In 1944, the city of Paris was spared street fighting and bombing attacks 
when General von Cholitz, a Knight’s Cross recipient, surrendered the 
city to the Allies without a fight, in contravention of an order from the 
Führer. 


36 In comparison, the Soviet Union lost some 8.5-million military personnel 
and the Western Allies a total of 1.2-million men. Editor’s Note: Some 
sources place the losses closer to 20 million on the part ofthe Soviets. 


Oberfeldwebel Franz Gössmann 


Born: 8 December 1909 in Sulzwiesen (Franconia) 
Died: 4 April 1945 in Messelhausen (Franconia) 


Kick 


Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 1 February 1945 
Knight’s Cross: 14 May 1944 
Between 30-40 Days of Certifiable Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
German Cross in Gold 


Wound Badge in Silver 


Musician, Assistant Medic, Platoon Leader and a Man Who Fought His 
Way Back to German Lines 


Born in the small village of Sulzwiesen in the vicinity of Würzburg on 8 
December 1909, Franz Gössmann grew up on the family farm with his 
brother. In 1936, he decided to enter the armed forces. 


He eventually served with /nfanterie-Regiment 199 of the 57. Infanterie- 
Division as an Obergefreiter. The budding professional soldier was able to 
escape the everyday routine of drill and ceremonies, exercises and 
nonsensical orders several times each week when he was able to practice as 
a member of the regimental band. Gössmann played clarinet in the band and, 
when the war started, remained with it, thus not being involved in direct 
combat operations. The regimental band, 38-men strong, performed at field 
religious services, burials, award presentations, social get-togethers in the 
evenings and at musical shows in military medical facilities. It required both 
physical strength and mental toughness whenever the assistant medics were 


brought in to help at the field hospitals or taken up to the front to evacuate 
wounded. An Unteroffizier by then, Gössmann experienced the Campaign in 
the West in that capacity. 


At the end of 1940, the professional soldier exchanged his musical 
instrument for a rifle, bayonet, load-bearing equipment and a rucksack. He 
experienced the start of the Campaign in the Soviet Union in June 1941 as a 
squad leader in the 2./Infanterie-Regiment 199. 


Gössmann proved himself in combat and quickly earned the Iron Cross, 
Second Class after only a few weeks of combat. Shortly thereafter, he was 
also awarded the Infantry Assault Badge. The former military bandsman 
demonstrated bravery, circumspection and leadership qualities while serving 
in an exemplary fashion during attacks on enemy positions at Sokol, 
conducting combat patrols in the bridgehead over the Bug at Lesziew, 
participating in the gigantic pocket battle at Uman and serving in other hot 
spots of the 57. Infanterie-Division. 


Oberfeldwebel Franz Gössmann at the time of his formal sitting for the presentation of the Knight’s 
Cross. 

By 1942, during the summer offensive against Woronesch, the recently 
promoted Feldwebel and platoon leader in the 6./Infanterie-Regiment 199 
also bore the Iron Cross, First Class and the Wound Badge in Black on his 
uniform. Using his first home leave to lead his bride to the altar—the 
marriage, unfortunately, would yield no children—Gössmann returned to the 
front and experienced the operations of his regiment at Oskol, Skupoi and 
Ssumy in the spring of 1943. 


By then, the regiment had received the honorific of Infanterie-Regiment 
“List”, and its members were authorized to wear a cuff title. In the fighting 
withdrawals that followed, however, the men of the regiment also lost their 
beloved commander, Major Josef Heindl. The Oakleaves that were awarded 
to him posthumously reflected back greatly on all of the veterans of the 
regiment. Gössmann also continued to shine and was awarded the German 
Cross in Gold in September 1943 for his actions as a platoon leader in the 
positional warfare at Ssumy and in the leadership of his men. In addition, the 
numerous attempts by the Soviets to reach the German lines were reflected in 
his award of the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze. The 32-year-old Feldwebel 
was then transferred to the 2./Infanterie-Regiment 199, where he again 
served as a platoon leader. 


An additional image after receipt of the Knight’s Cross. 


In the fall of 1943, the division got into a difficult situation at the 
bridgehead over the Dnjepr at Kanew. To support their offensive, the Soviets 


parachuted three Guards airborne brigades behind the German lines. The 
front seemed to be on fire everywhere one looked. Fortunately for the 
Germans, the airborne operation ended in failure for the Soviets as a result of 
poor coordination and landings made in the wrong locations. This was one of 
the few airborne operations conducted by the Red Army during the war. The 
division, as well as the 70. Panzergrenadier-Division and the 112. 
Infanterie-Division, was then able to pull back to Chodorow. The Soviet 
airborne brigades suffered nearly 50% casualties! 


Under no less a commander than Oberstleutnant d. R. Alfons Konig, 
already an Oakleaves recipient and the most-famous combatant of the 
division, the regiment participated in the defensive fighting around 
Kirowograd and, later, in the Tscherkassy encirclement. Although surrounded 
by the Red Army and attacked on all sides, the Army divisions and Waffen- 
SS formations, held their positions until the breakout to the west was 
ordered. 


As the result of his energetically led and ceaseless combat operations at 
the head of his platoon, coupled with the occasional acting command of the 
company and the part he played in successful local counterattacks, Gössmann 
was later awarded the Knight’s Cross. The same honor was bestowed on 
Gössmann’s battalion commander, Hauptmann Manfred Zimmermann. 
Oberstleutnant Konig was awarded the Swords, thus becoming one of the 
most highly decorated infantrymen of the war up to that point! Gössmann, 
who had been wounded in the pocket, was physically presented with his 
award in the military hospital at Würzburg. 


Presentation of the Knight’s Cross at the Wurzburg military hospital. 


The 57. Infanterie-Division had been badly battered and had to be 
withdrawn from the line. Reconstituted back in Germany and its ranks filled 
up again, most of the men marched off to their doom in May of 1944, when 
they were sent back to the Soviet Union. 


Just after the regiments of the division had arrived in the central sector of 
the Eastern Front, the summer offensive of the Soviets started. Conducted 
with 200 divisions, 6,000 armored vehicles and 7,000 aircraft, the offensive 
led to the destruction of dozens of German divisions within days! Together 
with 75,000 men from other formations, the 57. Infanterie-Division was also 
surrounded and destroyed at Mogilew. Among the many who were killed was 
Oberstleutnant König, who was posthumously promoted to Oberst. 
Gössmann and hundreds of other soldiers were considered missing. The 
chaos within Heeresgruppe Mitte did not subside until weeks later, when 


Generalfeldmarschall Walter Model was able to establish and firm up a new 
defensive front in Poland as a result of his initiative, an iron hand and a lot of 
energy. 


While the defensive fighting was raging there and the soldiers awaited the 
next major Soviet offensive, so-called Rückkämpfer—men who had 
successfully evaded the enemy and made it back to German lines—arrived 
daily. 

Individuals, small groups and, indeed, even companies of Heeresgruppe 
Mitte had fought their way back to German lines from pockets such as the 
one at Mogilew by the hundreds (the exact count is unknown). Without food, 
supplies and, frequently, maps or other navigation aids, these soldiers made 
their way back West during the night, off the beaten track and often assisted 
by the local peasants. Among those who made their way through the middle 
of Soviet forces, hunted by special details and partisans, was none other than 
Oberfeldwebel Gössmann! 


Together with a small group of fellow Rückkämpfer, Gössmann made it 
back to German lines in either late August or early September. As a result of 
the so-called Ruckkampfer decree as well as for the constant fighting around 
Mogilew, the brave platoon leader was awarded the Close Combat Clasp in 
Gold on 1 February 1945. 


Even so, he remained with his unit at the front, where he continued to fight 
as a platoon leader and, occasionally, as acting company commander, within 
the Restkampfgruppe 57. Infanterie-Division in the Wurzburg area. In the 
small village of Messelhausen, not too far from his birthplace, the brave 
soldier met his death on 4 April 1945. 


Hauptmann Ernst Grunau 
Born: 28 September 1919 in Rüstringen-Wilhelmshaven (Lower 
Saxony) 
Died: 8 July 1989 in Travemiinde (Schleswig-Holstein) 


Kick 


Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 1 December 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Skipped 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 9 February 1945 
Knight’s Cross: 4 October 1944 
At least 40 Days of Certifiable Close Combat 


Kick 


Tank Assault Badge in Bronze 
German Cross in Gold 
Two Individual Tank Destruction Awards 
War Service Cross, Second Class, With Swords 
Wound Badge in Gold 


From Supply Officer to Warrior in Kurland 


Logistics has always been a decisive factor in operations for every 
military force in the world. Especially for the maneuver warfare practiced in 
World War 2, coupled with the gigantic battles of attrition, it was always of 
vital importance to have sufficient ammunition, rations, replacement parts, 
fuel and heavy equipment at the right place and time, regardless of where the 
forces were and where they had been two days earlier and what the situation 
at the front was. It is said that for every combat soldier at the front, there is 
one logistics soldier in the rear and another two personnel involved with the 
transportation of supplies. There is nothing to be read in the history books 
about these heroes in the rear areas in the history books—Ernst Grunau 


became an exception, but only because of his extraordinary performance in 
combat. His story is truly unique. 
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Born in a small suburb of Wilhelmshaven on 28 September 1919, Ernst 
Grunau showed a keen interest in engines, vehicles and mechanical things 
from his early youth. His father worked as a boat maker and often took his 
son along to work. 


It was therefore no surprise when Grunau soon became one of the best 
mechanics in the battalion after he joined Kraftfahr-Abteilung 10 (10th 
Transportation Battalion) of Transport-Regiment 602. During the fighting in 
Poland as well as the fast-paced Campaign in the West, Grunau, an 
Unteroffizier since 1 May 1940, distinguished himself as a squad leader in 
the 3./Kraftfahr-Abteilung 10. His trucks supplied the soldiers at the front 
with infantry and artillery ammunition, as well as rations, medical supplies 
and construction materials. He supplied differing divisions, as well as rear- 
area services and higher headquarters staffs. In 1941, after successful 
participation in the Balkans Campaign, Grunau attended courses on logistics 
and horse-mounted supply formations at the Transportation School in 
Hanover. 


In the summer of 1941, however, the German armed forces encountered an 
opponent whose homeland presented the logistical services with a 
practically unsolvable problem. On 22 June, the German field-army groups 
marched into the Soviet Union. 


Hauptmann Ernst Gane at the time of his formal sitting for the presentation of the Knight’s Cross. 

Note the unusually small national “eagle” on the tunic and the wearing of an adjutant’s shoulder cord. 
The logistics question in the East was difficult for a number of reasons, 
and Grunau’s transportation regiment suffered from those reasons as did 
everyone else. In the first months of the war, the armored divisions, with the 
infantry in tow, advanced an aggregate of thousands of kilometers. Even 
though extraordinary efforts were made to keep train stations, bridges and 
roads intact and useable for the logistics elements that followed, just the huge 
stretches that had to be covered to the forces at the front were a problem in 
and of themselves. A difficult issue that had been underestimated in the 
planning for the Campaign in the East was the fact that the Soviet Union had 


different gauge railways than the Germans and the tracks were wider there. 
This meant that either all of the rail lines had to be converted or that all 
freight trains had to stop at the former borders so that the goods could be 
transshipped! 


The partisans also plagued the logistics forces. Well organized and 
prepared to assume great risks, the partisans blew up uncounted thousands of 
kilometers of track during the war, caused ammunition and troop transport 
trains to derail daily and ambushed poorly guarded logistics bases and 
depots. As if that were not enough, the feared Russian winter was added to 
the equation. In the summer and fall, many trucks and logistics vehicles 
bottomed out in the soupy mud; a short while later “General Winter” turned 
many efforts to naught. As the war continued, the problem associated with the 
long supply routes became “better”, inasmuch as the withdrawals brought the 
front lines ever closer to the source of the logistics in Germany. Every defeat 
at the front, every hasty retreat and every breakthrough of the enemy came 
with the loss of materiel and logistics personnel within the overrun logistics 
units and even the loss of entire depots that either had to be blown up or fell 
into enemy hands. 


An additional image after receipt of the Knight’s Cross. 


A Feldwebel since 1 December 1941, Grunau was a platoon leader within 
his battalion after the winter fighting of 1941/1942. For his several logistics 
runs to the front under enemy fire, he had received the Iron Cross, Second 
Class in October 1941. By January 1942, he had also received the Iron 
Cross, First Class. He did not shy away from the difficult fighting during the 
winter engagements, and he often had to have rifle in hand as he found his 
way forward to the infantry companies to deliver ammunition or to return 
with the badly wounded. In the summer of 1942, Grunau himself was 
wounded for the first time. 


After being released from the hospital, he was sent to officer-candidate 
school as a result of his achievements. At the Transportation School in 
Hanover, Grunau learned all about military logistics and the importance of 
motorized logistics elements in maneuver warfare, as well as commanding 
and managing the internal logistics of these forces. He was commissioned as 


a Leutnant on 1 December 1942, whereupon he attended a company 
commander course. In the summer of 1943, he was assigned to the division 
support command of the 74. Panzer-Division. The division, which had been 
wiped out at Stalingrad, was reconstituted in France before it was sent back 
to the Soviet Union in September. Once there, Grunau was wounded again, 
this time by shrapnel. 
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Grunav’s pay book photograph before he became an officer. 


As the company commander of different supply companies, Grunau 
participated in the fighting at Kirowograd and Nowogoradka. In the breakout 
from the pocket at Lelwoka, he lost almost all of his trucks, but he was able 
to resupply all of his front-line formations in an optimal fashion during the 
relief operation at Tscherkassy. After fighting in Bessarabia, the division was 
transported north by train, where the armored personnel carriers of the 


charismatic Oberst Mummert?” were committed to the burning fray in the 


fighting around Schaulen. The experienced troop commander with the 
Oakleaves demanded everything from his forces. During the fighting at 
Schaulen, a Soviet tank battalion turned the flank of the division and suddenly 
reached its rear area. Ernst Grunau and his personnel became involved in 
close combat, before a ready reserve of the mechanized infantry was able to 
assist the brave logistics personnel and restore the situation. After this round 
of fighting, Grunau received the Tank Assault Badge in Bronze. 


Promoted to Oberleutnant on 1 July 1944, Grunau was assigned to the 
staff of the division’s logistics officer. Grunau, who knew his way in getting 
urgently needed supplies and logistical support, both officially and, if 
necessary, through non-official channels, specialized in the procurement of 
fuel for the division. One maxim of maneuver warfare was especially true: 
“Without fuel, no running tanks; without running tanks, no tactical value to the 
division”. 

When the /4. Panzer-Division was forced to withdraw and landed in the 
Kurland Pocket, the supply situation became ever more critical. The forces 
in the pocket were often surprisingly well supplied from the air and the sea, 
however. 


The defensive fighting was so intense and casualty intensive, that every 
experienced officer was needed at the front. As a result, Oberleutnant 
Grunau was given command of the division escort company—a standing, 
relatively heavily armed ready reserve force for the division—at Preekuln- 
Skuoda in September 1944. 


A short while later, on 9 September 1944, the division was involved in 
heavy fighting once again. A Soviet tank company broke through the frontage 
occupied by one of the mechanized infantry regiments at Kekeva, not far from 
Düna. The only available reserves—two machine guns and an antitank 
section for a total of 10 men under the command of Oberleutnant Grunau— 
were dispatched immediately. The group occupied positions at Kekeva, 
several hundred meters from the bridge over the Diina that the Soviets had 
just taken. The first Soviet advance out of the village was turned back. 


From good positions, Grunau’s men shot the accompanying infantry off of 
the tanks and then conducted a bold attack against the armor, knocking out a 
total of four of them. The Oberleutnant personally knocked out one of the T 


34’s with a Panzerfaust. Grunau was then wounded during an attempt to 
attach a magnetic charge to one of the remaining tanks. Despite this and the 
fact that no reinforcements had arrived, Grunau led his small force in a 
charge into the village and drove the remaining Soviet infantry out of Kekeva 
with machine guns and Panzerfäuste! When two 2-centimeter self-propelled 
Flak from the division’s antiaircraft battalion finally arrived, the logistics 
officer even advanced on his own initiative across the bridge. He cleared the 
far bank of machine-gun nests and infantry, thus restoring the old main line of 
resistance for a short while. For these actions, Grunau was awarded the 
Knight’s Cross on 4 October 1944. 


Grunau in 1943, after being commissioned as an officer. 


= Á 
Ernst Grunau in a dress uniform of the Bundeswehr, showing his numerous awards. It is unknown 


under what circumstances he was allowed to wear this uniform, since he was 100% disabled and 
never a member of the Bundeswehr. 
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Some of Ernst Grunau’s award certificates. First three: Wound Badges and the Iron Cross, Second 
Class. Next three: Iron Cross, First Class, the War Service Cross and the Tank Assault Badge in 
Bronze. Next two: The Close Combat Clasp in Bronze and the Knight’s Cross. 

In the three battles of Kurland that followed, the man from Lower Saxony 
continued to shine and astonished even a few old-hand grenadier officers. 
Day-in and day-out, the Oberleutnant and his company conducted defensive 
operations, turning back enemy rifle and tank companies again and again. He 
and his men stood firm in ear-deafening artillery barrages and knocked out T 
34’s and “Josef Stalin’s” in close combat. Grunau was wounded several 
times, but he remained with his forces. 


He soon found himself wearing the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze and, 
even though only an Oberleutnant, was given acting command of the 
I./Panzergrenadier-Regiment 108 of the division. The battalion, which had 
suffered heavy casualties in the many rounds of defensive fighting, only had 
an effective strength of two companies. 
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On 24 January 1945, the Fourth Battle of Kurland started. The main effort 
of an attacking division once again appeared to be around Preekuln. On 24 
March 1945, after knocking out a T 34 with a Panzerfaust, Oberleutnant 
Grunau was severely wounded by the impact of a main-gun round. At the 
dressing station, it was doubted whether he would survive. The officer had 
sunk into a coma; he had lost his left eye and his right hand, as well as having 
sustained severe blows to the head. Hastily flown out of the pocket, Grunau 
survived those wounds as well, his ninth. In the hospital, the news reached 
him that he had not only received the German Cross in Gold for his defensive 
achievements that day but that he should expect yet another award! 


The man from Wilhelmshaven, who had accumulated 40 days of close 
combat in only a few months, was awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Gold 
under the special provisions for the award for soldiers no longer able to be 
deployed at the front. It should also be noted that Grunau, a Hauptmann by 
this point (30 January 1945), also skipped the award of the Close Combat 
Clasp in Silver. 


With those awards, Grunau was probably the most highly decorated 
soldier in the German armed forces from the transportation corps. 


In 1946, he was released from the British military prison hospital. In spite 
of his 100% disability, Grunau never let that get him down. He established a 
resort spa and hotel, which he ran with success until his death. He was also 
active in veteran’s organizations. In 1981, he received the Honor Cross of the 
European Frontline Fighters Association as well as the neck order of the 
German government’s Federal Service Cross. 
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Ernst Grunau passed away on 8 July 1989. Author’s Note: I wish to thank 
the widow of Ernst Grunau for her generous support. 


37 Werner Mummert, born in 1897, served as an infantryman in World War I, 
where he rose to the rank of Oberleutnant. Later, he was a member of 
the reserves. He was recalled to active duty when the war started and 
served in Poland and the Western Campaign as the commander of 
reconnaissance formations. In 1942, he was awarded the Knight’s Cross 
as an Oberstleutnant in the 256. Infanterie-Division. In September of 
that year he was badly wounded and spent many months in hospitals. In 
1944 he was given command of Panzergrenadier-Regiment 103 of the 
14. Panzer-Division as an Oberst d. R. Awarded the Oakleaves to the 
Knight’s Cross after the fighting at Tscherkassy, he then fought 
successfully in the Baltics. In October 1944, he was awarded the 
Swords to the Knight’s Cross as the 107th member of the German armed 
forces to be so honored. He then served as the commander of an 
armored brigade on the Western Front. In 1945, he was promoted to 
Generalmajor d. R. and given command of Panzer-Division 
“Müncheberg”, which fought defensively at the Seelow Heights and in 
the Berlin Pocket. He then entered Soviet captivity, where he died in 
1950 at the officer camp at Ssuja. 


SS-Obersturmbannführer Franz Hack 


Born: 3 February 1915 in Mannheim (Baden-Wurttemberg ) 
Died: 9 June 1997 in Hamburg 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 1 March 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 1 June 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 1 May 1945 

Knight’s Cross: 14 May 1944 


Oakleaves to the Knight’s cross (No. 844): 18 April 194538 
50 Days of Certifiable Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Bronze 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Gold 


Objective: Kowel! 


After the fighting for Kowel, a number of men of the 5. SS-Panzer- 
Division “Wiking” were given awards for their achievements. This began 
with the division commander, SS-Gruppenführer Herbert Gille, who was the 
12th member of the German armed forces to receive the Diamonds to the 
Knight’s Cross, and worked its way down. Many of the division’s bravest 
officers were presented with awards for their achievements and those of 
their men. 


In addition to Franz Hack, a battalion commander of imposing size in SS- 
Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment “Germania”, the regimental commander, Fritz 
Ehrath, the future Close Combat Clasp in Gold recipient, Werner Meyer, a 
company commander in SS-Panzer-Regiment 5 “Wiking”, Willi Hein, the 
tank hunter, Gerhard Fischer, and the tanker who was the first to break 


through the Soviet encirclement, Karl Nicolussi-Leck, all received the 
coveted Knight’s Cross. 


Soviet military history categorizes the fighting for Kowel as a large 
victory, claiming that several German divisions, including elite formations, 
were put under considerable pressure and badly shot up. From the German 
perspective, however, the encircled Gruppe Gille was relieved from 
encirclement in spite of the numerical superiority of several Soviet army 
corps and a convincing defensive victory was won. 
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SS-Obersturmbannführer Franz Hack. The Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross were later added to this 
photograph, which Hack gave to autograph seekers. 


: ~~ ae 
SS-Gruppenführer Herbert Gille, Hack’s division commander, congratulates him on the Knight’s 
Cross. Gille was later one of only 27 recipients of the Diamonds. 


Franz Hack was born the son of a master butcher on 3 February 1915. 
Later on, the family started a small hotel. In 1933, Hack joined the 
Allgemeine SS and, two years later, became a member of the SS- 
Verfügungstruppe, the precursor of the Waffen-SS. Hack later attended the 
officer school at Bad Tölz and was commissioned as a SS- 
Untersturmführer. He then attended courses at the Army’s Infantry School at 
Berlin-Döberitz, even serving as a platoon leader in a machine-gun company 
of the Army for some time. It was there that Hack and his comrades were 
able to wipe out the deficits in their earlier training, which had been more 
political than military. This additional training prepared them better for their 
leadership roles in the coming wartime operations. In 1939, SS- 
Obersturmführer Hack was designated a platoon leader in the 73. (MG)/SS- 
Standarte “Der Führer”. The young officer, who would go on to become 


highly decorated, found himself unbeknownst in exclusive company. His 
company commander at the time was Otto Kumm and the battalion signals 
platoon was led by Sylvester Stadler. 


In the campaign against Poland, Franz Hack was a platoon leader in the 
4./SS-Standarte “Der Führer”, where he demonstrated his courage, 
determination and circumspection for the first time. He was assigned to the 
12./SS-Standarte “Der Führer” for the Campaign in France. After an 
engagement against French infantry, he was awarded the Iron Cross, Second 
Class. He also demonstrated his leadership abilities by assuming acting 
command of the company when the company commander was wounded. 


This ability to transition commands during a crisis situation or during an 
engagement was labeled as one of the many strengths of the German armed 
forces after the war by its former soldiers and military historians of note. If, 
for instance, a battalion commander was killed or seriously wounded during 
an attack or while defending against an enemy strike, one of the company 
commanders or the battalion adjutant was usually in a position to seamlessly 
assume command as a result of his training, preparation and attitude. The 
transition was mirrored down the chain-of-command as well, that is, the 
officer who assumed acting battalion command turned over his company to a 
platoon leader and a competent Feldwebel took over the leaderless platoon. 


Especially in the Soviet Union, where casualties and crisis situations were 
the order of the day, great stock was placed by good formations not only 
ensuring that the chain-of-command worked perfectly but that every member 
of the chain was capable of performing the duties of his superior. It was not 
uncommon in extremely difficult situations to see junior noncommissioned 
officers leading platoons and senior noncommissioned officers commanding 
companies. Officers in the rank of Oberleutnant demonstrated on more than 
one occasion the ability to lead battalions and, during the course of the war, 
it was not uncommon to see a Major commanding a regiment of three or even 
four battalions, a fact occasioned by the heavy casualties. Even at the 
division level, with approximately 10,000 men, an Oberst often held the 
reins of command, even though the duty position called for a 
Generalleutnant. 
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SS-Sturmbannführer Franz Hack on the occasion of the presentation of the Knight’s Cross to him on 
14 May 1944. Here, Gille bestows the coveted neck order. 
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Hack is congratulated by his regimental commander, SS-Sturmbannführer Hans Dorr. 


After the victory over the demoralized French and their allies, SS- 
Obersturmführer Hack was transferred to the newly forming SS-Division 
“Germania”, which ultimately evolved into the 5. SS-Panzer-Division 
“Wiking”. He was given command of a company in SS-Standarte 
“Germania”. This formation, which consisted, in part, of volunteers from 
western and northern Europe—mostly mercenaries, former soldiers, ethnic 
Germans and anti-Communists—proved to be a first-class division on the 
Eastern Front and lend credence to the elite status of the early Waffen-SS. 


The motorized division fought in the summer of 1941 during Operation 
“Barbarossa” as part of Heeresgruppe Süd in the offensives aimed toward 
the Sea of Asov. In the fall and winter of 1941, it participated in hard fighting 
in the greater area of Rostov and at different bridgeheads along the Mius. 


A SS-Hauptsturmführer since 20 April 1941, Hack was given acting 
command of the ///./SS-Regiment “Germania” in December. Hack and his 
men, who soon became devoted to him as a result of his level head and his 
personality, experienced months of positional warfare in these areas. 


As soon as the springtime “mud season” ended, the Germans resumed the 
offensive in 1942. With the SS-Division “Wiking” forming part of the attack 
wedge of Heeresgruppe von Kleist, the Germans advanced into the 
Caucasus. It was not until the so-called Terek Offensive that they were 
stopped by the introduction of fresh Soviet forces and the difficulties 
imposed by the long supply routes. Wounded two more times there and during 
the long withdrawal to the Mius, Hack received the German Cross in Gold 
for his achievements. 


Together with the /J/SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment “Germania”, 
commanded by Hack’s old friend, Hans Dorr, Hack was able to stop a 
number of Soviet attacks cold or improve the tactical situation of the division 
through a series of coordinated immediate counterattacks. It was on more 
than one occasion that Felix Steiner, the division’s commander, directly 
ordered “Hack and his boys” to handle a hot situation. 


The many operations during the offensive in the Caucasus, the renewed 
positional warfare on the banks of the Mius and the offensive operations 
around Stalino were quickly reflected in the award of the Close Combat 
Clasp in Bronze to the battalion commander, which was presented to him in 
March 1943. 


Right after the presentation of the award, Hack was wounded again during 
an engagement. When he was released from the field hospital, a promotion to 
SS-Sturmbannführer was waiting for him (21 June 1943). There was 
continued defensive fighting along the Mius and offensive operations around 
Stalino and Kanew. Although the average time in command for a battalion 
commander was less than three weeks at the time (!), Hack not only defied 
that statistic he was also just as close to the enemy as any of his company 
commanders, section leaders or machine gunners. His total of close-combat 
days rose steadily, as did his number of wounds. 


During the Tscherkassy Pocket, he barely escaped death for the fifth time. 
It was at Tscherkassy that the regiment, at the time commanded by the 
aforementioned Oakleaves recipient Hans Dorr, and the rest of the division 
participated in one of the great moments in the history of the Waffen-SS. 
Together with formations of the Army and the attached Belgian volunteers of 
the 5. SS-Freiwilligen-Sturm-Brigade “Wallonien” 


(see the section on Lèon Degrelle), it held firm against a many-fold enemy 
superiority and succeeded, in the end, in breaking out after extremely intense 
fighting. 

In addition to Dorr, the division commander, Herbert Gille, also received 
the Swords to the Knight’s Cross after the operation! While his weakened 
division was being reconstituted in Poland, SS-Gruppenftihrer Gille was 
given command of a Kampfgruppe in the encircled city of Kowel. The Red 
Army put increasing pressure on the desperate defenders, and the toughest 
initial relief attempts from outside the pocket failed. At that point, elements 
of the 5. SS-Panzer-Division “Wiking” were summoned from France. When 
the renewed relief attack was launched on 2 April 1944, the goal was not 
only to get to Kowel but also to break through to “Papa” Gille. 


Hack together with Hans Dorr, one of the warriors of the “Wiking” Division and the later recipient of 
the Swords to the Knight’s Cross. 

While the infantry was working its way slowly forward against the Soviet 
lines, antitank-gun belts and minefields, a company of Panther tanks under 
the command of SS-Obersturmftihrer Nicolussi-Leck succeeded in breaking 
through to Kowel. But as soon as he was through, the Soviets closed the 
small lane again! With the help of this substantial reinforcement, however, 
Gille and his beleaguered defenders were able to hold out until 6 April, 


when a combined tank and infantry assault facilitated a breakthrough on a 
wide axis, allowing the positions in the city to be reinforced. By the middle 
of April, the completely destroyed city was evacuated, along with all of the 
wounded and usable materiel. 


For the extraordinary offensive spirit of his battalion, as well as his own 
personal bravery during the relief effort, SS-Sturmbannführer Hack received 
the Knight’s Cross on 14 May 1944. He was submitted for the award by 
Herbert Gille, who himself received the Diamonds to the Knight’s Cross, the 
first officer of the Waffen-SS to be so honored. In Hack’s case, it was a 
successful night attack on Hill 189.5, as well as the clearing of the nearby 
railway embankment, that were the primary determinants of his award. 
During the fighting, the 29-year-old SS-Sturmbannfuhrer was wounded in the 
face during the fighting by shrapnel from a Soviet hand grenade. Immediately 
after presenting Hack with the neck order, Hack’s regimental commander, SS- 
Sturmbannführer Dorr, was also able to present him with the Close Combat 
Clasp in Silver. 


After demonstrating his skills again as a battalion commander in the 
fighting at Maciejow, Bialystok and along the Bug, Hack was designated as 
the commander of the division’s other mechanized-infantry regiment, SS- 
Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment 10 “Westland”. He was filling big shoes in that 
assignment. This regiment, which also consisted of a number of western 
European volunteers, had once been commanded by the famous August 
Dieckmann. The Oakleaves recipient had been killed in action in the fall of 
1943 and awarded the Swords posthumously. 
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In September 1944, the regiment was employed at a bridgehead along the 
Narew. The men of the “Westland” Regiment held back intense attacks by the 
Red Army and demonstrated bravery, steadfastness and a high degree of 
morale to their new commander. SS-Sturmbannftihrer Hack could also be 
assured of the loyalty of his men, since he did not hesitate to regularly get a 
“whiff of gunpowder” at the front. 


Along the front outside of Warsaw and in the bend of the Vistula, the man 
from Mannheim continued to accumulate close-combat days. He was also 
wounded for the ninth time since the war had started. In the attack against 
Soviet positions at Wieliezew, he distinguished himself once more by 
personally leading the assault. 


On 9 November 1944, he was promoted to SS-Obersturmbannftihrer 
ahead of his contemporaries. 
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SS-Gruppenführer Gille left command of his division to assume command 
of the newly formed TE SS-Panzer-Korps, to which Hack’s division, under 
its new commander, SS-Standartenführer Mühlenkamp, was attached. In 
January 1945, it went to the front in Hungary, but its ranks had been thinned 
considerably. Many of the experienced officers and noncommissioned 
officers had been killed or wounded in the recent months, including Hans 
Dorr. The Swords recipient, who had been considered indestructible, did not 
survive his 16th (!) wound. Wounded in January, he passed away on 17 April 
1945. 


These and other losses led to the consolidation of many units and 
formations. SS-Obersturmbannführer Hack led the so-called Panzer- 
Gefechtsgruppe, consisting of mechanized infantry, a tank-destroyer element, 
a handful of tanks, some antiaircraft assets and combat engineers, outside of 
Budapest and during the March offensive along Lake Balaton. 


For assorted immediate counterattacks, engagements in built-up areas and 
general defensive fighting, Hack was recommended for the Oakleaves by the 
commander of the 6. SS-Panzer-Armee (Dietrich) and presented the award as 
the 844th recipient of the German Armed Forces. In the fighting at Czabdi, 
Pilisszentelek, Ureghegy and Seregelyes, Hack survived so many days of 
close combat that he was presented with the Close Combat Clasp in Gold on 
1 May 1945. This placed the regimental commander as one of the 21 soldiers 
of the division who received this award. 


Among other significant actions in Hungary, Hack’s Kampfgruppe had 
wiped out a Soviet tank company, an antitank-gun battalion and several rifle 
regiments in hard fighting. It had also recaptured 100 German vehicles and 
freed 22 German prisoners from the Soviets during an immediate 
counterattack. 


Franz Hack led his Kampfgruppe to American captivity in May, from 
which he was released a few months later. 
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The former SS-Obersturmbannführer, who was in the judiciary after the 
war, died on 9 June 1997. 


38 Editor’s Note: Scherzer has questioned the legitimacy of this award, 
stating that there is no documentation of it ever having been properly 
processed. The award number was assigned by Fellgiebel of the 
Knight’s Cross Association. 


Major der Reserve Martin Hackl 


Born: 6 January 1920 in Gmund am Tegernsee (Upper Bavaria) 
Died: 22 September 2006 in Tegernsee 


Kirk 


Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Not awarded 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Not awarded 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 12 December 1944 
Knight’s Cross: 7 December 1943 
At least 62 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
German Cross in Gold 


Wound Badge in Silver 


A Magnificent Soldier of the “Enzian” Division 


Martin Hackl was born on 6 January 1920 at beautiful Lake Tegern in 
Upper Bavaria. 


At the age of 18, he volunteered to be an alpine soldier. When the war 
started, he was in the 74./Gebirgsjäger-Regiment 98 of the 1. Gebirgsjäger- 
Division. The heavy machine guns and the mortars of the regiment’s heavy 
companies helped flesh out the backbone of the mountain battalions. 


Hackl’s regiment became famous as early as the Polish Campaign, where 
it was commanded by Oberst Ferdinand Schorner, who went on to become a 
Generalfeldmarschall and Diamonds recipient. The regiment was noted for 
its race to Lemberg. Advancing at a record pace, the regiment stormed the 
Polish fortifications in hard fighting. Promoted to Gefreiter for his 
achievements, Hackl demonstrated great courage a short while later. As part 
of the regiment’s advance guard, which had run into Soviet forces that were 


also advancing against the Poles, Hackl was able to save a comrade in a 
confusing situation that had turned dangerous. 
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During the Campaign in the West, Gefreiter Hackl participated in the 
advances through southern Belgium and northern France. Hackl also 
demonstrated there an iron-hard determination; he was awarded the Iron 
Cross, Second Class and was wounded for the first time. Although he was 
under fire, the Gefreiter risked his life to save a French officer lying in front 
of the German lines. Hackl pulled him out of the beaten area and, with his 
platoon leader’s permission, took him to the nearby regimental clearing 
station. His hand, which was wounded during the rescue effort, would give 
him problems for the rest of his life. 


Oberleutnant Martin Hackl in a formal sitting after presentation of the Knight’s Cross. The 
photograph was probably taken in Ulm in anticipation of the award of the Close Combat Clasp in 
Gold, since the mounting loops have already been sewn to the uniform. Hackl never received the first 
two levels of the award. 

In February 1941, after the division had been withdrawn from the 
preparations for the planned invasion of Great Britain, Hackl was transferred 
into the 73. (MG)/Gebirgsjdger-Regiment 98 and became the leader of an 8- 
man section. The machine-gun companies were later redesignated and 
restructured as heavy companies, with additional heavy infantry support 
weapons, and they remained the one-two punch of the regiment. 


In April and May 1941, the division, which was known as the 
“Edelweiss” Division because of its unit insignia, fought in the Balkan 
Campaign under the command of the later Oakleaves recipient, 
Generalleutnant Lanz. Hackl rose to the rank of Unteroffizier as a result of 
continued bravery in the face of the enemy. 


In the opening stages of the war in the Soviet Union, Hackl fought at 
Lemberg, Winnitza and against the “Stalin Line”. 


In the fall of that year, Hackl decided to become an officer candidate and 
was transferred by his regimental commander to the headquarters of the 
III. /Gebirgsjäger-Regiment 98 in order to better prepare him. 


Attaining the rank of Fahnenjunker-Feldwebel, he attended the officer- 
candidate school at Berlin-Döberitz. Hackl worked his way through courses 
on tactics, weapons and leadership. He passed all of his tests and was 
commissioned as a Leutnant in February 1942. 


After completing a platoon-leader course, Leutnant Hackl reached 
Gebirgs-Aufklärungs-Abteilung 94 of the 4. Gebirgsjäger-Division. It was 
clear from the outset during the initial operations around Rostow, the 
crossing of the Mius and then the offensive into the Caucasus, that Hackl’s 
decision to become an officer had been the right one. He was awarded the 
Iron Cross, First Class for bravery in front of the enemy on numerous 
occasions, and he led his platoon in an exemplary fashion during uncounted 
ticklish situations. The seemingly uncharted terrain and the good capabilities 
of the Soviet alpine forces took their toll. 


Hackl in a good mood, again probably in Ulm. The other two images are stills from film of the 
presentation ceremony. 

Wounded while fighting in the mountainous regions of the Caucasus, Hackl 
proved his mettle while serving as the commander of the 2./Gebirgs- 
Aufklarungs-Abteilung 94 in the spring of 1943, during the fighting in the 
Kuban and the safeguarding of the Crimea. When the Kuban Position was 
evacuated in October, it was a logistical feat-of-arms, with the transportation 
of 250,000 men, 16,000 wounded, 116,000 tons of materiel, 21,000 vehicles, 


18,00 artillery pieces, 74 tanks and 74,000 horses.>? 


When the entire “Enzian” Division was expedited to the Nogai 


Steppes, with some elements being air lifted, there followed the two hardest 
months of Hackl’s carrier in the military. 


Fighting a delaying action for five straight days and over a distance of 250 
kilometers(!), the 4. Gebirgsjäger-Division served as rearguard for an ad 
hoc army corps consisting of Army, Luftwaffe and Rumanian formations. The 
mountaineers were able to fend off all of the Soviet attempts to pursue. 


Leutnant Hackl and his company proved themselves time and again and 
were repeatedly able to hold numerically superior Soviet forces in check by 
means of very agile leadership. On 7 December 1943, Leutnant Hackl 
received the Knight’s Cross for his achievements during these operations. He 
was promoted to a reserve Oberleutnant a short while later and, during the 
fighting at the Cherson Bridgehead, he again demonstrated he was worthy of 
the high award he had been presented. 
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In 1944, Hackl led his company in large engagements around Winnitza, 
Kirowgorod and Grigoriopol, before conducting defensive engagements in 
the Carpathians and the front in Hungary. By that point, Hackl had 
accumulated innumerable close-combat days, but he had never been awarded 
a Close Combat Clasp. All the more reason he was surprised when he was 
informed that he had been awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Gold! As part 
of the award presentation, Hackl discovered that he had survived more than 
62 days of close combat, thus leaping over the necessary 50 days by a 
considerable margin. 


Since he had received the highest infantry award there was and had also 
received a head wound, Hauptmann Hackl (31 December 1944) was 
transferred to Aufklarungs-Ausbildungs- und Ersatz-Abteilung 7. His former 
division had been badly battered in Hungary and was listed on the rolls of 
the German Armed Forces High Command for the rest of the war as only a 
division-equivalent Kampfgruppe. 


In February 1945, the man who had been a Gefreiter in 1939 was 
promoted to Major. At his own request, he was transferred back to his old 
division. This last promotion, only two months after that to Hauptmann, was 
most likely a result of the special regulations for recipients of the Close 
Combat Clasp in Gold. 


Placed in command of Gebirgsjäger-Aufklärungs-Abteilung 94, the 
experienced officer endured the final fighting in Silesia, at Brünn and in the 
Olmiitz Pocket. When the attempt to reach the American lines failed, what 
was left of the proud division marched into Soviet captivity. After two 
months, the highly decorated officer was able to escape in a moment of 
carelessness by the guards. Although he had been wounded in the foot, he did 
not allow that to hold him back. 

Returning home after a risky march through half of the current Czech 
Republic, Hackl successfully went to the university in his later years 
(language and literature) and taught at a college-preparatory school for a long 
time. 

Retiring as a senior instructor, he continued to live in his native Bavaria 
until his death on 22 September 2006. 

Author’s Note: The author is indebted to Martin Hackl for his generous 
support in the preparation of this section. 
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An infantry platoon moves to another position. 


One should note the ratios between men, tanks and vehicles! 


Editor’s Note: So christened as a result of the divisional insignia, an 
Enzian, which is a type of alpine flower, usually blue in color. 


Feldwebel Karl Hamberger 


Born: 5 April 1917 in Hartmannsöd (Lower Bavaria) 


Missing in Action: January 1945 in East Prussia 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 20 May 1944 
Knight’s Cross: 8 November 1944 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
German Cross in Gold 


Wound Badge in Silver 


The Combat Patrol Specialist for an Oakleaves Recipient 


Moving out at the break of dawn, the 12-man patrol led by the experienced 
Unteroffizier approached the enemy strongpoint. Concealed by the careful 
selection of hilltops and high ground, the patrol moved toward the enemy 
position from the north, along a route around the flanks that had been 
reconnoitered by another patrol. The hedgehog position at the edge of the 
woods, protected by trenches and sandbags, served the Soviets as an 
observation post for their artillery and, occasionally, as the start point for 
their own combat patrols and snipers. Since the enemy’s artillery, especially 
the heavy guns, appeared to be well directed from that point, the battalion 
commander had ordered a combat patrol to take care of the “matter”. 


Already anxious and attentive during the entire approach march, the senses 
of the foot soldiers became even keener in the minutes before the attack was 
scheduled to begin. It was not only imperative to stay together, cover your 
flanks at the same time and find the right place for the surprise assault, but 


also not to be caught in an ambush yourself. It was an effective trick of the 
Soviets to make these types of forward positions interesting by conducting 
activities that attracted attention, so that the German patrols were drawn to 
them, only to be directed into a trap with machine-gun nests. A successful 
combat patrol was thus highly dependent on the experience of the patrol 
leader. Hamberger had already led countless such patrols, with mute 
testimony being provided by the Iron Cross, First Class and the Close 
Combat Clasp in Silver he had been awarded. 


After a soldier experienced in close-in fighting had eliminated an 
identified Soviet guard post on the northern edge of the woods, the patrol 
moved silently into visual range of the sandbag position. Accompanied by 
two veterans, Hamberger crawled virtually without a sound towards the 
slightly elevated sandbags. A quick gesture by the patrol leader, and three 
stick grenades flew over the palisades. Immediately after the thunderous 
explosions, the remaining soldiers opened fire from their covered positions 
and killed the completely surprised Red Army soldiers, who had survived 
the grenades or who were then running out of the wooden dugout of the 
position with their drum-fed submachine guns at the hip. A few seconds later, 
it was all over. The attacked disappeared as quick as lightning into the 
woods. 


Feldwebel Karl Hamberger in a formal sitting after the presentation of the Knight’s Cross. 


A few minutes later, the patrol reached the other end of the woods and 
reported by radio that the mission had been a success. A half hour later, 
having returned safely to their own lines, Hamberger reviewed his patrol and 
slapped one of the soldiers on the shoulder as he went past, smiling 
contentedly. Everything had gone well: There were no casualties and the 
mission had been accomplished. 


After a short pause, Hamberger reported to his company commander, and 
both, in turn, reported to the battalion commander. Hauptmann Eduard 
Brunner, who knew the experienced Unteroffizier, was quite pleased. 


Brunner would later go on to receive the Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross, in 
proxy for his brave battalion. 
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Karl Hamberger was born the son of a farmer in Hartmannsöd in Lower 
Bavaria on 5 April 1917. He grew up at his parent’s farmstead, where he 
became acquainted with hard work and the surrounding fields at an early age. 
In 1938, at the age of 21, Hamberger volunteered for military service. As a 
Gefreiter in the 2./Infanterie-Regiment 62 of the 7. Infanterie-Division, he 
participated in the bloodless occupation of Austria and the Sudetenland 
portion of Czechoslovakia. The regiment, whose peacetime garrison was in 
Landshut, was moved to the Polish border in August 1939. 


It is not known whether Hamberger personally saw combat operations in 
1939 and 1940. The division itself saw battle at Lemberg and Dobrosin in 
the East and, later, along the Schelde Estuary, at Lille and outside of Dunkirk 
in the West. The fact that he received neither the Iron Cross, Second Class 
not a promotion to Unteroffizier during this period indicates that he may have 
been undergoing training or serving ina field-replacement unit. 
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In any case, Obergefreiter Hamberger led a squad in his company, when 
the division entered the Russian Campaign. His regiment fought along the 
Narew, in the pocket battle at Minsk, during the conquest of Smolensk and 
during the brutal winter fighting of 1941/1942 outside of Moscow. It was 
outside of Moscow in November that the Bavarian was awarded the Iron 
Cross, Second Class for bravery in the face of the enemy. By February 1942, 
he had been awarded the Iron Cross, First Class, as well as the Infantry 
Assault Badge in Silver, for the fighting in the spring for Gshatsk. The 
division fought occasionally with the Legion Francaise, an Army regiment 
composed of French volunteers, and stood up to the constant attacks of the 
Red Army in the greater area of Gshatsk. Hamberger was an “old hand” of 
the company by then and well known to his company commander, 
Oberleutnant Brunner. The officer from Munich was also a recipient of the 
Iron Cross, First Class by then. After the months-long positional warfare at 


Gshatsk and the almost ceaseless operations, he was also presented with the 
Close Combat Clasp in Bronze. Hamberger had confidence in his commander 
and performed well as both a squad leader and an acting platoon leader. 
Hamberger was promoted to Unteroffizier. Even though he was wounded 
several times, he always returned to his regiment. Between February and 
April 1942, he also showed promise when he was “loaned” temporarily to 
the /./Infanterie-Regiment 62. 


After giving up the Gshatsk Position and subsequently fighting at Spas 
Demensk, the Bavarian division was next employed as part of Operation 
“Zitadelle”. Employed in the northern sector of the battlefield, the men of the 
regiment also got caught up in the deeply echeloned, heavily mined and well 
designed field fortifications of the Soviets. Karl Hamberger accumulated 
more close-combat days, although he was already wearing the Close Combat 
Clasp in Bronze by then. 


After his mettle had been tested once again at Kursk, Hamberger was 
designated a platoon leader in his company, even though only an 
Unteroffizier. Brunner was no longer the commander, since he had gone on to 
assume acting command of the battalion. Brunner, who received the Knight’s 
Cross in February 1944, did not hesitate to directly call for his old platoon 
leader on several occasions when he needed a patrol leader. 


Hamberger on home leave with family and friends. 


The regiment, redesignated as Grenadier-Regiment 62 in October 1942, 
had been weakened by its continuous employment at hot spots. At the turn of 
1943/1944, it was employed along the Dessna, then at Gomel and the hotly 
contested bridgehead over the Narwa at Rozan. By May 1944, Hamberger 
had achieved his 50th day of recognized close combat in trench fighting and 
positional warfare and was awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Gold (20 
May). He was physically presented with the award at the Führer 
Headquarters on 27 August, along with Knight’s Cross recipient Rudolf 
Becker of Panzergrenadier-Regiment 66, among others. Returning to the 
field after special leave, the platoon leader, who had been promoted to 
Feldwebel in the meantime, earned the German Cross in Gold while fighting 
in West Prussia in September 1944. After the regiment suffered heavy losses, 
he was designated as the acting commander of his 2./Grenadier-Regiment 
62. The 27-year-old noncommissioned officer not only acquitted himself 
well with this new challenge but also earned the Knight’s Cross for a 
superlative feat-of-arms along the hotly contested Bug. He became one of the 
42 soldiers of the division to receive this award (in his case, on 8 November 
1944). Although given the opportunity a short while later to be transferred to 
the Infantry School as a result of his Close Combat Clasp in Gold, he 
remained with his company. This dedication to duty and courage apparently 
cost the highly decorated Feldwebel his life in January 1945. He was 
reported as missing during the hard fighting at Marienburg an der Elbing, 
where he was either killed or captured. Inquiries were initiated through the 
German Red Cross but proved without success. As a result, Karl Hamberger 
was Officially declared dead in 1959. 
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His former company commander, Hauptmann Brunner, was awarded the 
Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross in October 1944. He survived the war and 
later entered the Bundeswehr, where he retired as an Oberstleutnant in 
1975. His last duty station was at the NBC School. 


SS-Standartenfiihrer Max Hansen 


Born: 31 July 1908 in Niebüll (Schleswig-Holstein) 
Died: 7 March 1990 in Niebüll (Schleswig-Holstein) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Not awarded 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 7 September 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 12 March 1945 
Knight’s Cross: 28 March 1943 
Oakleaves (835th Recipient): 17 April 1945 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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General Assault Badge of the Army 
Infantry Assault Badge in Bronze 
German Cross in Gold 
Bulgarian Bravery Medal, 4th Class 
Award of the Rumanian Army 
Wound Badge in Gold 


With the “Leibstandarte” Along Eight Fronts 


As a platoon leader, he earned the Iron Cross, Second Class in Poland in 
1939. In the summer of 1940 he fought during the Campaign in the West. In 
1941, he was in the Balkans, for which he received the Iron Cross, First 
Class in May 1941. This was followed by difficult years in the Soviet Union, 
where he received the Knight’s Cross as a battalion commander. After a short 
spell in Italy in 1944, he went on to more success in the Soviet Union. Rising 
to regimental commander, he saw engagements in Normandy, participated in 
the offensive in the Ardennes and reached the high point of his rapid rise in 


the military in Hungary in 1945, where he received both the Oakleaves to the 
Knight’s Cross and the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. 


During six years of war, Max Hansen had accompanied his formation, the 
legendary “Leibstandarte SS Adolf Hitler”, from its original status as an 
underestimated regiment to a division feared by the enemy. He had also risen 
from an unknown SS-Obersturmführer to a well-respected SS- 
Standartenführer. Along the way, he experienced both great success and 
painful defeat. 
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Born on 31 July 1908 in a small, quiet village in Schleswig-Holstein, Max 
Hansen was one of nine children of a railway agent. As a young man, he was 
training to become a locksmith, but he was also active politically. He joined 
the National Socialist movement before Hitler came to power. In 1933, a 
year fateful for not only Germany but the entire world, he became one of the 
first volunteers for the Leibstandarte, Hitler’s personal bodyguard detail. In 
the course of his military training, he rose to the rank of SS- 
Unterscharführer, before he was selected for officer training as a result of 
his performance and personality. He was promoted to SS-Untersturmführer 
in 1936 and sent to courses of instruction run by the Army. 


SS-Sturmbannführer Max Hansen in a formal sitting. It appears that the Knight’s Cross, as a 
minimum, had been added in the darkroom. 


Presentation of the Knight’s Cross by “Sepp” Dietrich, the charismatic commander of the 
Leibstandarte for many years. In the end, he was the Commander-in-Chief of the 6. SS-Panzer- 
Armee and a recipient of the Swords to the Knight’s Cross. 


By the time the war started, Hansen was an SS-Obersturmftihrer and was 
a platoon leader in the /2./Leibstandarte SS “Adolf Hitler” (mot.). In 
Poland the men of the formation attacked frontally under the hard and 
dynamic leadership of long-time commander, Josef “Sepp” Dietrich, 
eliminating a number of positions and breaking through defensive lines. SS- 
Obersturmführer Hansen was awarded with the Iron Cross, Second Class 
after the fighting for Warsaw. He then saw combat operations with the 
regiment-sized formation in “Case Yellow” against France. In France it also 
proved hard to stop the formation once it got rolling. The Leibstandarte 
broke through numerous French lines and advanced at high speed. As a 
result, SS-Gruppenftihrer Dietrich was the first soldier of the SS- 
Verfügungstruppe to receive the Knight’s Cross. Dietrich, however, also 
reflected the problems of this young force. As a result of insufficient staff 
training and experience, Dietrich frequently led his force into confusing and 
sometimes even dangerous situations. History would label it a “brash 
advance”; the generals in the Army thought of it more in terms of “losing 
contact with friendly forces on the flanks”. 


Max Hansen assumed command of his company after the Campaign in the 
West. The Leibstandarte was also expanded to a brigade-sized formation. 
Promoted to SS-Hauptsturmführer on 1 January 1941, Hansen participated 
in the Balkan Campaign in both Yugoslavia and Greece. By then, he was the 
commander of the /4./Leibstandarte SS “Adolf Hitler” (mot.). Hansen 
proved his mettle in the rapid advance to the channel at Korinth and in taking 
prisoner entire regiments of the Greek Army. 


The company commander also proved equally adept in the Soviet Union. 
By the winter of 1941, he was awarded the German Cross in Gold, in part 
for his actions at Uman, at the Sea of Asov, along the Mius and during the 
fighting at Rostov. In the defensive fighting in the springtime along the Mius, 
he was wounded for the third time since the beginning of the Campaign in the 
East. He did not return to his old formation until it had been sent to France 
for reconstitution, expansion, reorganization and redesignation as SS-Panzer- 
Grenadier-Division “Leibstandarte SS Adolf Hitler”. 


In May 1942, Hansen was given command of the //./SS-Panzergrenadier- 
Regiment 1, whose commander was the later Oakleaves recipient and 
division commander, Fritz Witt. Hansen was promoted to SS- 
Sturmbannfuhrer (9 November 1942) before the division was shipped back 
to the Eastern Front. 


SS-Sturmbannführer Hansen strikes a serious pose. He does not wear the Close Combat Clasp in 
Silver, which he was awarded in the Fall of 1943, thus placing this photograph sometime after March 
1943. 

The greatest hour for the Waffen-SS occurred during the fighting for 
Kharkov in the spring of 1943. After initially evacuating the city, the famous 
“father” of the Waffen-SS, Paul Hausser had his newly formed SS-Panzer- 
Korps move out in a counteroffensive designed to retake it. The elite 
divisions of the corps—Hansen’s division, plus SS-Panzer-Grenadier- 
Division “Das Reich” and SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Division “Totenkopf” 
tore open the northern flank of the defending Soviet forces and then advanced 
back into Kharkov in house-to-house fighting that lasted for days. Dozens of 
Soviet divisions were eliminated and the retaking of the million-plus city 
was celebrated as a turn in the war’s fortunes. At the same time, Max Hansen 


could take pleasure in the award of Knight’s Cross, which was presented to 
him for his extraordinary successes in battle. He also received the Wound 
Badge in Silver for the shrapnel he received from an exploding hand grenade 
in close combat. 


Since he was involved in so many days of close combat with the 
division’s grenadiers and tanks at Kharkov and then again in the summer 
during the year’s major offensive campaign at Kursk, the officer had 
assembled enough close-combat days by September 1943 that he skipped 
over the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze and was awarded instead the Close 
Combat Clasp in Silver. 


The division was then transported to Italy, where the supreme command 
sensed that its Italian allies, weary of war, would split from the Axis. The 
veterans of the divisions were on the scene when that is precisely what 
happened. In lightning raids and movements, the battalions of the elite force 
disarmed entire Italian brigades and divisions or were employed against 
partisans, who were attempting to exploit the chaos that had ensued. 
Hansen’s battalion was employed in the greater area of Milan. 


SS-Sturmbannführer Hansen and other officers observe the battlefield. 


After mastering this crisis, the division was sent back to the Soviet Union. 
During the fighting around Shitomir, Max Hansen was badly wounded and 
evacuated. He spent a long time in the hospital before returning to his old 
division, which was once again being refitted in France. But, with the 
landing of the Allies on 6 June 1944, a weakened Germany was facing 
another front, and the enemy there was just as powerful and determined as the 
one in the East. 


On 20 July 1944, during an air attack, Max Hansen was wounded for the 
eighth time. He remained at the Invasion Front in Normandy, however, and 
experienced the bitter fighting around Caen, Avranches, along the Orne and at 
Falaise, before the division, after suffering heavy casualties, was pulled back 
behind the Meuse. It was there that Hansen was selected to assume acting 
command of the regiment in place of the wounded Oakleaves recipient Albert 


Frey. He was promoted to SS-Obersturmbannführer, with the promotion 
back dated to 20 April 1944. 
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In the late fall and under the strictest of secrecy, the upcoming winter 
offensive in the Ardennes was being planned. Hardly any of the frontline 
commanders of the newly formed 6. SS-Panzer-Armee of “Sepp” Dietrich, 
who had received the Diamonds to the Knight’s Cross by then, were aware of 
the operational goals, attack plans or organization for combat for the coming 
offensive. Briefed just before the start of the attack, the elite divisions 
attacked American positions along a broad front in the Belgian Ardennes 
together with Army corps. The operational goal was to drive a wedge 
between the British and American forces and advance on Antwerp. But there 
was not enough offensive spirit, combat experience and bravery. After initial 
successes at Honsfeld, Büllingen, Stavelot, Huy and Bastogne, the air was let 
out of the offensive. 


In January 1945, the 6. SS-Panzer-Armee was transported directly to 
Hungary, where the Red Army had been enjoying great success and 
advancing. It had encircled Budapest. 


Hansen was wounded again in the failed counteroffensive—even as a 
regimental commander, the SS-Obersturmbannführer led from the front. He 
collected enough close-combat days at places like Stuhlweißenburg, 
Eszergom, Kis-Ujfalu, Muszala and Kemend-Beny, however, that he crossed 
the 50 standard for the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. 


He not only received that award in the hospital, but he was also rewarded 
for the performance of his regiment in the Ardennes with the Oakleaves to the 
Knight’s Cross (as the 835th recipient of the German armed forces). On 20 
April 1945, he was promoted to SS-Standartenführer. 


He returned to the division just before the war ended, where, after six 
difficult years of war, Hansen surrendered his forces to the Americans at 
Linz. All that remained of what once had been one of the proudest elite 
divisions of the Waffen-SS were some 1,600 soldiers, a few wheeled 
vehicles and 16 operational tanks... 
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A photograph taken in 1969: To the left is Max Hansen. In the middle is former SS-Standartenführer 
Albert Frey (Oakleaves) and, finally, Gustav Knittel, a recipient of the Knight’s Cross, as well as the 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold. 

After the war, Hansen served as the manager of a mid-level company. The 
father of four died after a serious illness at his place of birth on 7 March 
1990. 


Oberfeldwebel Lorenz Harthan 


Born: 4 January 1913 in Reuth (Upper Franconia) 
Died: 7 January 1976 in Erlangen (Central Franconia) 


Kirk 


Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: September 1944 
Knight’s Cross: 12 June 1944 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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General Assault Badge of the Army 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Gold 


The Diminutive Porcelain Painter 


Born in Reuth (near Kronach in Upper Franconia) on 4 January 1913, the 
son of a bricklayer learned the trade of a porcelain painter and its attendant 
need for quiet, exactness and attention to detail as a youth. After his 
compulsory military service from 1934-1935, he remained in the reserves as 
a Gefreiter. In 1938, Harthan participated in a reservist exercise with a 
motorcycle battalion. At the start of the war, he was recalled to active duty as 
an Unteroffizier. 
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Harthan served as a squad leader in one of the two motorcycle companies 
of Schützen-Brigade 11 (mot.) of Oberst Angern in the Campaign in the 
West. The motorcycle infantry were especially used for reconnaissance 
purposes. Committed in front of the advancing elements, it was imperative 


for the motorcyclists to determine the enemy situation, conduct terrain and 
route reconnaissance and, if necessary, fend off enemy reconnaissance 
activities. The brigade was such a powerful and successful force in the 
French Campaign that Oberst Angern later received the Knight’s Cross. 


Moved back to Germany after the capitulation of the French, the brigade 
was expanded, restructured and redesignated as the //. Panzer-Division. 
The first commander of the new division was Generalmajor Ludwig 
Crüwell, who later went on to fame in Africa and received the Oakleaves to 
the Knight’s Cross. This veteran from the First World War was a first-class 
armor officer and understood the importance of maneuver warfare in the 
Operations to come. He insisted on the highest training and equipment 
standards for his men. 


was small in stature but left a lasting impression on all who served with him. 
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The presentation of the Knight’s Cross by Generalleutnant von Wietersheim at an awards ceremony. 
Von Wietersheim presents the neck order in front of a large civilian crowd in France. As was typical 


in these official presentation ceremonies, Harthan wears the a helmet. Once the award has been 
presented, Harthan troops the line with his division commander. 


Surrounded by comrades from his company, Harthan still wears the presentation ribbon for the award. 
In the final photograph, Harthan has switched to the normal method of wearing the award. 
Harthan continued to serve in the motorcycle infantry. His company was 
consolidated to form Kradschützen-Bataillon 61 of the armored division. In 
the spring of 1941, the division was moved to Ploesti to perform security 
duties in the valuable Rumanian oilfields. In April the tanks, motorized and 
mechanized infantry and motorcyclists of the division participated in the 
Balkans Campaign, where they rapidly advanced on Belgrade. After the 
campaign, Harthan received the Iron Cross, Second Class for his 
performance in a number of infantry engagements and patrol activities. The 
former porcelain painter, who had a quiet personality and was of small 


stature, was initially undervalued by both his company commander and a few 
of his comrades. In combat operations, however, the wiry, small man had the 
heart of a warrior. He rallied his squad forward with him every time and did 
not shy away from personal risks. His eight wounds over the next few years, 
his surviving 50 days of close combat and his receiving the highest 
decorations Germany had to bestow were testament enough that need no 
translation in any language. 


In the Soviet Union, the 77. Panzer-Division broke through the frontier 
fortifications of the surprised and ill-prepared Red Army at high speed. It 
crossed the Bug and destroyed several enemy divisions in the area of Kiev. 
In conjunction with other armored divisions of Heeresgruppe Mitte, it also 
defeated numerically superior enemy forces at Wjasma as winter 
approached. By then, Harthan was a Feldwebel with the General Assault 
Badge and the Iron Cross, First Class. After being wounded for the first time, 
he returned to his unit after a short spell in a military hospital. Harthan 
experienced the last offensive efforts to take Moscow and the advance of the 
tanks and infantry as far as Krjkowo. There, 35 kilometers from the Soviet 
capital, the cold, the frost and the Soviet determination to fight brought the 
German soldiers to their knees. The greatly weakened //. Panzer-Division 
also had to transition to the defense. 


It was there that Major von Usedom,*! who had just taken over command 
of Kradschützen-Bataillon 61, was awarded the Knight’s Cross. Von 
Usedom was not Harthan’s last superior who went on to enjoy a great 
reputation in the war. 


Enjoying a battlefield reconstitution in the rear areas in the spring of 1942, 
Kradschützen-Bataillon 61, along with the remaining formations of the 
division, participated in the German summer offensive. 


After the defeat outside of Moscow in the central portion of the Eastern 
Front and the stalemate around Leningrad in the north, the Germans sought the 
decision for the campaign in the south that year. Woronesch, Stalingrad and 
the Caucasus were the objectives of the formations employed there. 


After turning back the Soviet counteroffensive at Orel, the //. Panzer- 
Division advanced hundreds of kilometers to the east in hard fighting. At 
places such as Olchowatka, Wassiljewka, Ssuchinitischi, along the Shisdra 
and at Millerowo, Harthan accumulated close-combat days through combat 
and reconnaissance patrols and in offensive operations. He was also 


wounded a few times, although not seriously. By then he was a platoon 
leader in the battalion’s heavy company—the 5./Kradschützen-Bataillon 61 
—- where he showed both nerve and control in several crisis situations. 
During a period of 14 days of defensive operations, the men of the 
motorcycle battalion turned back 38 enemy attacks. In the course of that 
fighting and 14 immediate counterattacks, they also eliminated 45 enemy 
tanks! 


At one time, when the enemy penetrated and bypassed the German lines, 
Harthan and 12 men held out in a “hedgehog” position against all enemy 
attacks until reinforcements arrived. Together with his new battalion 


commander, Hauptmann Hauser,42 the Feldwebel received the German 
Cross in Gold for this action in September 1942. By then he was also 
wearing the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze and the Wound Badge in Silver. 
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After the positional warfare outside of Woronesch, the //. Panzer- 
Division was employed in the desperate attempt to relieve Stalingrad in the 
winter of 1942/1943. At the time, it was newly commanded by 
Generalmajor Hermann Balck, who had already been awarded the Knight’s 
Cross. The 6. Armee of Generalfeldmarschall Paulus could not be relieved, 
and it was lost, taking with it extremely high casualties and losing much 
materiel (not to mention, striking a serious blow to the morale of the German 
armed forces). It was then imperative for the relief forces to pull back to the 
Mius, all the while being struck by a Red Army on the offensive again. The 
combat forces of the //. Panzer-Division contributed a great deal to the 
defense of Rostow, which was serving as the eye of the needle for the 
withdrawal from the Caucasus. 


During the fighting retreat, Lorenz Harthan was wounded again. As a result 
of the increasingly defensive role of the armored divisions, the motorcycle 
battalions lost their importance over the coming months and were 
increasingly employed as dismounted infantry or only for local combat 
patrols. 


The experienced Feldwebel led a number of small-unit patrols during this 
time frame. In difficult operations such as those, a calm and experienced 


patrol leader was the key to success, along with experienced close 
combatants with nerves of steel at “point”, good preparations and a portion 
of old-fashioned luck. Usually, the patrols took off very early in the morning, 
just after sunrise. Exploiting the terrain and advancing cautiously, they sought 
to surprise the enemy. Then it was a question of overpowering the Soviet 
outposts and heading to the bunkers, sandbagged positions or the bridge—in 
short, whatever the regimental headquarters had established as the patrol 
objective the day before. Any type of weapon could be and was used: hand 
grenades, machine guns, bayonets, engineer charges or, especially effective 
in hand-to-hand fighting, entrenching tools. A completed mission meant 
scurrying back to the friendly trenches again, usually under cover of a 
machine gun or a sniper. 


Especially experienced patrol leaders were sent out when it was important 
to “procure” prisoners, officers if possible. But Harthan and his men were 
also sent out to recover missing soldiers or wounded in no-man’s-land or 
wooded terrain. On more than one occasion, brave patrols evacuated 
wounded tank crews from their knocked-out vehicles and brought them back 
to safety. 


The crowning achievement of patrol activity, however, was blowing up a 
bridge or an ammunition depot. That was the quickest way to an Iron Cross... 
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After performing operations in an exceptional manner as part of the II 
Panzer-Division while fighting armored engagements along the Donez, 
Kradschützen-Bataillon 61 was consolidated with Panzer-Aufklärungs- 
Abteilung 11, where the former motorcycle infantry could again perform their 
reconnaissance roles. Equipped with halftracks, the highly mobile 
reconnaissance battalion was always employed wherever it was important to 
conduct reconnaissance of the terrain in front of the division and pockets of 
enemy resistance. Where were the enemy tanks? Where were the feared 
antitank guns? Was the bridge to the left flank of the intended avenue of 
approach still intact? 


As a result of the frequent unavailability of aerial reconnaissance—due in 
many places to local Soviet air superiority—mobile ground reconnaissance 


was very important. The commander of the reconnaissance battalion was the 
experienced Knight’s Cross recipient, Hauptmann Pirch. 


In the summer of 1943, Harthan and his platoon participated in the 
offensive designed to eliminate the Kursk salient, where the 4. Panzer-Armee 
and the II SS-Panzer-Korps ran up against a large portion of the Soviet 
armored force. Caught up in extremely intense fighting and going without rest 
for days on end, both sides lost thousands of armored vehicles, guns and 
other vehicles. Harthan was fortunate and survived the fighting unscathed. By 
then, he had been awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Silver for more than 
30 days of close combat. 


For a few months, Harthan served under the command of Major Anton 
Donnhauser, who later became a commander of one of the division’s 
mechanized infantry regiments, where he would receive the Close Combat 
Clasp in Gold. (See the section on Donnhauser.) Harthan frequently was 
present at Donnhauser’s orders conferences or the conduct of a leader’s 
reconnaissance. 


This was followed by defensive fighting at Kharkov and Kirowograd. In 
the spring of 1944, he also participated in the attempted relief of encircled 
Army forces in the Tscherkassy Pocket. His division commander, 


Generalleutnant Wend von Wietersheim,*> who was well liked by his 
soldiers, became the 58th member of the German armed forces to receive the 
Swords to the Knight’s Cross for his performance of duty there. 


A short while later, Generalleutnant von Wietersheim was able to 
recommend Harthan, who had since been promoted to Oberfeldwebel, for the 
Knight’s Cross for an extraordinary feat-of-arms. During the fighting for 
Kischinew, a Soviet rifle battalion, with a strength of some 300 men and 
supported by mortars and machine guns, advanced against the positions held 
by the reconnaissance soldiers. They had penetrated partially into the 
positions of the 5./Panzer-Aufklarungs-Abteilung 11. Harthan’s men not only 
pushed the Soviets back; under the command of the Oberfeldwebel, they 
pursued the withdrawing Soviets and brought relief to the entire sector. 
Because the former porcelain painter had acted without orders and on his 
own initiative, he was awarded the Knight’s Cross for the decisive success 
of his actions. 


Harthan received the award in quiet southern France, where the badly 
battered division had been sent to be reconstituted (May to September 1944). 
Just before he was due to go back into combat operations again, the 
Oberfeldwebel was informed that he had obtained his 50th day of certified 
close combat in the Soviet Union. As a recipient of the Close Combat Clasp 
in Gold, he was immediately transferred to the Reserve Army. It is not known 
whether Harthan then served at a service school or in another unit. 
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The backbone of the army. Harthan trains new soldiers in his unit. 
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Harthan had become the father of two during the war. After the war, he 
lived in Erlangen, where he practiced his old trade, until his death on 7 
January 1976. 


41 Horst von Usedom, born in Lower Saxony in 1906, had been a 
professional soldier since 1925. He initially served in the cavalry, 
transferring to the motorized infantry of Schützen-Regiment 1 of the 1. 
Panzer-Division in 1935. He participated in the fighting in Poland, 
France and the Balkans as a Hauptmann and company commander. In 


the Soviet Union, he commanded Panzer-Aufklarungs-Abteilung 231 of 
the JI Panzer-Division. In December 1941, he became the commander 
of Kradschutzen-Bataillon 61, also receiving the Knight’s Cross. In 
April 1942, he assumed command of the motorcycle battalion of 
Panzergrenadier-Division “Grofdeutschland” and served there during 
the Woronesch offensive. On 1 August 1942, he was promoted to 
Oberstleutnant. In October 1942, he was assigned as the commander of 
Panzergrenadier-Regiment 67 of the newly formed 26. Panzer- 
Division (Italy). On 1 September 1943, he made Oberst. After serving 
as commandant of an officer-candidate school in Germany, he served as 
the commander of Panzergrenadier-Regiment 108 of the 14. Panzer- 
Division in Kurland, where he participated in all six battles. 
Designated as the commander of Panzer-Brigade “Kurland” in January 
1945, he received the Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross in March. He 
attained the rank of Generalmajor before the war ended. He was held 
captive by the Soviets until 1955; he passed away in 1970. 


42 Paul Freiherr von Hauser was born in the Steiermark region of Austria in 
1911. In 1930, he became an officer in the Austrian alpine corps. In 
1938, he was assimilated into the German Armed Forces as an 
Oberleutnant. He participated in the Polish and Western Campaigns as 
a company commander in the 4. Panzer-Division. Promoted to 
Hauptmann at the time of the invasion of the Soviet Union, he was 
assigned to the //. Panzer-Division in the summer of 1942 as the 
battalion commander of Kradschützen-Bataillon 61. Received the 
German Cross in Gold and the Honor Roll Clasp in 1942; in January 
1943, he received the Knight’s Cross as a Major. Promoted to 
Oberstleutnant on 1 June 1944, von Hauser assumed command of the 
Panzergrenadier-Lehr-Regiment ofthe Panzer-Lehr-Division. He saw 
action on the Invasion Front and was awarded the Oakleaves to the 
Knight’s Cross on 28 October 1944. Promoted to Oberst on 1 January 
1945, he later fought in the Ruhr Pocket. He died in Vienna on 1 April 
1999. 

43 Wend von Wietersheim was born in 1900 in Silesia. He was a cavalry 


officer in World War I. After the war, he joined a Freikorps and was 
awarded the Iron Cross, Second Class. He was accepted into the 


Reichswehr, where he was transferred into the newly formed 3. Panzer- 
Division in 1938 as a staff officer. He participated in the Campaign in 
the West in 1940 as a Major and the commander of Kradschützen- 
Bataillon 1 of the I. Panzer-Division, where he was awarded the Iron 
Cross, First Class. An Oberstleutnant effective 1 April 1941, he 
initially fought in the East as the commander of Panzergrenadier- 
Regiment 113 of the 1. Panzer-Division. He was awarded the Knight’s 
Cross in 1942. After great success in the Rshew Bend, he was awarded 
the Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross on 12 January 1943 and promoted 
to Oberst. On 1 November 943, he assumed command of the //. 
Panzer-Division as a Generalmajor. For the relief operation at 
Tscherkassy, he was awarded the Swords on 26 March 1944. Promoted 
to Generalleutnant on 1 July 1944, he was sent to southern France. In 
1945, he was employed in the Remagen sector. He passed away in 
1975. 


Hauptmann Rüdiger Hertel 


Born: 26 August 1919 in Bromberg (Province of Posen) 
Died: 27 August 1995 in Bergneustadt (Nordrhein- Westphalia) 


Kick 


Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 10 May 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 10 August 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 7 November 1943 
Knight’s Cross: 28 October 1944 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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Tank Assault Badge in Bronze 
German Cross in Gold 
Mention in the Honor Roll ofthe Army 
War Service Cross with Swords 
Wound Badge in Gold 


The Fighting “Secretary” 


“Leutnant Hertel, commander of the 3./Schützen-Regiment 33, is to report 


to the battalion commander as the new adjutant, effective immediately.” 


“Damn it!” The young officer thought, when he read the orders. Battalion 
adjutant—of all the bad times, it had to be then, just when the Russians were 
attacking. The rifle regiments were involved in the hardest fighting they had 


even been involved in. 


He thought to himself: “Why did I sweat my ass off in Döberitz to become 
a Leutnant. I just got the Iron Cross and they’re making me a secretary in 
uniform—carry files, write reports and sit around in the command post. The 


old man could probably do all that himself !” 


That may have been what the young, ambitious officer thought when he 
received his orders, only a few weeks into the Campaign in the East, but he 
was to be completely wrong in his assessment. 


The adjutant’s duties were just as important as they were diverse. With 
regard to seeing combat, the Leutnant would not get shorted there, either. 


Kick 


Born on 26 August 1919 in Bromberg in the province of Posen (now 
Poland), Rüdiger Hertel was the son of a teacher, who later instructed at 
institutions of higher learning. Hertel entered the armed forces a year before 
the start of the war and became an officer candidate in /nfanterie-Regiment 
66 (mot.). Stationed in Magdeburg, the formations of the /3. Infanterie- 
Division (mot.) were involved in the war against Poland in September 1939. 


Hauptmann Rüdiger Hertel in a formal sitting after the presentation of the Knight’s Cross. In addition 
to the Knight’s Cross, he is also wearing the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. 
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Generalfelbmarfchall 


Award certificate for the German Cross in Gold. 


Advancing from positions that had been planned a long time in advance, 
the grenadiers fought along the Warthe and at Radom and Seremolka, while 
the Panzertruppe moved far into the enemy’s rear. The rapid victories lent 
credence to the term Blitzkrieg. As a patrol leader in the battalion staff, 
Fahnenjunker-Unteroffizier Hertel participated in difficult operations and 
earned his way to the officer course at the Infantry School at Berlin-Döberitz. 
He returned to his battalion as a Leutnant four months later and became a 
platoon leader in the //./Schützen-Regiment 33. 


When the division was restructured as a Panzer-Division, Hertel’s 
regiment was transferred to the 4. Panzer-Division. In their new division, 
Hertel and his comrades looked forward with excitement to their baptism of 
fire against the French and the British. Although the offensive through the 


Belgian Ardennes would quickly bear fruit, none of that was a certainty at the 
end of April 1940. Verdun...trench warfare...the defeat of 1918: All that 
circulated through the companies, the assembly areas and the dugouts. 


When the campaign started on 10 May 1940, all of that was forgotten. 
Leutnant Hertel rallied his men day after day, fighting at Maastricht and 
during the armored engagement at Hannut. He experienced the breakthrough 
to the English Channel and the offensive across the Somme. At the Peronne 
Bridgehead, the dashing officer earned the Iron Cross, Second Class. 


In the Soviet Union, the 4. Panzer-Division would shine even more than it 
had in France and turn out innumerable highly decorated officers. 


During the fighting at Brobruisk, along the Dnjepr, at Mogilew and in the 
vicinity of Roslawl, Hertel demonstrated both readiness and leadership 
strengths. After a few weeks, he assumed acting command of the 3./Schützen- 
Regiment 33 (mot.). For his part in supporting the armor and storming enemy 
defensive lines, he was soon awarded the Iron Cross, First Class. 


By October 1941, the regiment submitted Leutnant Hertel for the German 
Cross in Gold, after he had shown great courage in the Pocket Battle at Orel. 
By the time the newly instituted and still only infrequently awarded badge 
reached Hertel, it was January 1942, and the winter fighting was already 
behind the 4. Panzer-Division. 
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In the effort to force the decisive battle of Moscow, the division had 
bogged down while running up against bitterly defended Soviet positions. 
Like most of the rest of the German Army in the East, the 4. Panzer-Division 
was forced over to the defensive. Leutnant Hertel’s company had fought in 
temperatures as low as -35 degrees (-31 degrees Fahrenheit). It had suffered 
heavy casualties, but it had also successfully defended from iced-over 
positions at Rudnewo. The situation was so unbearable that field outposts 
had to be relieved every 30 minutes so that they did not get frostbite or pass 
out. 


It was during this phase of the fighting that Hertel’s world collapsed 
around him, and he was taken away from his beloved company and 
transferred to the battalion headquarters as the adjutant. 


He wanted to fight! He didn’t want to waste time in the battalion 
headquarters and be a “secretary” in uniform! 


But nothing would change the commander’s decision. He became the 
adjutant of the /./Schützen-Regiment 33. 


Within a few days of assuming his duties, the teacher’s son demonstrated 
great devotion to duty and personally took messages from his battalion 
commander on several occasions to the companies at the front. 
Demonstrating bravery at the Battle for Bolchow, Hertel was promoted 
ahead of his peers to Oberleutnant (1 February 1942). In addition to his 
official duties in the command post—coordinating incoming and outgoing 
message traffic and maintaining contact with the artillery, the formations on 
the flanks and with the regimental headquarters—Hertel frequently took over 
platoons and companies that had lost their leadership and led them into 
battle. He also conducted reconnaissance with his commander, who liked to 
get a personal impression of the situation. Twice, in March and then again in 
April, the Oberleutnant was slightly wounded by artillery shrapnel during 
that type of “excursion”, showing that he was no normal adjutant. His 
achievements resulted in his being summoned to the regiment, to serve as the 
commander’s adjutant, a new assignment that brought with it even more 
responsibility and a wider scope of duties. 
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Award certificate for the Wound Badge in Gold. 


Under the command of a succession of noteworthy commanders, the 
division continued to prove its mettle and fought successfully at Bukan, 
Chawastowitschi, the Orel Battles and along the Reseta Position. The tanks, 
accompanied by the tank-destroyer elements and the grenadiers, would often 
relieve infantry divisions in trouble or support formations of allied countries. 
For example, by the time the division’s regiments supported the Hungarian 
2nd Army, Hertel had already seen enough combat to have earned the Close 
Combat Clasp in Bronze, despite his adjutant status. The fighting at 
Korowino, Obojan, Lebedin and Romny raised the tally of the Hertel’s close- 
combat days. Promoted to Hauptmann on 1 August 1943, Hertel received the 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver a little more than a week later, on 10 August. 
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combat days. (The author was unable to obtain more.) 


The regimental adjutant demonstrated his devotion to duty on a daily basis, 
and it was impossible sometimes to hold him back when there was a call for 
reinforcements from the front. Whenever the enemy broke through with tanks 
and infantry, he would gather together clerks, radio operators and mechanics 
to lead an immediate counterattack. In July, he had been wounded in his left 
upper arm by the shrapnel from a tank main-gun round during one such 
engagement. 


After a battlefield reconstitution that introduced replacements to the 
mechanized infantry regiments and saw new tanks added to the inventories of 
the tank regiment, the 4. Panzer-Division participated in the great pincers 
battle at Kursk in July 1943. 


As part of the attack wedge of Model’s 9. Armee, the division suffered the 
same fate as all of the other formations employed in the north: Its attack 
bogged down against the deeply echeloned Soviet field positions. Despite 
knocking out a great number of enemy vehicles and demonstrating a 
willingness to self-sacrifice, the division could not break through the Soviet 
lines. During the fighting withdrawal to the Desna and the subsequent 
defensive fighting in the Pripjet Area, Hauptmann Hertel assumed acting 
command of one of the battalions of Panzergrenadier-Regiment 33. In the 
fall of 1943, he obtained his 50th day of recognized close combat. The 
“fighting secretary’ was the 14th recipient of the Close Combat Clasp in 
Gold on 7 November 1943. Not only was he one of the first recipients of the 
award, he was also one of the few officers to receive the award who was not 
in a company or battalion command position. 


Since his preference for being at the front could not be overlooked, 
Hertel’s commander, Knight’s Cross recipient Oberstleutnant von 
Gaudecker, arranged for Hertel to assume battalion command in the sister 
regiment: the /./Panzergrenadier-Regiment 12. 


After two years, the Hauptmann was finally able to turn in his adjutant’s 
cord, which he had hated so much at the beginning. 
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By then, the 4. Panzer-Division was not only one of the most combat- 
experienced divisions as a result of its continued employment in hot spots, its 
soldiers were also among the most highly decorated in the German Army. 
When the division participated in the relief of Kowel, it did so as part of a 
corps commanded by its former commander, Dietrich von Saucken, along 
with the 5. Jager-Division. This operation would saw even more soldiers of 
the division decorated with the Knight’s Cross. 


Advancing to the outskirts of Kowel in hard-fought armored engagements, 
the mechanized infantry moved out ina final assault and broke through to the 


beleaguered defenders. Kowel was evacuated under the protection afforded 
by the armored vehicles. Even some of the heavy weapons could be saved. 
Hauptmann Hertel had demonstrated so much initiative during the fighting 
that he was nominated for the Honor Roll of the Army by the acting division 
commander, Oberst Betzel, who also later received the Knight’s Cross. 
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The hardest fighting for the highly decorated battalion commander came 
with the fighting withdrawal to the Narew. In the space of only a few weeks, 
he was wounded three times by artillery shrapnel. He was wounded in the 
back on 3 September, but he returned to his forces after only a short stay in 
the hospital. He was hit again on 21 September in the upper thigh. Just four 
days after that, he was badly wounded when his sandbag-protected position 
received a direct hit. He received shrapnel in the back, the right arm and in 


both thighs. He was evacuated by air to a hospital in Germany. This marked 
the sixth time the man from Bromberg had been wounded. While in the 
hospital, Rüdiger Hertel discovered that he had been awarded the Knight’s 
Cross for his successful operations at Baranowici and Slonim. 


To his disappointment, Hertel was unable to avoid orders from the 
German Armed Forces High Command forbidding the recipients of the Close 
Combat Clasp in Gold from further frontline service. 

Based on his enormous experience, he was transferred to the Armor 
School as a course leader. It was there that the Knight’s Cross recipient saw 
the end of the war. Suffering from diphtheria, the Hauptmann was interned in 
the Allied St. Peter Military Prison Hospital, where he was released in the 
summer of 1945. 


Kick 


Rüdiger Hertel died in 1995, a few days after his 76th birthday, in 
Bergneustadt, near Cologne. 


SS-Hauptsturmführer Bruno Hinz 


Born: 25 August 1915 in Petersdorf (near Nordhausen in Saxony) 
Died: 28 February 1968 in Munich (Bavaria) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Not awarded 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 20 May 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 5 September 1944 
Knight’s Cross: 2 December 1943 
Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross (559): 23 August 1944 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Gold 


Escaping the Devil’s Grasp 


Although wounded were generally treated the same regardless of the 
theater and especially difficult cases could be assured of the complete 
attention of military physicians and nurses, there were cases that were sent 
ahead to highly qualified specialists more quickly than others. Those who 


landed on the operating table of the famous Generalarzt Dr. Sauerbruch** 
either had especially grievous wounds, were of high rank or were the 
recipients of especially high awards. 


In the winter of 1943, Bruno Hinz wound up under the knife of Dr. 
Sauerbruch, even though he was not yet the recipient of high-level awards 
and was only a simple SS-Obersturmführer. Hinz underwent four difficult 
operations as the result of being wounded in the lungs. 
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SS-Hauptsturmftihrer Bruno Hinz in a formal sitting after the presentation of the Knight’s Cross. In 
addition to the Knight’s Cross, he is also wearing the Close Combat Clasp in Silver. He later went on 
to become the 559th recipient of the Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross. 


SS-Hauptsturmftihrer Bruno Hinz (left) with Otto Klein, a battalion commander in SS-Panzer- 
Grenadier-Regiment “Germania”. Klem was a recipient of the German Cross in Gold and the Close 
Combat Clasp in Silver. He was recommended for the Knight’s Cross in 1944, but the 
recommendation was disapproved. Instead, he received the Honor Roll Clasp. 

Born on 25 August 1915 as the son of a rail transportation official, Hinz 
was trained in his youth to be a furniture maker. In 1933, Hinz joined the SS. 
Three years later, he became a member of the fledgling SS- 
Verfügungstruppe. He received his baptism of fire as a section leader in the 
10./SS-Infanterie-Standarte “Deutschland” in the Polish Campaign. Six 
months later, he participated in the Campaign in France. He was awarded the 
Iron Cross, Second Class during the fighting in the rapid advance, but he was 
badly wounded by enemy fire a short while later. 


Taken to a military hospital, Hinz recovered slowly. He was promoted to 
SS-Unterscharführer on 21 September 1940, a happy point in his road to 
recovery. After he was released from the hospital, he experienced another 
shock, when he was informed that he was being sent to the SS officer- 
candidate school. He was trained as a platoon leader between April and 
September 1941. The former carpenter was just about to be commissioned as 
a SS-Untersturmführer, when a difficult hurdle appeared. During a routine 
medical examination, an apparently congenital heart defect was discovered, 
which threatened the continued career and service at the front for the 
motivated soldier. It was not until further tests had been conducted, Hinz had 
been obstinate in his request to remain on active duty and his superiors had 
supported him, that the medical physicians gave the green light for his 
continued employment at the front. 


In October 1941, SS-Untersturmführer Hinz reached SS-Division 
“Wiking” at the front. He was designated a platoon leader in SS-Regiment 
(mot.) “Westland”. Fighting alongside the Germans were many Scandinavian 


and West European volunteers of the Waffen-SS,*> who proved themselves 
in the harsh school of the Soviet Union. 


By that winter, Bruno Hinz had already earned the Iron Cross, First Class 
and the Infantry Assault Badge in Silver for his bravery. Demonstrating 
decisiveness at the head of his soldiers, defensive prowess when needed and 
bravery in close combat, Hinz was always involved in critical situations. 


Hinz experienced some difficult months during the offensive through the 
southern Ukraine, the fighting in the Caucasus and the bloody withdrawal 
from Grosny. In the spring of 1943, the constantly attacking regiment took 
some heavy casualties, including, among others, the regimental commander, 
Knight’s Cross recipient SS-Sturmbannführer Reichel. His successor was 
none other than August Dieckmann. Officers such as Hinz valued the 
experienced Russian-Front combatant as a brave soldier and a good 
commanding officer. Soon after his appointment, he received the Oakleaves 
to the Knight’s Cross as the 10th soldier of the Waffen-SS to be so honored! 


Hinz was also able to demonstrate his capabilities in the weeks that 
followed. For his successful command of the /0./SS-Panzer-Grenadier- 
Regiment “Westland”, he received the German Cross in Gold. After Kiev, 
the regiment was embroiled in the fighting for Kharkov. The officer from 
Saxony accumulated so many close-combat days in such a short period that 
he was not given the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze. Instead, he started with 
the Close Combat Clasp in Silver! Hinz’ company had showed its combat 
expertise in countless assaults, bouts of house-to-house and street fighting, 
patrols and hunting down enemy armor. 

Wounded several times in the fighting around Kharkov, Hinz was awarded 
the Wound Badge in Silver. He convalesced from May to July 1943 at the SS 
mechanized infantry training battalion in Klagenfurt. Upon his return to the 
Soviet Union, Hinz reassumed command of his former company. 

By then, the conditions at the Eastern Front had deteriorated even more to 
the detriment of the Germans. The Soviets were attacking with ever more 


armored vehicles. They had more intensive artillery support than ever before 
and had already gained control of the skies. 


SS-Hauptsturmftihrer Bruno Hinz in receipt of the Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross. 


When Hinz and his company found themselves under heavy attack in the 
small village of Buskij, which was devoid of its citizenry and already 
partially destroyed as a result of the fighting, the situation became critical. 
Although no reinforcements or heavy weapons were available, Hinz held the 
position. He rallied his men through several crises as a result of his own 
initiative and bravery, and was able to fend off attacks for hours. When the 
company commander was badly wounded by a rifle round through the lung, a 
medic was able to keep him alive with some difficulty and arranged for an 


evacuation through enemy fire out of the danger area. The company continued 
to hold the position. 


He received his first operation under the hands of the regimental surgeon. 
Thanks to him and many other medical and transportation personnel, the 
impossible was made possible and Hinz finally reached a military hospital in 
Germany through aerial evacuation. As was described at the beginning of this 
section, one of the best surgeons of the German armed forces operated on SS- 
Untersturmführer Hinz another three times! It was only weeks later, after 
Hinz had regained some strength and had escaped death by the narrowest of 
margins, that he was informed of his award of the Knight’s Cross. On 9 
November 1943, he was promoted to SS-Obersturmführer. 
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Award certificates to Hinz for the Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross and the German Cross in Gold. 

Hinz did not return to the forces in the field until February 1944, where he 
was given command of the 2./SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment 38 of the 
newly formed /7. SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Division “Götz von Berlichingen”. 
When the formation was dispatched to the hotly contested Invasion Front in 
June 1944, Hinz’ combat and leadership experience was invaluable for the 
newly formed company. The company, as well as the rest of the division, was 
only conditionally deployable. It had not completed its training and was still 
not up to strength in some categories of its motorization. 


The division was employed in the left-hand sector of the area of 
operations at St. Lö, where it became embroiled in a US-led armored 
offensive. The US offensive was intended to restore momentum at the front 
after the British defeats around Caen. 


Involved in heavy fighting along the Vire-Taute Canal, which had been 
flooded as a countermeasure against Allied airborne or glider operations, 
Hinz was able to retain his composure. Separated from his battalion and 
overrun by a US regiment, the veteran of the Eastern Front rallied his 
company, incorporated scattered elements from other companies into his own 
force and formed a Kampfgruppe. In the space of two days, Hinz led his 
soldiers around enemy strongpoints. Often involved in intense firefights and 
without any sort of rations, he, 100 of his combat effectives and a few 
wounded made it back to the German lines by exploiting the terrain! For his 
actions in returning to the German lines, Hinz was awarded the Oakleaves to 
the Knight’s Cross as one of the lowest-ranking individuals to receive that 
award in the entire German armed forces. 


A few days after receiving the award, Hinz was wounded for the ninth 
time. In the military hospital, the news reached him that he had been awarded 
the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. 


In accordance with the special regulations governing awardees of the 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold, Hinz was transferred to the officer academy at 
Bad Tölz, despite vehement protests from the dyed-in-the-wool soldier. At 
his own request, the SS-Hauptsturmführer, who had been promoted on 9 
November 1944, was sent back to the field in January 1945, where he 
assumed command of the /./SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment 38. 


The man from Saxony participated in hard fighting in the Alsace and 
Franconia during the withdrawals. His regimental commander was the 
Knight’s Cross recipient, “Zens” Kaiser. Hinz lost almost his entire battalion 
as a result of Allied air attacks. By March 1945, the division could only 
muster some 800 men. The remaining Kampfgruppen surrendered in southern 
Germany in May 1945. 


OK 


Hinz rebuilt his life after the war, but he always suffered from the wounds 
to his lungs he had received during the war and his congenital heart 
problems. He died in 1968 in Munich. 


44 Professor Dr. Sauerbruch was born in 1875. Even before the war started, 
he was one of the most famous surgeons in Germany. Among other 
things, he was noted for thorax surgery (development of the so-called 
pressure differential procedure) and bone transplants for patients 
suffering from cancer or the threat of amputation. In 1931, he conducted 
the first operation on the heart wall. He was one of the leading experts 
in cases of tuberculosis. He developed a full-motion prosthesis, the so- 
called “Sauerbruch hand” for those with amputated arms. After serving 
as a high-ranking surgeon in the First World War, he did the same in the 
Second. He assumed cases where the operations were critical and 
difficult, often working not far from the Russian Front. To cite some 
examples, Sauerbruch operated on airborne general Kurt Student (after 
being hit in the head in Holland in 1940) and on Swords recipient Horst 
Niemack (when a possible arm amputation loomed in 1944) during the 
course of the war. He rose to the military medical rank of reserve 
Generalarzt and was presented with the relatively seldom awarded 
Knight’s Cross of the War Service Cross (12 October 1943). His son, 
Peter, received the Knight’s Cross in 1943 while serving as a 
Hauptmann in the 14. Panzer-Division and ended the war as an 
Oberstleutnant. Sauerbruch remained active as a surgeon after the war, 
operating until he was 75. Among other posts, he was the president of 
the association of Berlin surgeons. He died in 1951. 


45 The often publicized viewpoint that the western, northern and eastern 
European volunteers of the Waffen-SS constituted the “first European 
army” or were the precursors of the “concept of the European Union” is 
a concept that I cannot accept in the slightest. 


Leutnant der Reserve Franz Hofbauer 


Born: 25 March 1921 in Horn (Lower Austria) 
Died: 11 February 1994 in Horn (Lower Austria) 


Kick 


Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Winter 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 1 January 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 28 June 1944 
Knight’s Cross: 20 January 1944 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
Rumanian Infantry Award 
Crimean Shield 
Wound Badge in Silver 


Always Serving Under Terrific Superiors... 


Franz Hofbauer was born on 25 March 1921 in Horn (Austria), the son of 
a hospital employee. After Austria was united with Germany, Hofbauer 
joined the new 44. Infanterie-Division, which had been formed out of one of 
the oldest divisions in the Austrian army. 


Hofbauer was able to utilize the hard training he had received at basic, 
when the war started with Poland in September 1939. A Gefreiter by that 
point, he was assigned to the 3./Infanterie-Regiment 132. 


The division was moved west after the Polish Campaign was over and it 
had experienced hard fighting at Lemberg and Krakow. The infantrymen of 
the division then participated in the successful offensive against France and 
the Lowlands, where it also fought against the British Expeditionary Corps. 
For wiping out a French brigade at Chuignolles, Hofbauer’s Austrian 


regimental commander, Oberstleutnant Karl Eibl, received the Knight’s 
Cross. 


As part of Panzergruppe von Kleist, the 44. Infanterie-Division entered 
the fray against the Soviet Union and initially fought at Lemberg. The 
division fought at the pocket battles around Kiev and Belgorodka, as well as 
in the fighting for Kharkov. During this time period, Hofbauer received the 
Iron Cross, Second Class, while Eibl, an Oberst by then, became the 50th 
member of the German armed forces to receive the Oakleaves to the Knight’s 
Cross! 


Feldwebel Franz Hofbauer in a formal sitting after the presentation of the Knight’s Cross. In addition 
to the Knight’s Cross, he is also wearing the Close Combat Clasp in Silver. 

Hofbauer had been promoted to Obergefreiter by then and he proved 
himself as a squad leader in the fighting in the spring of 1942. In May of that 
year, he was transferred to the reconnaissance battalion—Aufklärungs- 
Abteilung 72—of the 72. Infanterie-Division. He was a squad leader in the 
battalion, which still conducted most of its reconnaissance on bicycle! In the 
months that followed, Hofbauer participated in the bitterly conducted fighting 
on the Crimean Peninsula. He was employed in the eastern part of the 
peninsula at Feodosia, as well as in the assaults on the infamous port fortress 
of Sevastopol, which ultimately only fell after months of hard fighting to take 


its bunkers, trench lines and fortifications. The final successful assault was 
conducted under the over-all command of Generaloberst von Manstein. 
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This is the image Franz Hofbauer sent to autograph seekers prior to his passing in 1994. 


The remaining defenders on the peninsula, led by fanatical political 
commissars, refused to surrender and continued to offer resistance until July 
1942 in the caves around Cherson. It is a little-known fact that the only 
known use of chemical gas was employed there, when it was blown into the 
caves to avoid weeks of anticipated cave fighting. 


KKK 
By then, Unteroffizier Hofbauer had risen within his company to being one 


of its most experienced patrol and squad leaders. Hofbauer had received the 
Crimean Shield, the Wound Badge in Silver and a Rumanian Infantry Award. 


He spent sometime in the division’s field-replacement battalion convalescing 
from the last wounds he had received, before he returned to his 
reconnaissance battalion in the fall of 1942. In January 1943, the Austrian 
discovered that his former 44. Infanterie-Division had been wiped out at 
Stalingrad. This occurred less than a year after he had been transferred— 
much to his chagrin at the time. 


In the spring of 1943, Feldwebel Hofbauer participated in the positional 
warfare along the Rshew Front and in the Kalinin Bend. The division was 
under the command of Knight’s Cross recipient Generalmajor Mattenklott at 
the time. The positions at Rshew, only a stone’s throw from Moscow, had 
been defended for months on end by two German field armies. In March 
1943, however, they had to be evacuated in a gigantic and risky deception 
operation known as Operation “Buffelbewegung” (Operation “Buffalo 
Migration’). 

In May, Hofbauer was able to take pleasure in the presentation of the Iron 
Cross, First Class. He was then designated as a platoon leader in the 
3./Aufklarungs-Abteilung 172, as his reconnaissance battalion had been 
redesignated. At the time, the battalion was commanded by Knight’s Cross 
recipient, Major Hans-Gunnar Schwieger. 


Hofbauer and his men saw hard fighting at Orel and then during the 
offensive at Kursk. The 72. Infanterie-Division was employed in the 
northern arm of the pincers for the battle. By the spring of 1944, Hofbauer 
had already been awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze, but he and his 
men were soon to experience their hardest test of combat yet. 


As the result of a surprise armored thrust by a Soviet field army near 
Tscherkassy, eight German divisions—nearly 60,000 men—were outflanked 
and encircled. Their very existence was threatened! 


The 72. Infanterie-Division, under the acting command of Oberst 
Hermann Hohn, was entrusted with the defense of the especially important 
airfield at Korsun. It was the only source of outside resupply for the trapped 
men. For weeks on end, the division fought against several enemy divisions 
that were supported by artillery and tanks and from the air. As a result of 
casualties among the leadership, Hofbauer was given acting command of the 
3./Divisions-Bataillon 72, as his battalion had been redesignated. The 


Oberfeldwebel, who had just turned 23, conducted numerous successful 
feats-of-arms, for which he was later awarded the Knight’s Cross. As a 
result of his accumulated days of close combat, he was also presented with 
the Close Combat Clasp in Silver. 


Hofbauer after his retirement. 


During the successful breakout attempt at Tscherkassy to the west—some 
30,000 survivors were able to make it out under the command of the later 
Diamonds recipient, SS-Gruppenftihrer Herbert Gille—Hofbauer was 
wounded yet again. Hofbauer was not the only hero on the battlefield there. 
Oberst Hohn and two of his regimental commanders received the Oakleaves 
to the Knight’s Cross on behalf of their men. Hohn himself would go on to 
receive the Swords to the Knight’s Cross just a few months after that for 
additional defensive successes. 


Hofbauer soon returned to lead the men of his platoon. As a result of 
fighting at such places as Rowno, Sokal and the Baranow Bridgehead, his 
days of close combat increased to 50 and, on 28 June 1944, he was presented 
with the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. Along with Hauptmann Emil Moller 
of Grenadier-Regiment 266, Hofbauer became only the second member of 
the division to be presented with both high awards. 


As a result of his proven abilities as a platoon leader, Hofbauer was sent 
to the infantry-officer-candidate school at Hanover and promoted to 
Fahnrich. Hofbauer finished the course with high marks and was 
commissioned as a reserve Leutnant on 1 February 1945. At the end of the 
war, the 24-year-old veteran was serving as an instructor at the military 
academy in Randers (Denmark). 


Kick 


After the war, Hofbauer served as a bookkeeper for a while before 
becoming a medical administrator. In his final capacity, he was the 
administrative director of the hospital at Horn. He died in his birthplace on 
11 February 1994. 


Author’s Note: The author is indebted to Franz Hofbauer’s widow for her 
support. 


SS-Obersturmbannfihrer Friedrich Holzer 


Born: 13 May 1912 in Waldegg (Lower Austria) 
Died: 9 November 1984 in Arnsberg (Nordrhein- Westphalia) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: Spring 1944 
Knight’s Cross: 10 December 1943 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
Tank Assault Badge in Silver 
German Cross in Gold 


Wound Badge in Silver 
Defending a Log House in the Snow 


Born on 13 May 1912 as the son of a prominent doctor and professor in 
Waldegg in lower Austria, Friedrich Holzer grew up under comfortable 
circumstances. In 1933, he decided to follow in his father’s footsteps and 


study medicine. His interest petered out after only two semesters, 40 and his 
interest in political matters began to win the upper hand. In 1935, the young 
man became a member of the Austrian National Socialist Party and the 
Allgemeine SS, which were prohibited there. He escaped potential legal 
action against him by fleeing to Germany, where he received military training 
and was commissioned as an SS-Untersturmfthrer in 1939. 


Holzer was assigned to the //./SS-Standarte “Der Führer” when the war 
started, and he served on the staff of the ///./SS-Infanterie-Standarte “Der 
Führer” starting in May 1940. Although he was employed as a liaison 


officer during the Campaign in the West, the Austrian replaced a wounded 
platoon leader. He distinguished himself there, earning the Iron Cross, 
Second Class and a promotion to SS-Obersturmführer. 

When Otto Kumm, a later recipient of the Swords to the Knight’s Cross, 
assumed command of the battalion in the spring of 1941, he brought his 
personal staff officers with him. 


SS-Hauptsturmführer Friedrich Holzer in a formal sitting after the presentation of the Knight’s 
Cross. Holzer is of the few soldiers of this book who also served as a “tanker” and wears his armored 
crewman uniform in SS cut in this photograph. The uniform itself appears to be personally tailored for 

Holzer, since the lapels and collar vary considerably from the shape normally found on regulation SS 
uniforms. 


Holzer used the opportunity to become the commander of the 7./SS- 
Infanterie-Regiment (mot.) “Der Führer”. During the campaign in the 
Balkans, Holzer and his men often formed the vanguard of the battalion, and 
the SS-Obersturmführer led his men against Yugoslavian and British forces. 
He participated in the capture of Belgrade and led his company against 
Greek infantry later on. 


Another view of SS-Hauptsturmführer Holzer in his Panzer uniform. His headgear is also non- 
regulation, being a converted Army officer cap with the replacement of the national colors cockade 
with the SS death’s head. The original Army-style eagle was retained, however. 

On 22 June 1941, the largest military operation in the history of the world 
up to that point in time started. SS-Division “Reich”, which had been 
reorganized as a motorized division in addition to being redesignated, was 
under the command of SS-Gruppenführer Paul Hausser. Its regiments 
attacked day-in and day-out. Following the victories at Smolensk and Kiev, 


where Holzer received the Iron Cross, First Class as well as the Infantry 
Assault Badge in Silver, the 7./SS-Infanterie-Regiment (mot.) “Der Führer” 
experienced hard fighting at Gomel and Roslawl. 


Forced to its knees as a result of the brutal temperatures in the fighting 
during the winter outside of Moscow, Holzer’s regiment also suffered heavy 
losses. It was forced to conduct a fighting withdrawal and defensive 
operations in occasionally very confusing situations. 


When his company was attacked by an entire battalion outside of 
Klepenino and cut off from the rest of the main line of resistance, Holzer and 
a few men defended from a wooden hut for several hours until the ready 
reserve of the /4. Panzer-Division, under the command of the future Swords 
recipient Werner Mummert, was able to relieve them. These types of actions 
gave Holzer, an SS-Hauptsturmführer since 9 November 1941, a few close- 
combat days in 1941 that could later be added to his total of certified days. 


In January 1942, the company commander was one of the few who were 
not killed in the difficult days of fighting at Rshew under the command of 
Otto Kumm. Employed as a ready reserve for the 9. Armee, the regiment held 
a sector of the front against several Soviet divisions for days on end, 
sacrificing almost all of its men! As a result, the regiment had to be 


completely reconstituted in the summer of 194247, 


For his achievements at Rshew, Holzer received the German Cross in 
Gold on 28 February 1942. 
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At his own request, Holzer was transferred to the Panzertruppe. The 
former infantryman was then trained on Panzer III's and assumed command 
of the /./Panzer-Regiment 2 “Das Reich” in June 1942. During the 
withdrawal from Kharkov, the subsequent counterattacks and the final 
retaking of the city by the SS-Panzer-Korps (Hausser), Holzer was able to 
demonstrate what he was capable of doing in his new branch of service. 

Following the fighting for Kharkov, he was awarded the Wound Badge in 


Silver. Holzer then attended a company commander course in Wünsdorf in 
April and May 1943, followed by new-equipment training on the Panther for 


the regiment’s Ist Battalion. The training was conducted at Erlangen, where 
he remained until the third week of June. He then returned to the Soviet Union 
with the Panther battalion as a company commander. 


ISN 


Holzer at the time of his captivity by US forces. His SS insignia has been removed and he wears the 
incorrect rank. 


In the late fall and winter of 1943/1944, SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Division 
“Das Reich” was employed in costly defensive operations against Soviet 
armored attacks. During one operation, SS-Hauptsturmftihrer Holzer, at the 
head of his Panzer He, knocked out 28 Soviet tanks at Kolmak while serving 
as the ready reserve for Grenadier-Regiment 334. By doing so, he contained 
a dangerous breakthrough and was awarded the Knight’s Cross on 10 
December 1943. 


Just a few weeks later, all Hell broke loose over the tank regiment again. 
The entire 7. Panzer-Armee under Diamonds recipient Generaloberst Hube 
had been caught in a Soviet pincers movement and was almost encircled. The 
worst could be expected at any moment. During the day, there were bloody 
defensive operations against attacking Soviet tank brigades; this was often 
followed by night attacks a few hours later to support threatened or even cut- 
off infantry regiments of the army. 


The entire pocket attempted to move to the west, all the while being 
attacked by the Soviets, who intended to destroy the four army corps it 
contained. Heeresgruppe Stid saw the potential for a second Stalingrad. It 
was during this fighting that men like Holzer rose above themselves. 


The tanks of the 2. SS-Panzer-Division “Das Reich” knocked out 
hundreds of Soviet attackers under the most difficult tactical and logistical 
conditions and helped keep the grenadier regiments on the move. When fuel 
became scarce, Holzer had the empty tanks blown up and formed tank 
hunter/killer teams out of the crews. Using sticky charges and hand grenades, 
Holzer personally attacked T 34’s several times. 


When the breakthrough to the rest of the field-army group finally 
succeeded at the beginning of April and most of the formations of “Hube’s 
Wandering Pocket” were saved, SS-Hauptsturmführer Holzer became one of 
the first soldiers of the German armed forces to receive the Close Combat 
Clasp in Gold! 


Tieferschiittert miissen wir zur 
Kenntnis nehmen, daß der Ober- 
sturmbannführer und Ritterkreuz- 
träger 

Friedl Holzer 


am 9. 11. 1984 mit 72 Jahren ver- 
storben ist. 

Er war einer der ganz markanten 
Männer unseres Regiments »DF« 
und mir als Rgts.-Adjutant von 


Ende 1941 bis Frühjahr 1943 be- 
sonders ans Herz gewachsen. Auf 
seinen Wunsch ging er dann zum 
Panzerrrgt. der Div. »Das Reich« 
und hat als Chef der 2. Kp. hervor- 
ragend gekämpft. Nach schwerer 
Verwundung war am Ende des 
Krieges Kdr. des Pz.-A.- und E.- 
Rgts. 
Wir wollen ihn nie vergessen! 
Otto Kumm 


Holzer’s newspaper death notice, penned by his former regimental commander, Otto Kumm. 


Although Holzer had accumulated the majority of his close-combat days as 
a mechanized infantry officer, the last ones had been as an armor officer and 
had been achieved as the result of dismounted tank hunter/killer activities 


and armored patrols.4° 


The news of his award reached him in a military hospital, where he was 


convalescing from wounds suffered during the fighting in the pocket.*? On 20 
April 1944, the officer was promoted to SS-Sturmbannführer. Although he 
was due for battalion command in his old regiment, he was prohibited from 
going back into frontline duty as a result of his Close Combat Clasp in Gold. 
Instead, he was assigned as the commander of the SS-Panzer-Ausbildungs- 
und Ersatz-Regiment at Paderborn after his recovery. At Paderborn, his 


school trained noncommissioned officers on the latest models of tanks. 
Holzer remained in that capacity until March 1945, where he was also 


promoted to SS- Obersturmbannführer.> 0 
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Just before the end of the war, he led his training personnel, who had been 
formed as part of an ostensible armored Kampfgruppe—SS-Panzer-Brigade 


“Westfalen ”—against US forces in the Harz region of Germany.” ! The father 
of two was quickly released after the end of the war and settled in Germany. 
He died on 9 November 1984 in Nordrhein- Westphalia. 


46 According to Mark C. Yerger, German Cross in Gold, Holders of the SS 
and Police, Volume 1, Holzer attended eight semesters of medical 
school. Yerger also indicates that Holzer’s interest in National 
Socialism was earlier and indicates he was in the Austrian version of 
the Sturm-Abteilung (SA) from October 1930 to May 1932. Yerger 
continues by stating that Holzer joined the //. SS-Standarte in Vienna 
on 1 May 1934. Once in Germany, he joined the SS-Verfügungstruppe 
on 1 October 1936, being assigned to the 7./SS-Standarte 
“Deutschland”. He attended the officer candidate school at 
Braunschweig in 1938. Hereafter referred to as Yerger. 


47 It was originally planned to conduct a battlefield reconstitution of the 
formation, using reserve forces and replacements. As the result of a 
personal conversation between SS-Obersturmbannführer Kumm and 
Hitler, however, the regiment received a complete and undisturbed 
reconstitution in Germany. It was thought that that was the only way to 
reform an elite formation so that it had any substance. 


48 It is possible that Holzer was given too much credit for his close-combat 
days in 1941, as was the case with Lainer and Peichl. No listing of the 
close-combat days has survived, however. 


49 According to Yerger, Holzer was wounded on 6 November 1943 and 
evacuated to the rear. He was subsequently assigned to the SS-Panzer- 
Ausbildungs- und Ersatz-Regiment at the Seelager SS Training Area, 
which was then moved to Camp Senne in August 1944. Accordingly, 


Holzer would not have participated in the fighting in the famous “Hube 
Pocket”. Another source indicates, however, that Holzer briefly 
returned to the Eastern Front in the spring of 1944 and temporarily 
commanded the /./S‘S-Panzer-Regiment 2 until returned to Germany for 
other duty. 


50 Yerger indicates that Holzer’s promotion remains unconfirmed, while 
Scherzer lists his final rank as $SS-Obersturmbannführer. 


51 Yerger states that his formation was designated as SS-Regiment 
“Holzer”, although the regimental status is pure hyperbole. Additional 
information can be found as well in Wilhelm Tieke, SS-Panzer-Brigade 
Westfalen, by this publisher. 


Unteroffizier Fritz Jacobeit 


Born: 1 March 1916 in Königsberg (East Prussia) 
Died: 12 April 1990 in Oberhausen (Nordrhein/ Westphalia) 


Kick 


Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 16 February 1945 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 15 April 1945 
Knight’s Cross: 11 March 1945 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
Wound Badge in Silver 


Demoted! 


Fritz Jacobeit was a brave soldier, but many of the company commanders 
and platoon leaders who had anything to do with him probably wished he 
were in another unit! 


Although he had become a professional soldier in 1937, Jacobeit had 
problems with military discipline and repeatedly came into conflicts with his 
superiors and comrades. The exact reasons remain unknown— refusal to obey 
orders, drunk on duty or theft are possibilities—but the East Prussian was 
demoted at least once, possibly twice, between 1942 and 1944! At least one 
demotion after fisticuffs has been documented. 


If those problems are not taken into account, everyone who had Jacobeit 
on his side during battle could count himself lucky. In 1944, at the hot spots 
of the withdrawals from the outskirts of Leningrad through the Baltic and on 
to East Prussia, Jacobeit performed above and beyond the call of duty and 
participated in many patrols and bouts of trench fighting. In the homeland, at 
Gumbinnen, at the Schlossberg, in his birthplace of Königsberg and, finally, 


the Pillau Peninsula, he amazed those around him with his heroism and his 
personal initiative. He earned the two highest awards that any regular 
German infantryman could aspire to. 
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During his youth, Jacobeit was employed at a hair stylist’s. He turned his 
back on that line of work, which did not appear to offer much of a future for 
him, and voluntarily joined the ranks of Infanterie-Regiment 22 at 
Gumbinnen when he turned 21. The regiment, which belonged to the /. 
Infanterie-Division, participated in the war against Poland and fought 
successfully during the advance at Rozan, Siedlce, Deblin and, in the end, the 
encirclement of the capital of Warsaw. 
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Unteroffizier Fritz Jacobeit poses with the Knight’s Cross in one of the rare photographs of him. He 
was noted for putting on and taking off rank...from Unteroffizier to Fiisilier...and back to 
Unteroffizier again. He was a field soldier through and through, the type who never does well in a 
peacetime army. 

Directly after the Polish Campaign, the division was rushed to the west, 
starting on 6 October 1939. At the time, a counteroffensive by the Western 
Allies was expected but never materialized. Initially, the powerful division 
was to participate in the upcoming campaign as one of the main-effort forces. 
At the start of “Case Yellow”, however, the division, which had had ample 
peacetime training and combat experience, was held back as a field-army- 
group reserve. Consequently, the East Prussian only saw rearguard and 


security operations initially. It was not until the end of May that the regiments 
of the division were employed against French forces. Attacking field 
fortifications at Lille, they forced a penetration of the French lines. Although 
Gefreiter Jacobeit proved to be a brave soldier, he ended the campaign 
empty handed, as far as awards were concerned. He could take solace at his 
promotion to Unteroffizier, however. He was made a squad leader, meaning 
he was entrusted with up to nine soldiers. 


The /. Infanterie-Division proved itself in the Eastern Campaign as well. 
With support from the armored divisions and close cover from the Luftwaffe, 
it broke through the Soviet concentrations in eastern Poland. Within a few 
weeks, it had advanced through Schaulen and Dünaburg in the direction of 
Lake Peipus. The attempt to quickly take Leningrad failed, however. 


Jacobeit was awarded the Iron Cross, Second Class and the Infantry 
Assault Badge in Silver in August 1941 for demonstrating bravery in several 
assaults and in house-to-house fighting. He led his squad into combat daily. 
Depending on the nature of the fighting, the squad leader was a valuable 
support to the company. 


In the winter of 1941/1942, Jacobeit and his comrades had to hold out in 
field positions along the Wolchow Front. They had to endure not only the 
cold and the wet, but also the occasionally rekindled will to attack on the 
part of the Soviets. Whether defending around Leningrad, in the Wolchow 
marshes or along the so-called “Bottleneck” Front, the men of Infanterie- 
Regiment 22 were caught up in almost ceaseless defensive fighting that gave 
honor to their commander, Oberst Franz Scheidies, and demonstrated that his 
award of the Oakleaves had been fully justified. Unfortunately, the well-liked 
commander was killed in April 1942, shortly after he had been transferred 
out of his beloved regiment to take acting command of the 6/. Infanterie- 
Division. 

In the spring of 1942, a Soviet shock army that was intended to relieve 
Leningrad was encircled and wiped out in intense fighting. The next few 
months at Nowgorod, at Lakes Ladoga and Tigoda and in the “bottleneck” 
cost the division much blood and treasure, including many experienced 
officers and noncommissioned officers. 


Although he had already served some seven years and had spent nearly 30 
months at the front, Jacobeit ran into military discipline problems and was 
demoted to a simple soldier. The reason for it, according to his own 
statements, was a fistfight with a party functionary while he was on a short 
leave at home. Based on his experience, however, Jacobeit was still placed 
in a leadership position. 
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In January 1944, after more than two years on the Leningrad Front, the 
division was sent to the southern portion of the Soviet Union. Under its new 
acting commander, Major Theodor Tolsdorff, Füsilier-Regiment 22, as the 
infantry regiment had been redesignated, was employed in the Winniza 
sector. Tolsdorff, who had just turned 34, brought along with him a reputation 
as a daredevil as a result of his Oakleaves and his numerous battle scars. He 
soon convinced the soldiers of his capabilities, however, through his self- 
sacrificing personal commitment and good leadership qualities. 
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Some of Jacobeit’s many award certificates, including the Knight’s Cross. 


Just after the regiment had been able to clear a withdrawal route with a 
great deal of toil and trouble, the entire 7. Panzer-Armee, to which the East 
Prussian division was allocated, was caught in a gigantic offensive of the 
Soviet Army to encircle it, which happened north of the Dnjepr. The field 
army was saved as a result of the personal initiative of its commander, 
Generaloberst Hube, and officers like Tolsdorff. While military history was 
being created all around them, Jacobeit also demonstrated great personal 
commitment and received the Iron Cross, First Class from the hands of his 
battalion commander on 16 April 1944. He was still a simple soldier at the 


time; he was then promoted to Gefreiter. By that point in time, Jacobeit had 
also accumulated 23 days of credited close combat but, despite that, he did 
not receive the appropriate award. A strikingly large gap in his listed days of 
close combat between April and December 1944 gives rise to the suspicion 
that he was either wounded in a hospital for a long time or, possibly, spent 
time with a probationary unit due to renewed disciplinary problems. In the 
latter instance, no close-combat days were awarded as long as the soldier 
was in the unit. 


In any event, Jacobeit returned to the /. Infanterie-Division in January 
1945. The division itself had been involved in the defense of East Prussia 
since August 1944 and had suffered such high casualties in house-to-house 
and street fighting that it was only considered to be a Divisions- 
Kampfgruppe. It was close to being wiped out. 


In January 1945 alone, Jacobeit survived 11 days of close combat around 
the hotly contested Schlossberg and the surrounding area. On 16 February, he 
finally received the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze, according to his award 
certificate, which also lists him as an Unteroffizier. 


When the squad leader decided on his own initiative to launch an 
immediate counterattack ın the middle of a raging defensive engagement, he 
succeeded in spoiling an enemy infantry attack. As a result of his action, 
Jacobeit became one of the lowest-ranking soldiers of the German armed 
forces to receive the Knight’s Cross. He received the award through radio 
message traffic on 11 March 1945. Since the award certificate shows him as 
a Gefreiter, the recommendation for the award must have taken place before 
his promotion. 


Just one month later, in the final positions of the almost wiped-out 
division, the brave squad leader was informed that he had qualified for the 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold. At the time, he was serving in a Kampfgruppe 
under the command of Hauptmann Singer, who was also a recipient of the 


Knight’s Cross.” As a result of the severity of the fighting, no more close- 
combat days were credited to Jacobeit after 24 January. 


It is not known whether Jacobeit was flown or shipped out of doomed 
encirclement in East Prussia as a result of his receipt of the Close Combat 
Clasp in Gold. Nor is it known how long Jacobeit had to spend as a 


prisoner-of-war. After having been demoted at least once, perhaps twice— 
surely a unique “achievement” in the history of the German Army—Jacobeit 
only reached the rank of Unteroffizier as a result of his enormous 
capabilities at the front. 
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He died on 12 April 1990 in Oberhausen. 


52 Scherzer contests Singer’s award of the Knight’s Cross. 


Oberstleutnant Hermann-Gustav Jochims 


Born: 8 August 1909 in St. Annen (Schleswig-Holstein) 
Died: 28 April 1945 near Pichelsdorf (Greater Area of Berlin) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 8 June 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 23 April 1945 

Knight’s Cross: 19 September 1943 
At Least 53 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
Tank Assault Badge in Bronze 
Nine Individual Tank Destruction Strips 
Recognition Certificate of the Army 
Mention in the Army Honor Roll 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Gold 


Killed Seven Days Before the War Ended 


Hermann-Gustav Jochims became acquainted with the horrors of war at an 
early age. Born on 8 August 1909 in St. Annen, his father, a farmer, was 
killed in Belgium as a simple soldier a few months after the start of World 
War I. 


Despite that, he joined the Reichswehr in 1929 and served as an 
Unteroffizier in Infanterie-Regiment 6, before he rose to the rank of 
Oberfeldwebel after attending a military professional school in Ratzenburg. 
Later on, Jochims was transferred to Infanterie-Regiment 90 in Hamburg. 


When the Campaign against Poland started the Second World War, Jochims 
was a platoon leader in the /./Infanterie-Regiment 90 (mot.) of the 20. 
Infanterie-Division (mot.). He proved himself in the initial fighting at Braha. 
A short while later he was wounded in his upper thighs when assaulting a 
machine-gun position and was presented with the Iron Cross, Second Class 
while in the hospital. He returned to his regiment just before the start of the 
Campaign in the West, where he became a platoon leader in the 
10./Infanterie-Regiment 90 (mot.). 


After penetrating the frontier positions neat Hannut-Gembloux, the division 
was attacked by French armored forces. This solitary large-scale armored 
engagement of the first phase of the Campaign in the West ended in a German 
victory with the support of German armored forces. This was followed by a 
rapid advance through Dyle, Charleroi, the woods at Mormal and at Arras. 
Condemned to inactivity during the fight for Dunkirk, the men of the division 
could only observe artillery barrages and aerial attacks. 


Major Hermann-Gustav Jochims after the presentation of the Knight’s Cross. In this photograph, five 
Individual Tank Destruction Strips can be seen. By the time Jochims was killed, he had accumulated 
an additional four. 

On 28 May 1940, the brave Oberfeldwebel was wounded once more, this 
time in the shoulder. He went back to the hospital and received another visit 
from his company commander. This time, the officer brought the surprising 
news that Jochims had been selected to become an officer candidate as the 
result of his superior achievements and special aptitude. 


The Fahnenjunker-Stabsfeldwebel attended courses, including some in 
Berlin-Döberitz and, on 1 November 1940, he was commissioned as a 


reserve Leutnant. At the same time, he was given acting command of the 
7./Infanterie-Regiment 90 (mot.). 
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On 22 June 1941, the armored personnel carriers of the division crossed 
the Soviet frontier under the watchful eyes of Stukas and German fighters and 
eliminated enemy formations outside of Bialystok. As armored forces rapidly 
advanced to the north and south, a gigantic pocket was formed at Bialystok 
and Minsk, bringing the end to five of Stalin’s field armies—more than 40 
divisions were lost! 


Even then, Jochim’s company had to undergo some difficult fighting. After 
fighting at Smolensk, the division was moved north. The division was 
successfully employed at Witebsk and was then used in the planned final 
operation against Leningrad. When the former capital of Russia could not be 
captured, it was encircled, thus creating a problem area for the Germans for 
the next three years. 


This sector of the front never quieted down. The Red Army regularly 
launched offensive operations to relieve the beleaguered city, most of them 
ending without success and costing much blood. It was there that Leutnant 
Jochims collected his first few days of creditable close combat. His 
company especially distinguished itself in the winter fighting of 1941/1942 
along the Wolchow River. A defensive front was initially maintained, with 
the Germans transitioning to a counteroffensive that led to the destruction of 
several Soviet divisions. 


On 18 January 1942, the company commander was promoted to reserve 
Oberleutnant. 


In 1942, the division, under the command of the future Oakleaves 
recipient, Hans Zorn, fought along Lake Ilmen, at the Lowat and at 
Rarnuschewo. For outstanding defensive actions at Wodosje, Jochims 


received an Army Recognition Certificate in April.> 3 


In November, the division’s regiments, in conjunction with armored 
forces, were able to relieve an encircled division at Welikje-Luki. 


Promoted to Hauptmann in February 1943 and accepted into the active- 
duty rolls, Jochims was awarded the German Cross ın Gold in June. By that 
point, the experienced mechanized infantryman had already been awarded the 
Close Combat Clasp in Bronze and several of highly respected Tank 
Destruction Strips. 


Despite his high award, his rank and his time in service, Jochims remained 
the commander of the 7./Panzergrenadier-Regiment 90 (as the regiment had 
been redesignated after the restructuring and redesignation of the division to 
the 20. Panzergrenadier-Division in July 1943). July saw hard fighting at 
Kursk and then again at Wjasma, along the Desna and, in September, in the 
blocking position at Gomel. For his achievements and those of his men in 
difficult situations, Jochims was awarded the Knight’s Cross on 19 
September 1943. 


In January 1944, Jochims had the opportunity to recover somewhat from 
the hardships of the front over the previous few months while attending the 
battalion commander course in Paris. He was also able to make up any 
shortfalls in his military training that had kept his superiors from 
recommending him for battalion command previously. Upon his return, 
Jochims was given command of the //./Panzergrenadier-Regiment 90. 
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Together with two armored divisions of Gruppe “von Manteuffel”, 
successful attacks were launched against Soviet concentrations at Radmoysl. 
After the division was encircled along with another 12 at Kamenez-Podolsk 
and then reached the remainder of the field-army group within several weeks 
after confused fighting, Jochims received the Close Combat Clasp in Silver. 
Jochims, who had been promoted to Major on 1 February 1944, had by then 
considerably exceeded the number of close-combat days he needed for the 
award by then. 


Another formal Knight’s Cross sitting with Jochims, this time with the Close Combat Clasp in Silver. 


Despite his rank, the nine Tank Destruction Strips he had been awarded 
(three each in July 1942, September 1943 and May 1944) demonstrated that 
he was a tough combatant. His reputation in this regard was reinforced by the 
10 wounds of all types that he had also suffered. The 35-year-old officer also 
received the Army Honor Roll Clasp for his renewed achievements in a 
crisis situation: While in the pocket, he had assumed acting command of the 
division’s engineer battalion! 

At the regiment, the leadership was convinced that the capable Major 


would be able to assume command at higher levels later on. Paperwork was 
initiated to send him to a regimental commander’s course. 


The thinned ranks of the regiment had hardly had time to be filled up again 
when the Soviet steamroller descended on the 20. Panzergrenadier-Division 
in Poland. Involved in intense defensive fighting, the division was able to 
hold for a while at Lemberg, but its formations had to pull back eventually 
after suffering heavy casualties. At Kamionka, the division was bypassed and 
eventually cut off by a Soviet motorized brigade. It appeared that the end of 
the once-proud division was near. Pressed on all sides, engulfed in hard 
fighting against several divisions and lacking any aerial or other ground 
support, the division attempted to break out on the fifth day of fighting with 
what was left of its formations. Moving to the northwest, Jochims’ battalion 
was part of the main effort. It broke through a Soviet blocking position that 
was supported by artillery. It expanded the point of penetration and thus 
allowed the rest of the division to break out. 


This was followed by defensive fighting along the Vistula, as well as the 
employment of an armored Kampfgruppe in the fighting at Baranow. 


On 20 July 1944, the brave officer suffered his 15th wound(!) in the course 
of getting his 48th day of close combat. The wounds to his lungs and upper 
thighs left doubt as to whether he would be able to recover. After three 
months in the hospital, he received orders to be transferred immediately to 
the Armor School at Bergen. At the Armor School, the onetime “forgotten” 
Hauptmann taught future officers and frontline commanders. 


After lengthy instructor duties and his own participation in a regimental 
commander’s course, the deserving officer was posted to Berlin. Effective 1 
December 1944, he was posted as the National Socialist Leadership Officer 
for the Replacement Army. When the Red Army approached Berlin and the 
capital became the front lines, Jochims reported for frontline duty again. 


The experienced commander was given command of Panzergrenadier- 
Regiment 139 of the hastily formed Panzer-Division “Holstein”. The 
“division”, which really only reached brigade strength, consisted of 
replacement and training personnel, as well as the remnants of other 
formations. It was commanded by the Knight’s Cross recipient 
Generalleutnant Fremerey, who had once commanded the 29. Infanterie- 
Division (mot.), and fought at Stargard, Lake Plone and at Kolberg. As part 
of Korps “von Tettau” it was able to escape Soviet encirclement. The badly 
battered formation was dissolved in March. 


He then assumed acting command of Panzergrenadier-Regiment 51 of the 
18. Panzergrenadier-Division. In the defensive fighting around Greifenberg, 
he reached close-combat days 50 to 53. On 23 April 1945, he was awarded 
the Close Combat Clasp in Gold, only to be killed in action five days later 
near Pichelsdorf. 
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Major Hermann-Gustav Jochims in a series of photographs taken in the field. In the photograph 
above, he is at some sort of commander’s call, sharing a lighter moment with his fellow officers. He is 
all the way to the viewer’s left. 


53 This honor had no corresponding physical award for the uniform. It was 
the only German wartime award, besides the Tank Destruction Strip, 
that could be awarded several times to individual military personnel. 
For example, the Knight’s Cross recipients Inden (artillery), Melcher 
(engineers) and Siehr (artillery) all received the recognition certificate 
twice. 


SS-Hauptsturmführer Hans Juchem 


Born: 4 June 1917 in Cologne (Nordrhein- Westphalia) 
Died: 13 August 1943 near Isjum (Soviet Union) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Not awarded 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 7 August 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 10 August 1943 
Knight’s Cross (Posthumous): 12 September 1943 
56 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
German Cross in Gold 


Wound Badge in Silver 
The Second Recipient of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold 


Hans Juchem was born during the First World War on 4 June 1917 in 
Cologne. He was the son of a businessman, who was at the front at the time. 
After the collapse of the Kaiserreich at the end of the war, the family 
emigrated to Switzerland, not returning until 1933. 


Juchem, who had just turned 17, entered the ranks of the SS- 
Verfügungstruppe. In SS-Standarte “Deutschland”, under the command of 
Felix Steiner at the time, he became an officer candidate. He received his 
commission as an SS-Untersturmftihrer in 1938 and participated in the 
fighting in Poland as a platoon leader. Leading by example, he fought at 
Mlawa and Modlin. 

He was wounded by an infantry round during the Campaign in the West in 
the summer of 1940. He proved himself in fighting at places such as 
Vlissingen (Holland), Cassel, the Marne and outside of Orleans. Promoted to 


SS-Obersturmfuhrer on 9 November 1940, he assumed command of the 
5./SS-Infanterie-Regiment (mot.) “Germania”. He led this company into the 
Campaign in the East as part of the newly formed SS-Division “Wiking”, 
which was under the command of his former commander, SS-Brigadeftihrer 
Steiner. 


Employed as part of Heeresgruppe Süd in the Ukraine, the division fought 
successfully and Juchem participated in hard infantry engagements, house-to- 
house fighting and pocket battles at Lemberg, Tarnopol, Rkiwira, Ignatiewka 
and along the Mius River. By then he had received both classes of the Iron 
Cross. (It should be noted that of the some 19 million men under arms in the 
Wehrmacht during World War II, only 300,000 Iron Crosses, First Class 
were awarded!) At that time, Juchem served under Hans Dorr. Dorr, who 
hailed from the Swabian portion of southwestern Germany, was a 
professional soldier, who was considered to be an aggressive leader and 
demanded the utmost from himself, his officers and his men. The /./SS- 
Infanterie-Regiment (mot.) “Germania” proved its mettle during the fighting 
for Rostow and the upcoming offensive into the Caucasus. 
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SS-Hauptsturmführer Hans Juchem. Unfortunately, there are few print-quality images available of 
the officer. In these two images, the Knight’s Cross was added in the darkroom for the posthumousty 
awarded decoration. 


During the advance into the oil-producing region of the Soviet Union, SS- 
Obersturmführer Juchem led his men with both circumspection and 
initiative. As the result of innumerable patrols, he became a specialist in that 
field. He was a man after Dorr’s own heart and was always employed 
wherever there was a hot spot. 


Along the Mius, Juchems 5./SS-Infanterie-Regiment (mot.) “Germania” 
assaulted trench lines, turned back attacks by numerically superior enemy 
forces and launched innumerable immediate counterattacks. In the close 


combat that was fought there—using hand grenades, submachine guns and 
even entrenching tools—the individual trenches, villages and patches of 
woods often changed hands several times in as many hours. 


When SS-Hauptsurmfuhrer Dorr was awarded the Knight’s Cross in 
September 1942 for the success of his soldiers in the Caucasus, Hans Juchem 
and several other experienced old hands of the battalion also received the 
German Cross in Gold. 


The company commander, who had also been wounded several times by 
then, fought with his company as far as Tuapse, before the order to pull back 
was received and the hotly contested Caucasus had to be evacuated. 


During the withdrawal, SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Division “Wiking”, as the 
division had been redesignated, served as rearguard to cover several Army 
divisions. It distinguished itself in the blocking position along the Kuban. On 
30 January 1943, the 24-year-old officer was promoted to SS- 
Hauptsturmführer and given acting command of the J//./SS-Panzer- 
Grenadier-Regiment “Germania”. The regimental commander at the time 
was SS-Standartenführer Jürgen Wagner, a very experienced commander, 
who later was awarded the Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross. 


Hans Juchem as an officer candidate. It appears he would have been a likely candidate for an SS 
recruiting poster. 


Just like most of the other formations of SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Division 
“Wiking” Juchems battalion consisted of a colorful mixture of all 
nationalities. In addition to the German Waffen-SS soldiers, Dutch, Danish 
and Norwegian volunteers were fighting. 


At the Kuban Bridgehead, Juchem personally led a number of patrols. In 
one instance, he entered an enemy perimeter and destroyed several antitank 
guns. On another occasion, he and his men moved behind enemy positions 
and mined the supply route without being observed. 


In the defensive and offensive fighting around Kiev and Kharkov, many of 
Juchem’s men earned the Iron Cross or the Close Combat Clasp. The 
battalion commander himself was embroiled in uninterrupted combat for 
months on end. During an immediate counterattack at Barabaschewka, he and 
his men ran into a Soviet attack that had been launched at the same time. The 
German soldiers established an all-round defense on some high ground they 
had taken, turned back the wild attacks of the Soviets and thus secured the 
German main lines. 


Juchem (in the middle) in the trenches, reporting to his battalion commander. Of interest is the fact 
that he does not wear SS camouflage; instead, he has a tailor-made water-pattern Army camouflage 
four-pocket tunic. 

On the following night, SS-Hauptsturmftihrer Juchem conducted one of his 
famous combat patrols. The patrol occupied a nearby village and ejected the 
enemy from his positions. A short while later, he personally led a company in 
an attack against Hill 186.9 and blocked the withdrawal route for a 
withdrawing enemy battalion. 


Because the young officer had already achieved 56 days of creditable 
close combat in the East—in contrast to many of his contemporaries, his 
were well documented—he learned of his award of the Close Combat Clasp 


in Gold in the presence of his old commander, Hans Dorr,>* on 10 August 
1943. It was only days after the official announcement of his award of the 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver. 


Although the gold-level of the Close Combat Clasp was still something 
that was largely unknown and its value at the time was considerably less than 
that of the Knight’s Cross, the news of the award spread like wildfire through 


the trenches, positions and dug-outs of the division: A “Viking” had been the 
second soldier to be awarded the highest combat badge of the infantry! 
Oberleutnant Gerhard Konopka, a company commander in the likewise elite 
Panzergrenadier-Division “Großdeutschland”, had beaten him to the punch. 


Unfortunately, SS-Hauptsturmftihrer Juchem fell in combat only three days 
later during defensive fighting around the Soviet bridgehead on the Donez 
near Isjum. For his success at Hill 186.9, Juchem was posthumously awarded 
the Knight’s Cross. 
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Award certificates for the Close Combat Clasps in Silver and Gold. 


54 SS-Obersturmbannführer Hans Dorr died a few weeks before the end of 
the war after having previously survived 15 wounds. He was a recipient 
of the Swords to the Knight’s Cross as well as the Close Combat Clasp 
in Silver. It is conceivable that he received the Close Combat Clasp in 
Gold, but it cannot be proven. 


Leutnant Franz Juschkat 


Born: 13 February 1917 in Groß Warkau (East Prussia) 
Died: 3 December 1967 in Hartingerorde (Harz) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Not awarded 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 1 November 1942 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 12 December 1944 

Knight’s Cross: 17 February 1943 
Up to 55 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
Five Tank Destruction Strips 
Wound Badge in Gold 


In the Wasp’s Nest 


Franz Juschkat was born on 13 February 1917 in Groß Warkau in East 
Prussia. He grew up in a rural farming environment and studied to be a cloth 
salesman. 


In 1937, Juschkat entered Infanterie-Regiment 43 of the East Prussian /. 
Infanterie-Division and saw service there during the Campaign in Poland as 
an Obergefreiter. He was awarded the Iron Cross, Second Class for bravery 
as a messenger, as well as an engagement against a machine-gun bunker. He 
was wounded with shrapnel to the knee, however, and spent the timeframe of 
the Western Campaign as an infantry instructor in the division’s replacement 
battalion. He was promoted to Unteroffizier on 15 May 1940 and rejoined 
the frontline forces in July 1941. 


Employed with his division in the northern part of the Soviet Union, 
Juschkat and the members of his squad experienced the hard fighting in the 


Baltic, as well as the encirclement of Leningrad. In the winter of 1941/1942, 
Infanterie-Regiment 43 was in position along the Newa. Commanded by the 
future Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross recipient Oberstleutnant Lange, the 
regiment was engaged in intense positional warfare with Soviet formations. 
During this fighting, Unteroffizier Juschkat received the mission to defend a 
key forward position of the battalion—known as the “wasp’s nest’—no 
matter what the cost. 


In the course of a week, Soviet companies and battalions repeatedly 
attacked the position frontally. Those attacks had hardly abated when combat 
patrols followed at night. But Juschkat and his men drove those back as well. 
One morning, Juschkat led a patrol forward in order to eliminate the snipers 
who had taken the “wasp’s nest” in their sights for several days. In the next 
two weeks, the Soviets continued to attack, but they were never able to force 


Juschkat’s squad to give up.> 5 


Feldwebel Franz Juschkat after the presentation of the Knight’s Cross. The Close Combat Clasp in 
Silver can be seen in the second image. 

In the fighting in the spring of 1942, the brave East Prussian knocked out 
two enemy tanks with Teller mines, even though he had been overrun by the 
enemy. He also took out a machine-gun nest, before he fought his way back to 
the German lines. He finally received a promotion to Feldwebel and was 
presented with the long-overdue Iron Cross, First Class. 


In the following few months, the /. Infanterie-Division fought around 
Schliisselburg and in the feared Wolchow Marshes, side-by-side with the 


famous “Blue Division” from Spain.> 6 The Soviets there were as dangerous 


as the millions of mosquitoes that called the marshes their home. While 
serving as the leader of a machine-gun squad, Juschkat contracted the teeming 
swamp fever. 


During hard fighting at Lake Ladoga, the /. Infanterie-Division, along 
with other battle-tested divisions such as the 2/. Infanterie-Division and the 
12. Panzer-Division, prevented advances by the Red Army to Leningrad 
over and over again. 


In the summer of 1942, when the division commander, the later Oakleaves 
recipient Generalmajor Grase, visited the positions of /nfanterie-Regiment 
43, he was given the experienced Juschkat, who knew the area very well, as 
a guide. On their way to one of the forward companies, they suddenly came 
under artillery fire. The Feldwebel immediately dove onto a corduroy 
embankment, while the general and his aide-de-camp went too far left in their 
haste and landed up in a mud puddle. Juschkat was unable to keep from 
laughing, but the general also showed he had a sense of humor as well. For a 
long time, Juschkat could not relate the story without a grin creeping across 
his face. 
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Juschkat’s squad’s dugout. The Knight’s Cross recipient ensures his men enjoy some relaxation and 
fun. 
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In the fall of 1942, Juschkat’s regimental commander presented his brave 
Feldwebel the newly created award of the Close Combat Clasp in Silver, as 
well as the Wound Badge of the same color for his total of three wounds. In 
addition, the experienced soldier was designated as the platoon leader of the 
standing ready-reserve platoon of the regiment. This platoon proved to be a 
lifesaver for hard-pressed companies during the upcoming fighting in the 
“bottleneck”, the narrowest area between Leningrad and the Red Army’s 
relief efforts. Working frequently with the East Prussians and providing 
valuable support was also /nfanterie-Regiment 366 of the 226. Infanterie- 
Division, which was commanded by Major Maximilian Wengler, a Knight’s 
Cross recipient, who later went on to receive both the Oakleaves and the 


Swords.> 7 


Juschkat and his ready reserve were employed again and again in difficult 
situations, conducting immediate counterattacks, closing gaps in the front 
lines and eliminating small groups of armor that had somehow infiltrated 
through the front lines. Wounded during one such action against tanks, 
Feldwebel Juschkat received the Knight’s Cross in February 1943 for his 
tremendous achievements in infantry fighting. It was presented to him by 
Generalmajor Grase, whom Juschkat knew well from his “mud outing”. 


During the positional warfare around Lake Ladoga, Juschkat was 
employed occasionally as an artillery forward observer. where his directed 
fires knocked out several T 34’s and eliminated Soviet observation posts. 
The primary function of being the artillery’s eyes is quickly explained in 
soldier shorthand: Observe, process, report, survive. It took strong nerves to 
spend hours behind enemy lines or in no-man’s-land, often at night. 


In January 1943, after great efforts and sacrifice, the Soviets succeeded in 
making an eight-kilometer-wide breach in the German lines into encircled 
Leningrad. In a record-breaking 17 days, a provisional rail line was built that 


brought reinforcements and rations into the sorely tested city.® In the failed 
efforts to close the breach, Franz Juschkat accumulated even more days of 
close combat. 


At the end of 1943, Juschkat was slightly wounded in the fighting 
withdrawal from Kriwoj Rog and captured. After three days, the Knight’s 
Cross recipient was able to escape and cover the risky distance to his own 
lines. 


A photograph from the time that Juschkat was the leader of the division’s mounted platoon. 


Just a short while later, Juschkat returned back behind the Soviet lines, but 
this time as the leader of the division’s mounted platoon, a reconnaissance 
element. He was with his fellow riders for four weeks behind enemy lines(!), 
where he provided reconnaissance information via radio. In addition, they 
interdicted supply routes, attacked smaller Soviet command posts and mined 
bridges. Some of the Germans were issued with captured uniforms; for their 


language requirements, they were assisted by Russian line-crosser 
volunteers. 
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In 1944, Juschkat was badly wounded. During a fighter-bomber attack, 
shrapnel pierced his buttocks and upper thighs. The East Prussian, who had 
been promoted to Oberfeldwebel in the meantime, was sent to the division’s 
replacement battalion after his convalescence. After finishing an officer- 


candidate course there, he was commissioned as a Leutnant.>? 


Although he received the Close Combat Clasp in Gold in December 1944 
after 50 days of close combat, he was transferred back to a frontline unit in 
1945. He went back to his former Grenadier-Regiment 43, where he served 
as a platoon leader in the regiment’s Headquarters Company. Under the 
acting command of Major Wolfgang von Sichertshofen, a Knight’s Cross 
recipient, the regiment fought along the Oder and Berlin Fronts. During one 
operation, Juschkat was able to knock out two Soviet T 34/85’s with the 
Panzerfaust. He was badly wounded once more before the war ended and 
experienced the capitulation in a military hospital in Wolfsbüttel, where he 
received the Wound Badge in Gold. 

After being released from US captivity, the warrior returned to civilian 
life. He worked as an independent grocer. The father of three died in 1967, 
only 50 years old. 
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Heavy machine gun in a provisional position. The section leader is on the left (binoculars). These men 
were from the Army’s elite Panzergrenadier-Division “Großdeutschland”, as can be determined 
from the cuff titles on the right sleeves and the “GD” monogram on the shoulder straps. 


55 The Knight’s Cross had been awarded for similar feats of arms, yet 
Juschkat did not even receive the Iron Cross, First Class. 


56 General Munoz-Grandes had been a division commander under Franco in 
the Spanish Civil War. He went on to command the “Blue Division” in 
1941 and 1942 on the German side. He later received both the Knight’s 
Cross and the Oakleaves! In 1945, the Soviets, as was their standard 
practice, placed him on their list of war criminals. This did not seem to 
affect the career of the capable soldier: Army Minister in 1951; Chief of 
the General Staff in 1958; Vice President in 1962. He died in 1970. 


57 Wengler eventually achieved the rank of a reserve Generalmajor, one of 
only 29 reserve officers in the army to do so. The famous “Panzer 
Count”, Hyazinth Graf Strachwitz achieved the highest rank as a reserve 
officer, Generalleutnant. He was also one of only 27 officers to be 
awarded the Diamonds to the Knight’s Cross. 


58 Between September 1941 and January 1944, an estimated one million 
civilians lost their lives as the results of hunger, disease or combat 
activities. Starting in January 1943, the Red Army had been able to 


partially resupply the city through roads that had been bought with great 
effort and blood. 


59 Scherzer maintains that Juschkat’s final, official rank was that of 
Oberfeldwebel, since the promotion was not reflected in his official 
files. 


SS-Obersturmbannführer Helmut Kämpfe 


Born: 31 July 1909 in Jena (Thuringia) 
Died: 10 June 1944 near Limoges (France) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 20 April 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 30 October 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: Winter of 1943 
Knight’s Cross: 10 December 1943 
Between 50 and 60 Days of Close Combat 
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General Assault Badge of the Army 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Gold 


Both the Victim and the Cause of a Crime 


Born on 31 July 1909 as the son of a printer, Helmut Kämpfe was recalled 
into service in the German armed forces at the start of World War 2. Upon 
receiving his recall notice, he volunteered for the SS-Verfügungstruppe. The 
30-year-old was received with open arms, since he had spent several years 
in the Army and brought a lot of experience in training soldiers into the SS- 
Verfügungstruppe. 


In 1934, Kämpfe had served in Infanterie-Regiment 102. As a Feldwebel, 
he had served as a basic trainee instructor in Schützen-Regiment 7. He 
ended his active military service in the Army in 1939, when he was 
discharged as a reserve Leutnant. 


Kämpfe was accepted into the SS-Verftigungstruppe as an SS- 
Untersturmführer. He was the acting commander of an infantry company in 


the Campaign in the West in 1940 as part of the SS- Verfügungs-Division.P 


The SS-Verftigungstruppe was still not taken 100% seriously by the Army 
High Command and its generals, but the division was able to prove itself in 
hard fighting against both the British and the French. Although the military 
competence of the officer corps was still not ideal, the morale and the 
striking power of the forces in the field were extraordinary. 


SS-Sturmbannführer Helmut Kämpfe. The en was added in the darkroom. 
As a result of the tactical and leadership deficits brought about by the 
more political than military pre-war training, former members of the infantry 


such as Kämpfe were especially valuable. The division commander himself, 
SS-Gruppenführer Hausser, had enjoyed a remarkable career in the Army 


himself—he had retired as a Generalleutnant—before he joined the SS- 
Verfügungstruppe. 


SS-Untersturmftihrer Kämpfe and his company proved themselves outside 
of Amsterdam, in breaking open the Grebbe Line, in Flanders and at Reims 
and Bordeaux. After the victory in the West, the man from Thuringia was 
promoted to SS-Obersturmführer on 30 January 1941. He served as a 
company commander for a short time in SS-Totenkopf-Standarte 14, before 
being transferred to Aufklarungs-Abteilung SS-Division Reich as a result of 
reserve courses he had taken within Aufklärungs-Abteilung 7 of the Army in 
1939. 
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In the summer of 1941, the German armed forces crossed the Soviet 
frontier with three complete field-army groups, thousands of armored 
vehicles and the support of dozens of divisions from allied nations. Within a 
few days, all of the frontier had been penetrated. 


As a result of the decisive achievements of his 2. (Krad)/Aufklarungs- 
Abteilung at Baranovici, Smolensk and in the pocket battle of Kiev, as well 
as the advance to Gomel and Moscow, Kämpfe was awarded the Iron Cross, 
Second Class in August 1941 and the Iron Cross, First Class in November of 
the same year. Kampfe was wounded by small-arms fire in the fall. He did 
not return to the front lines until January 1942, when he led his company 
during the positional warfare along the Wjasma Front. Promoted to SS- 
Hauptsturmführer on 20 April 1942, Kämpfe started accumulating close- 
combat days at places such as Rshew and, later on, along the Don and at 
Poltava. 


As a result of its heavy casualties, the division was moved to France to be 
reconstituted. In November, the soldiers of the division participated in the 
bloodless occupation of the previously unoccupied zone of southern France. 
One of the operational goals of the occupation, the surprise seizure of the 
French fleet anchored at Toulon, failed however, when the French scuttled 
their own ships before the Germans could capture them. 


A short while later, the fully reconstituted and powerful elite division 
found itself on the way back to the Eastern Front. The Red Army had initiated 


an offensive against the German front outside of Kharkov. When it appeared 
that both flanks would give way, SS-Obergruppenführer und General der 
Waffen-SS Paul Hausser refused to obey Hitler’s “stay-put” order. He pulled 
his SS-Panzer-Korps back, saving it from encirclement and potential 
destruction. Because the important metropolis of Kharkov was lost as a 
result, Hitler threatened the experienced SS leader and Knight’s Cross 


recipient with a court-martial.©! But “Papa” Hausser, who was well-liked 
and respected among his soldiers and officers, beat Hitler to the punch by 
launching a counteroffensive along with formations from the Army. Against 
an enemy with numerical superiority, he retook the city of Kharkov! Because 
of that, he later received the Oakleaves from Hitler, who had been placated. 
That’s how quickly things can change... 


SS-Sturmbannführer Kämpfe in the field. It appears that he is wearing either the Close Combat 
Clasp in Silver or Gold. 
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During the retaking of Kharkov, SS-Hauptsturmführer Kämpfe 
experienced perhaps the hardest days of fighting of his career. He was 
wounded for the fourth and fifth time. In addition to being awarded the Close 
Combat Clasp in Bronze, he also received the German Cross in Gold on 11 
March 1943. When he led a successful attack with two consolidated 
companies from the reconnaissance battalion against the flank of his sector 
and paved the way for an additional breakthrough by his division, he was 
recommended for the Knight’s Cross. Unfortunately for Kampfe, this feat-of- 
arms had been incorporated into the recommendation for the German Cross 
in Gold that had just been submitted during those hectic times, so that the 
award of the Knight’s Cross was disapproved. In the space of a few days, the 
Red Army lost a total of six complete corps and untold amounts of war 
materiel. 


The victory at Kharkov prompted the German armed forces to attempt to 
regain the strategic upper hand in the East. In the summer, Heeresgruppe Stid 
assembled two powerful field armies, including all of the well-known 
armored divisions and mechanized infantry divisions of the Army and the 
Waffen-SS. The objective of the upcoming offensive was the bulge in the 
front around the city of Kursk. The breakthrough on both flanks would lead to 
the encirclement of the forces in the resulting pocket and their destruction. 
Operation “Zitadelle” did, in fact, result in a milestone of the war, but it 
was not to the benefit of the German armed forces... 


After days of attacking against entrenched positions, the main efforts for 
both of the German field armies bogged down. The losses were enormously 
high. A major attack by the ZI. SS-Panzer-Korps was intended to bring about 
the final decision. On 12 July 1943, the main bodies of the divisions of the 77. 
SS-Panzer-Korps—SS-Panzergrenadier-Division “Leibstandarte SS Adolf 
Hitler”, SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Division “Das Reich” and SS-Panzer- 
Grenadier-Division “Totenkopf’—smashed into the bulk of the Soviet 
armored forces at Prochorowka. It is not known how many tanks, vehicles, 
aircraft and grenadiers met their end in the days that followed on the gigantic 
battlefield. In any event, this battle could not be won, the Soviet superiority 


was too great, 


Helmut Kampfe lost many excellent officers and enlisted personnel before 
he assumed command of the I/II. (gep.)/SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment 
“Der Führer” in August 1943. The commander, the daredevil “Zens” Kaiser, 
had been wounded during the positional fighting west of Kursk. This 
regiment and its commander, SS-Obersturmbannführer Silvester Stadler, 
were among the most famous of the Waffen-SS. By that date, Stadler had 
already earned the Close Combat Clasp in Silver. He soon obtained the 
Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross. These were followed later by both the 


Close Combat Clasp in Gold and the Swords to the Knight’s Cross Di 


Promoted to SS-Sturmbannführer on 1 September 1943, the experienced 
Kampfe demonstrated that he was up to the job. He not only became one of 
Stadler’s best commanders, he also became a personal friend of his. 


The II.  (gep.)/SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment “Der Führer” 
demonstrated its mettle in the fighting for the bridgehead over the Dnjepr at 
Schtschutschinka, the fighting for Shitomir and in its employments supporting 
hard-pressed neighboring formations. When a battalion of the 20. 
Panzergrenadier-Division reported intensive attacks by the enemy at 
Chodoroff, causing it to be pushed steadily back, Kampfe and his battalion 
attacked into the gap. Air support was also promised. When the air support 
did not materialize, Kampfe integrated his former comrades of the Army into 
his ranks and launched an immediate counterattack, reaching the Army 
battalion’s former positions. In the process, Kampfe was wounded for the 
10th time!. The former printer’s apprentice received the Knight’s Cross on 
10 December for his achievements there. At the same time, he discovered 
that he and Sylvester Stadler had both crossed the threshold needed for the 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold, resulting in his award of the highest infantry 
decoration as well. 


Kämpfe celebrated in the hospital, where he started the road to recovery. 
OK 
In the early part of 1944, the battalion commander returned to his regiment. 


As a result of its high losses, it had been pulled from the front and sent to 
France for reconstitution again. On 6 June, the long expected Allied invasion 


—Operation “Overlord”—was launched and peaceful Europe became the 
third front in the war in the West after the Soviet Union and Italy. 


The 2. SS-Panzer-Division “Das Reich” was ordered to move 
immediately to Normandy. It was intended for the division to support the 
hard-pressed forces of Heeresgruppe B under Generalfeldmarschall 
Rommel. On 9 June, Kampfe’s battalion was headed towards the front as the 
regimental advance guard from its assembly areas in the rear. An unfortunate 
chain of events followed. 


Moving ahead of his forces in an armored personnel carrier, Kämpfe 
drove into an ambush conducted by French partisans and was taken prisoner 
after an intense firefight. Normally, the partisans, who were organized in a 
paramilitary fashion, well armed and supported with materiel from the 
Western Allies, took no prisoners. But the highly decorated officer seemed 
like the perfect hostage. By then, other elements of Kämpfe’s battalion had 
encountered the empty armored personnel carrier and patrols were sent 
searching for the commander. About the same time, a German headquarters 
for occupied France received the demand to release a few imprisoned 
partisan operatives in exchange for the officer. The regimental commander, 
SS-Standartenführer Stadler, was even prepared to do that, but then came the 
unfortunate series of events. 
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A French informant informed SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment “Der 
Führer” that a German officer was being held prisoner in the small village 
of Oradour-sur-Glane. Stadler instructed SS-Sturmbannführer Adolf 
Dieckmann, a friend of Kämpfe’s, to search the village with a Kampfgruppe. 
He was to search for traces of Kämpfe and, if possible, take partisans 
prisoner, so as to enable them to negotiate a release. But the day ended in a 


horrific manner. 64 


There are dozens of versions and much speculation concerning the manner 
and methods with which the Germans proceeded, the reactions of the 
partisans, the behavior of the village populace and all the other reasons for 
what happened. Germans, French and authors from other countries and all 


generations have written many books and articles. The truth must lie 
somewhere between all the opinions and the “facts”. 


The fact is that when the SS-Kampfgruppe \eft Ouradur-sur-Glane, it was 
a pile of rubble, Kampfe was not found and 642 men, women and children 
were dead. Most of the dead were found carbonized in the ruins of the 
village church that had been burnt to the ground. The events of that day are 
still considered to be the best-known German war crime. A recent theory, 
however, is that a not insubstantial portion of the victims were caused by the 
partisans themselves. No one states the SS reacted with kid gloves as the 
result of the kidnapping of one of their officers, but the role of the partisans is 
one mentioned not only by German authors, but also by French and those 
from other countries. When the Waffen-SS locked a few hundred people in 
the church in order to search all the houses, the partisans accidentally set a 
small cache of ammunition in the bell tower of the church on fire out of fear 


of being caught. As a result, the entire edifice burned to the ground.©> 


In any case, however, numerous victims of the horrible day were 
intentionally executed in reprisal for the attack on a German medical convoy 
by French partisans only hours before. Dozens of wounded of the 2. SS- 
Panzer-Division “Das Reich” were shot to death by the partisans and the 
drivers of the trucks were burned alive. 


The anger and the hate was deeply etched into both sides... 


OK KK 


Regardless of what actually happened back then, it is a fact that Helmut 
Kampfe, the front veteran with 50 days of close combat, a survivor of 10 
wounds and enormous achievements at the front, was executed in revenge for 
the German actions in a patch of woods in the vicinity of Limoges. It was not 
until the war ended that former French partisans confirmed this and led 
officials to the grave of the SS-Sturmbannführer. The father of three, who 
was posthumously promoted to SS-Obersturmbannführer, was interred in 
1982 at a military cemetery. 


It is also worth mentioning that Silvester Stadler, the regimental 
commander, immediately initiated court-martial proceedings against Adolf 
Dieckmann, who had acted on his own initiative. Stadler demanded the 


strictest punishment for all who had been involved. This did not win him any 
friends in the Waffen-SS. Since Dieckmann and a large portion of the soldiers 
involved were killed later that summer along the Invasion Front and Hitler 
personally vetoed the intended legal proceedings, there were never any 
German legal proceedings. After the war, 43 surviving members of the 3./SS- 
Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment “Der Führer” were sentenced to death in 
absentia. A member of the company, who was present, was sentenced to life 
in prison and a few others were given terms of 6 to 12 years at hard labor. 
The fact that many of the soldiers who participated were French-speaking 
Alsatians caused a great uproar in France, as did the scandal of an amnesty 


for these men. DÉI 


Author’s Note: The timeframe for the award of the Close Combat Clasp in 
Gold could never be determined exactly, but has been narrowed down by the 
author to be the winter of 1943 based on different information available. 


60 Editor’s Note: Other sources trace his early career differently. According 
to Yerger, Kampfe joined the A//gemeine SS in June 1933 and was 
assigned to the 7./47. SS-Standarte (Gera). He became an Army 
reservist in December 1934, serving in both /nfanterie-Regiment 102 
and Infanterie-Regiment 103. He later served with Kavallerie- 
Schützen-Regiment 7 and, from May to August 1939, he was with 
Aufklarungs-Abteilung 7. Kämpfe then joined the Totenkopfverbände in 
early 1939. He was assigned to the 72. SS-Totenkopf-Standarte until 
mid-August 1940, when it was dissolved. He was then reassigned to the 
4./14. SS-Totenkopf-Standarte, where he served as a company 
commander. He was not assigned to SS-Division “Reich” until June 
1941, when he became a platoon leader in the 2nd Company of the 
divisional reconnaissance battalion. 

61 Editor’s Note: other sources claim that although Hitler was initially 
furious, he never actually made a threat to court-martial the general. 

62 Editor’s Note: Moreover, the Allies had landed at Sicily and Hitler 
decided to withdraw some of his SS forces to bolster his wavering ally, 
thus signaling the end of any further attempted offensive action on the 
part of the Germans. 


63 Editor’s Note: Scherzer contends that the award of the Swords was never 
valid, since it was presented by SS-Oberstgruppenführer Dietrich, who 
had no approval authority for the decoration. 


64 Unfortunately, elements of the 2. SS-Panzer-Division “Das Reich” 
appear in repeated acts of war crimes and crimes against civilians 
during the summer of 1944. Aside from the indisputability of some of 
these more severe lapses of conduct, one also has to take into 
consideration where the division had been. In the Soviet Union, the 
fighting was bitter and harsh, thus certainly deadening the soldiers in 
their methods and sensibilities. The hard methods were certainly also 
forced upon them by officers such as the division commander at the 
time, Heinz Lammerding, who had learned no other methods as a former 
member of Eicke’s SS-Totenkopf-Division and the leader of formations 
that fought partisans. Lammerding was tried in absentia because of 
Ouradur and sentenced to death. The SS-Gruppenführer died in 1971. 
Many experts and authors talk about a “deal” between Germany and 
France: In exchange for not carrying out the sentence against 
Lammerding, who never attempted to hide and who lived in the Federal 
Republic of Germany under his real name, Germany would remain 
silent concerning French complicity in many of the deaths. 


65 Physicians for the court did not find any bullet wounds or typical fire or 
smoke injuries on the remains. Death was caused by wounds suffered 
from explosions. In addition, porcelain in the church melted as the result 
of heat. No normal fire would cause that, however, it could have been 
caused by an explosion. 


66 The basis for the decision was the spurious argument of the defense that 
most of the Alsatians had not volunteered for the Waffen-SS; instead, 
they had been forced to join. The last legal decision regarding Oradour 
was rendered in East Berlin in 1983, when a platoon leader, who had 
been involved, was sentenced to life in prison. 


SS-Obersturmbannführer Vinzenz Kaiser 


Born: 28 February 1904 in Judenburg (Steiermark / Austria) 
Died: 20 April 1945 in the vicinity of Nuremberg (Franconia) 


Kick 


Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: Summer 1944 
Knight’s Cross: 6 April 1943 
Between 50 and 60 Days of Close Combat 


Kick 


Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
German Cross in Gold 
Four Individual Tank Destruction Strips 
Wound Badge in Gold 


The Tank Scourge of the Eastern Front 


An Austrian, like many of the brave soldiers of the Waffen-SS, Vinzenz 
Kaiser was born on 28 February 1904 in the Steiermark village of 
Judenburg. He was the son of an innkeeper and later apprenticed as a 
salesman in a hardware store. Already favorably disposed to National 
Socialism in his youth, he joined the Austrian version of the SA in the middle 
of the 1920’s. In 1934, he was imprisoned and then expelled from Austria for 
his membership in the party, which was forbidden at the time. In Germany, he 
joined the so-called “Austrian Legion’, which was later absorbed into the 
SS-Verftigungstruppe. He received military training there and was 
commissioned as an SS-Untersturmftihrer. He also attended an Army 
infantry course, before he was promoted to SS-Hauptsturmftihrer in 1939 


and commanded a company in the SS-Infanterie-Standarte 
“Deutschland” 81 
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SS-Sturmbannführer Vinzenz Kaiser as a battalion commander in SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment 
“Der Führer” in the Soviet Union in 1943. 
Kaiser did not participate in the Polish Campaign. It was not until the 
summer of 1940 that he experienced his baptism of fire, when he fought 


against French, British, Dutch and Belgian forces as part of Paul Hausser’s® 
SS-Verfiigungs-Division. There he experienced the amazing “lightning” 
successes of the Western Front. Despite serving well there and in the Balkans 
—the division became famous as a result of the rapid taking of Belgrade— 
Kaiser did not receive the Iron Cross, Second Class until July 1941 in the 
Soviet Union. This was followed by the Iron Cross, First Class in August of 
the same year. He transferred to the 9./SS-Standarte “Der Führer” on 10 
September 1940, where he was its commander. The one-time aspiring 


businessman with an interest in politics had become a talented officer and 
brave soldier. 


With Kaiser’s regiment frequently in the lead, the division proved itself 
again in the rapid campaigning of Operation “Barbarossa” and, by the 
winter, advanced in the middle sector of the front to the area around 


Moscow.°? In the hard fighting around Kiev, Jelnja and Borodina, Kaiser 
was slightly wounded twice in succession. He also showed himself to be a 
terrific front-line soldier, a brilliant tactician and a true “hard bastard”. His 
men, who were completely loyal to him, called him “Zenz’. Always in the 
hot spots of the operations with his men and vehicles, the SS- 
Hauptsturmführer received the German Cross in Gold in the fall of 1942, 
while the division was being reconstituted in France. By then, he was also 
the acting commander of the /./SS-Regiment (mot.) “Der Führer”, before 
becoming the acting commander of the IM. (gep.)/SS-Panzer-Grenadier- 


Regiment “Der Fuhrer” in January 1943.70 Kaiser soon became known as a 
specialist in maneuver warfare. 


In the spring of 1943, the fighting was raging around the large Soviet city 
of Kharkov. While the SS-Panzer-Korps of SS-Obergruppenführer Hausser 
—who went on to be awarded the Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross for these 
operations—had to initially evacuate the city, it was then taken back in a 
sensational campaign against a numerically superior enemy. SS-Panzer- 
Grenadier-Division “Das Reich” emerged as the best front-line division of 
the Waffen-SS in the months of fighting and, on 6 April 1943, “Zenz” Kaiser 
became one of its many Knight’s Cross recipients. Despite his rank, Kaiser 
had already been the recipient of several Tank Destruction Strips when he 
ordered an immediate counterattack by his battalion into an enemy attack. 
Kaiser’s men pushed the enemy back and enabled the rapid retaking of 
Kharkov as a result of his risky decision. Over and over again, Kaiser’s men 
broke through the positions of the enemy in the buildings and along the streets 
as the result of frontal attacks, well-directed thrusts to the flanks and in raids. 
At one point, when an attack appeared to be faltering and the requested armor 
support did not arrive on time, the SS-Hauptsturmfthrer rallied all of his 
reserves in one last-ditch effort and finally gained the upper hand. The 


penetration that was achieved allowed the capture of some 40 artillery 
pieces in firing positions directly behind the enemy main lines! 


A few days later, Kaiser’s brave battalion also proved its mettle in 
confusing woodland fighting south of the city. 


Wounded during the subsequent fighting east of Kharkov—shrapnel in the 
upper arm along with a fracture—Kaiser was promoted to SS- 
Sturmbannführer on 20 April 1943. Exactly one year later, after heavy 
fighting by Kaiser and his battalion at Kursk, Bjelgorod, Stepanowka, 
Fastow and Kamenez-Podolsk, he was ordered to the rear to recover from 


another wound.’! He was posted to the SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Schule at 
Prosetschnitz. As an SS-Obersturmbannftihrer, he was class adviser for 
courses conducted there. At the same time, he was the commander of the 
highly respected SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Lehr-Regiment. It was there that 
“Zenz” Kaiser received the Close Combat Clasp in Gold for his 50th day of 
close combat. At 40 years of age, he was one of the oldest recipients of that 
award. 


Although he commanded an instructional regiment, Kaiser had to employ 
his formation after a few peaceful weeks as part of the 76. SS-Freiwilligen- 
Panzer-Grenadier-Division “Reichsführer-SS”, when it took part in 
Operation “Margarethe”, the tactical occupation of Budapest. This 
operation was intended to prevent the Hungarians, who had grown weary of 
the war, from leaving the Axis. 


Kaiser returned to the school after his regiment had been incorporated into 
the division. Once back at Prosetschnitz, he formed another training regiment. 


In November, the hard frontline veteran and his men were transferred to 
the 17.  SS-Freiwilligen-Panzer-Grenadier-Division “Gotz von 
Berlichingen”, where the regiment was redesignated as SS-Panzer- 
Grenadier-Regiment 38. The division was under the command of SS- 
Standartenftihrer Hans Lingner and found itself on the Western Front facing 
American and French forces. 


With SS-Hauptsturmftihrer Hans Weiß at Kharkov. Weiß was the commander of the reconnaissance 

battalion of SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Division “Das Reich” at the time. He later commanded schwere 

SS-Panzer-Abteilung 102, a Tiger battalion. He was captured after being wounded by the British in 
the Falaise Pocket. He died in a traffic accident in 1978. 

Kaiser’s men were not very combat experienced, but he was able to make 
good use of hard-boiled and seasoned veterans such as Bruno Hinz. After the 
fighting in Normandy, Hinz, an SS-Obersturmführer and company 
commander in Kaiser’s own mold, became one of the youngest officers in the 
Waffen-SS to receive both the Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross and the Close 
Combat Clasp in Gold! 


After conducting a fighting withdrawal and delaying actions along the 
“Siegfried” Line, in the hill country of the Pfalz and at the Rhine Bridgehead 
at Germersheim, the division received orders to defend the city of 
Nuremberg, which was significant in the history of Hitler’s National 
Socialist party. SS-Obersturmbannführer Kaiser organized the defenses in 
the central portion of the division’s sector, using all of his experience from 
the Soviet Union for the positions. But he was ultimately powerless against 
the numerical superiority of the attacking US divisions. The ranks of the 
division thinned to virtually nothing. When the acting division commander, 
SS-Oberführer Fritz Klingenberg, was killed in March 1945, Kaiser took 
over the division for one day until SS-Standartenführer Jakob Fick could 
take acting command. He, in turn, was succeeded by SS-Standartenführer 
Georg Bochmann, who remained in command until the end of the war. 


Senior party functionaries in Nuremberg submitted Kaiser for the 
Oakleaves for his defensive actions around the city as a regimental 
commander, but the recommendation was not coordinated with the 
responsible chain-of-command, so it was never approved. 


OK 


In the course of defensive operations, the experienced SS- 
Obersturmbannführer and father of three wanted to observe enemy 
movements for himself. Together with his adjutant, SS-Hauptsturmfthrer 
Kukula, he headed out to conduct reconnaissance. This inappropriate action 
for an acting division commander—but quite typical for a Waffen-SS veteran 
of Kaiser’s type—cost him his life. 


Neither of the officers returned and were considered as missing for a long 
time. It was not until decades after the war ended, in 1965, that the gravesite 
of the adjutant was found. Signs of beating and a shot to the back of the head 
were found. It may be presumed that both of them had been captured by US 
forces and had simply been shot. Kaiser’s grave was never found. 
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On 19 April 1945, one day before his disappearance, the news reached the 
division command post via a radio message that Kaiser had been awarded 


the Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross for his personal bravery in commanding 
SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment 38. Based on the fact that the award 
recommendation had not been submitted by the proper chain-of-command, the 
Knight’s Cross Association declared it invalid in 1999. Up to that point in 
time, Kaiser had been listed in all reference material as an Oakleaves 
recipient. 


Author’s Note: The timeframe for the award of the Close Combat Clasp in 
Gold could never be determined exactly, but it has been narrowed down by 
the author to be the summer of 1944 based on different sources of information 
available. 


67 Editor’s Note: Other sources vary somewhat in the specifics of Kaiser’s 
early military career. According to Yerger, Kaiser transferred from the 
Austrian Sturm-Abteilung (SA) to the Austrian SS in October 1931. He 
led the 3./38. SS-Standarte in Leoben and held the rank of SS- 
Unterscharführer. He was promoted to SS-Oberscharführer on 20 
January 1933 and took over the 8./38. SS-Standarte. Yerger states that 
Kaiser left Austria in 1933, rather than 1934. From May to June of 
1934, he attended a leadership course at the Polizeischule “Eiche”. 
That same June, he was commissioned as an SS-Untersturmführer. In 
October of that year, he joined the //./SS/, which later became the 
II./SS-Standarte “Deutschland”. In September 1935 he was reassigned 
to the officer-candidate school at Bad Tölz as an instructor, a position 
he held until early 1939. Yerger also states that he was promoted to SS- 
Hauptsturmführer on 20 April 1938. He rejoined SS-Standarte 
“Deutschland” in 1939, although Yerger does not mention a company 
command in that regiment. 


68 Paul Hausser was born on 7 October 1880 in Brandenburg. He was a 
pivotal figure in the development of what would become the Waffen-SS 
and served as the first commander of what would become the 2. SS- 
Panzer-Division “Das Reich”. He was a successful Army general 
officer before joining the SS-Verfügungstruppe. He received the 
Knight’s Cross on 8 August 1941 while serving as the commander of 
SS-Division “Reich”. He became the 261st member of the German 
armed forces to receive the Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross on 28 July 


1943. At that point he was a SS-Obergruppenführer und General der 
Waffen-SS and the Commanding General of the SS-Panzer-Korps. He 
received the Swords as the 90th recipient. That award was earned on 
26 August 1944 while serving as the Commander-in-Chief of the 7. 
Armee. He died in Ludwigsburg on 21 December 1972 after working 
tirelessly to rehabilitate the image of the Waffen-SS after the war. 


69 Editor’s Note: At the time, he was in command of the /./SS-Regiment 


(mot.) “Der Führer”. 

70 Editor’s Note: Other sources, indicate different assignments during this 
period. According to Yerger, Kaiser was assigned as the Headquarters 
Commandant for the division during the reconstitution period and 
remained in that duty position until February 1943, when the division 
returned to the Soviet Union. 

71 Editor’s Note: Yerger indicates that Kaiser was not wounded until August 

1943, at which time he was evacuated to the homeland. He was 
succeeded in command by Helmut Kampfe. (See section on Kampfe.) 


Major Traugott Kempas 


Born: 27 August 1919 in Trappöhnen (East Prussia) 
Died: 13 March 1945 near Rosenwalde (East Prussian Pocket) 


KKK 


Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 1 June 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Winter of 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 8 March 1945 
Knight’s Cross: 9 December 1944 
Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross (No. 757): 28 February 1945 
More than 50 Days of Close Combat 


KKK 


Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
Army Recognition Certificate 
Mention in the Army Honor Roll 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Silver 


Always in the Hot Spots 


The future Oakleaves recipient was born on 27 August 1919 in the town of 
Trappohnen in East Prussia. He was the son of a teacher and grew up in 
comfortable middle-class surroundings. 


He joined the military two years before the war started and was assigned 
to Infanterie-Regiment 22 of the tradition-rich East Prussian /. Infanterie- 
Division. By the time of the Campaign in Poland, Kempas was an officer 
candidate and had risen to the rank of Unteroffizier. 

He was commissioned before the start of the Campaign in the West and 


attended both the infantry school and a platoon-leader course, before being 
assigned as a Leutnant and platoon leader within /nfanterie-Regiment 250 


of the 311. Infanterie-Division. Kempas fought in Belgium and outside of 
Dunkirk. In June 1940, he was entrusted with the acting command of a 
company in /nfanterie-Regiment 162 of the 61. Infanterie-Division. As part 
of that division, he fought at Argentan and in the Bretagne. 


For his achievements there, he was assigned as the battalion adjutant. By 
the time of the start of the Campaign in the East, he was already a regimental 
adjutant. The division was employed in the north. As part of the regimental 
commander’s staff, he carried a great deal of responsibility and saw the 
advance of the regiment through Mitau, Riga, Reval, Tichiwin and along the 
Wolchow. His duties were numerous and important in aiding the commander. 
He was not only the representative of the commander and the senior staff 
officer in the regimental command post, he was also responsible for 
overseeing the signals personnel and the messengers. He maintained contact 
with the organic companies of the regiment and also with neighboring 
formations. He also submitted periodic reports to the division. A former 
adjutant commented with a smile after the war: “...and, oh, by the way, also 
fought occasionally and filled in for platoon leaders and company 
commanders on a regular basis...” 


er 
Oberleutnant Traugott Kempas prior to the award of the Knight’s Cross. He wears the Close 
Combat Clasp in Bronze. 


Kempas as a regimental adjutant in the Soviet Union in 1941. 


As the result of his being a replacement for platoon leaders and company 
commanders who had been incapacitated, the dashing East Prussian received 
both classes of the Iron Cross in the summer of 1941. This was followed in 
September by the Infantry Assault Badge in Silver. 
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In the fall of 1941, the Soviet 2nd Shock Army, which was created 
specifically for an offensive designed to relieve Leningrad, attacked the 
German positions along the Wolchow, separating them. It appeared to be 
palpably close to reaching its objective, when hastily brought forward 
German armored divisions launched a counterattack and encircled the enemy 
forces by successfully thrusting into the enemy’s rear area east of Leningrad! 


In the ensuing pocket battle along the Wolchow, Kempas once again had 
acting command of a company and was wounded. Based on his achievements 
and his adaptability in assuming acting commands on short notice, he was 


promoted to Oberleutnant. The 2nd Shock Army, which was commanded by 


General Andrei Wlassow, who later became famous, ’2 offered resistance 
until June before it finally laid down its arms. The attempt to relieve 
Leningrad had failed again. 


In the months that followed, the 6/. Infanterie-Division, which had a 
crusader’s shield as its symbol, fought at Grusino, Tigoda and the Ssinjawino 
Heights. The enemy took a toll in high casualties as a result of its constant 
attacks. For instance, the division’s engineer battalion had only 37 men on its 
rolls after the fighting at Ssinjawino! 


During one such attack by the enemy in the Mga area, the main lines of a 
battalion were penetrated and an entire Soviet rifle company suddenly 
surfaced in front of the regimental command post. Together with clerks, radio 
operators and messengers, the regimental commander and his adjutant 
launched an immediate counterattack. In hard fighting, the enemy was forced 
to pull back. The Soviets counterattacked themselves, but this time the 
regiment was supported by reinforcement from the //./Grenadier-Regiment 
162 that arrived in time. 


Oberleutnant Kempas (right) as a member of the regimental staff. In the middle is his commander, 
Oberstleutnant Vehrerkauf, a World-War-I veteran. 


In the spring of 1943, the division transitioned more and more from the 
defensive into offensive operations, and it encircled and destroyed a Soviet 
brigade at Pogostje. Kempas was promoted to Hauptmann on 1 April 1943 
and awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze in June. By then, Traugott 
Kempas had also earned a frontline command. He was appointed as 


commander of the /./Grenadier-Regiment 176. His predecessor was 
Hauptmann Kurt Radeck, the regiment’s acting commander and a Knight’s 
Cross recipient, who had been killed on 30 March. As the battalion 
commander, he participated in the withdrawal to the Narwa Line and the 
defensive fighting around Dünaburg. 


On 20 April 1944, Hauptmann Kempas received the German Cross in 
Gold for his achievements along the Narwa. Late in the summer, he 
commanded his battalion at Diinaburg, where an attempt was made along a 
broad front to prevent the Red Army from breaking through to the sea. When 
the breakthrough could not be prevented and the Soviets took the port city of 
Memel, the gigantic Kurland Pocket was formed. 


Kempas participated in the first of the six battles of Kurland in October 
1944. At the time, his regimental commander wrote the following about him 
in Kempas’ efficiency report: “...modest, but very reliable; brave and 
especially proficient as an organizer”. The division was pulled out of the 
front after sustaining heavy casualties at Vainode. It was then evacuated from 
the pocket by vessels of the German Navy. The weakened division had to be 
completely reconstituted; when done, it was also redesignated as the 6/. 
Volks-Grenadier-Division. 


As the result of a terrifically conducted attack in Kurland, as well as past 
performance, Kempas was awarded the Knight’s Cross on 9 December 1944. 
In addition, as the result of numerous patrols, trench fighting, immediate 
counterattacks and employment at hot spots, Kempas had also obtained 
enough close-combat days for the Close Combat Clasp in Silver. Also 
awarded the Knight’s Cross at the time was Stabsfeldwebel Helmut Neuber, 
a platoon leader in Kempas’ battalion. 
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The oi Volks-Grenadier-Division was employed in East Prussia in 
January 1945. After four years of fighting in the East, the war had come to 
German soil. Together with the rest of the 4. Armee, the division was forced 
into the so-called East Prussia Pocket after fighting defensive actions 
between Königsberg and Frauenburg. This signaled the end of the division. 


Kempas (left) with fellow officers in 1942. 


Bataillon Kempas was in the thick of the fighting in the center of the 
defensive sector, where it was pressed by numerous and powerful Soviet 
divisions, embroiled in combat constantly and subjected to merciless attacks 
by the Soviet Air Force. 


For the success of his soldiers in this hopeless situation and the 
destruction of innumerable Soviet tanks, as well as successfully fending off 
many Soviet assaults, Kempas received the Honor Roll Clasp of the Army, as 
one of only 4,556 recipients. Promoted to Major, Kempas also became the 
757th recipient of the Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross on 28 February 1945. 
Just a week later, on 8 March, he was notified by Teletype that he had also 
received the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. A few days after his awards, the 
regimental commander, Oberstleutnant Karczewski, also received the 
Oakleaves (No. 767), which indicates the intensity of the defensive fighting 
of the regiment and division. But ultimate defeat could only be delayed. 


Major Kempas himself was killed on 13 March during defensive fighting 
in positions near Rosenwalde. The oi Volks-Grenadier-Division, and its 
predecessor formation, the 6/. Infanterie-Division, had a total of 4 
Oakleaves recipients and 37 Knight’s Cross recipients during the war, before 
it was destroyed in the pocket. 


72 Andrei Wlassow entered the Red Army in 1919 and was an experienced 
staff officer. In 1939 he was assigned as the Chief-of-Staff for the 
infamously ill-disciplined 99th Rifle Division, which he whipped into 


shape as an elite force. He was a Commanding General in 1941 and a 
field-army commander by the time of the fighting at Kiev. In the winter 
of 1941/1942, he enjoyed defensive successes outside of Moscow. In 
the spring of 1942, he was flown into the encircled 2nd Shock Army on 
orders of Stalin. He was captured after six months of hard fighting. 
Disappointed with Stalin and the sacrifices permitted of the armies in 
the field, Wlassow worked with the German military and secured 
Hitler’s permission in 1944 to form an “Army of Russian Liberation” 
out of Soviet prisoners-of-war. In the end, it consisted of approximately 
three divisions but possessed little tactical value. Employed against the 
Czech uprising in Prague, entire companies defected to the enemy! He 
was captured by the US and turned over to the Soviets in 1945. He and 
all of his officers were executed. 


Oberfeldwebel Kurt Klein 


Born: 26 March 1913 in Sinspert (Nordrhein- Westphalia) 
Died: 16 September 1944 near Riga (Estonia) 


Kick 


Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Summer of 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 9 January 1945 (posthumous) 
Knight’s Cross: 16 Aprıl 1944 
More than 40 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
Wound Badge in Silver 


He May Be Small But Watch Out! 


If there had been as much in the way of valuable information concerning 
Oberfeldwebel Kurt Klein as there are photographs, then the writing of his 
biography would have been much easier. Unfortunately, that was not the case 
and only a few details are known about the military career of the brave 
noncommissioned officer. 
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Born on 26 March 1913 in the Nordrhein-Westphalian town of Sinspert, 
Kurt Klein served in an infantry regiment in 1932/1933 before he was 
released with a reserve obligation a year later. 


He was recalled to active duty as an Obergefreiter in July 1939 just 
before the war started. He was soon a squad leader in /nfanterie-Regiment 
424 of the 126. Infanterie-Division. Klein remained in that regiment until his 
death in the summer of 1944. The squad leader had to operate under a 


handicap. His last name in German— klein means small—fit him like a shoe. 
Compared to the soldier of average height in his company, Klein was no 
giant. But whoever got to know him in combat certainly forgot about that 
smiled-at detail. They found the future Knight’s Cross recipient to be an 
exemplary leader and courageous warrior. He demonstrated to anyone who 
had been his critic what a man is capable of with regard to bravery, 
decisiveness and toughness. 


After fighting on the battlefields of Poland, the 726. Infanterie-Division 
was also employed in the Campaign in the West, where it saw successful 
action at Lüttich, Raubaix and Rouen. After a long stay back in Germany for 
rest and refitting, the division was transferred to East Prussia. For Kurt 
Klein, who had become an experienced soldier in the meantime, this would 
be the start of almost continuous operations and engagements at hot spots that 
were only occasionally interrupted by breaks in the action or leaves from the 
front. 


Feldwebel Kurt Klem after the award of the Knight’s Cross. He also wears the Close Combat Clasp 
in Bronze. 


Klein wears a different uniform and an interesting variant of the M43 field cap with two-piece 
insignia. 

He was soon promoted to Unteroffizier and responsible for numerous 
soldiers. He fought along the Diina, at Staraja Russa, in the streets of 
Nowgorod, in the mud-filled trenches around Mga and in the outskirts of the 
hotly contested Schliisselburg. Klein received the Iron Cross, Second Class 
in January 1942 and proved himself as a squad and platoon leader in the 
positional warfare in the often flooded and marshy Wolchow area. In 
October 1942, his company commander presented him with the Iron Cross, 
First Class. 


At the end of 1942, after having married a woman from Berlin on his first 
home leave, Klein returned directly to the Northern Sector of the Eastern 
Front. He was made a platoon leader in the /2./Grenadier-Regiment 424. 
Although it had been weakened by the previous round of positional warfare 
and battles of attrition, the 726. Infanterie-Division had to continue to hold 
out at Lake Ilmen, at Demjansk and along the Lowat. 


Involved in daily trench warfare and patrolling activities, Klein had 
received both the Wound Badge in Black and the Close Combat Clasp in 
Bronze by then. His regiment was then transferred to the Ssinjawino Sector, 
where his platoon was almost overrun several times by the enemy. Battered 
by enemy artillery and enemy assault battalions, Klein accumulated numerous 
days of close combat. During the fighting withdrawals towards Lithuania in 
1944, Klein and his platoon were able to hold their position in a precarious 
situation. The diminutive Oberfeldwebel was submitted for the Knight’s 
Cross and awarded it on 16 April 1944 from his division commander. 


Also receiving the Knight’s Cross that April was Hauptmann Alfred 
Rutkowski, the commander of Divisions-Füsilier-Bataillon 126. Like Klein, 
Rutkowski later went on to be awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. 
(See the section concerning him.) 


Each of his comrades here stand at least one head taller, if not two, than the diminutive Klein. To the 
left in the picture is Hauptmann Alfred Rutkowski, who later also became a recipient of the Close 
Combat Clasp in Gold. 

In the course of the fighting withdrawals and delaying actions in the Baltic, 
the number of close-combat days for Kurt Klein soon climbed to 30, so that 
he was awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Silver in the summer of 1944. 
Additional days were rapidly added for other operations leading patrols and 


rearguard actions, as well as stopping Soviet infantry that had advanced as 
far as the friendly positions. 


When the Knight’s Cross recipient was killed on 16 September 1944 at the 
head of his platoon after 40 days of certified close combat, the division 
successfully submitted him for a special award of the Close Combat Clasp in 
Gold. Kurt Klein was posthumously presented with the award on 9 January 
1945, one of only four Knight’s Cross recipients so honored. Another soldier 
so honored was Hauptmann Heinrich Dittlof of Grenadier-Regiment 422, 
also of Klein’s division. (See section on Dittlof.) 


The brave 726. Infanterie-Division from Baden-Württemberg found its 
bitter end in the Kurland Pocket. In May 1945, it had only 70 officers and 
exactly 3,000 soldiers left. 


SS-Obersturmbannfihrer Gustav Knittel 


Born: 27 November 1914 in Neu-Ulm (Baden-Württemberg ) 
Died: 30 June 1976 in Ulm (Baden-Württemberg ) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 7 September 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 13 October 1944 
Knight’s Cross: 4 June 1944 
More than 50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
German Cross in Gold 
Royal Bulgarian Order of Bravery, 4th Class 
Rumanian Order of the Iron Crown with Swords 
Wound Badge in Gold 


A Fateful Order... 


What happened not far from the small Belgian village of Malmedy in the 
middle of the Ardennes winter has been written about a great deal. Many 
claims have been made, only to be later rebutted. A lot has been conjectured. 
What actually happened, is uncertain. In contrast to the question of guilt, the 


facts are straightforward. 


The German armed forces had concentrated forces in the winter of 1944 
for one final offensive in the West. The objective was to put a brake on the 
overpowering British and American forces before they reached the German 
border. The operational initiative was to be taken back, thus perhaps causing 


a change in the fortunes of war in the West. 


Among the formations of the Waffen-SS assembled for the offensive were 
four motorized Kampfgruppen of the 1. SS-Panzer-Division “Leibstandarte 
SS Adolf Hitler”. Based on their hard training, their terrible experiences at 
the front and a fateful order, many soldiers of these formations fell into the 
clutches of a ruthless “total war” and were rightfully associated with war 
crimes. The nature of the victor’s justice, as well as the excessive harshness 
of many of the verdicts, is an important, but different question... 


Gustav Knittel, a highly proven and decorated officer, also had charges 
brought against him in the so-called “Malmedy Process”. He was charged 
because of his responsibilities as an officer in the actions of soldiers 
assigned to him in shooting American prisoners-of-war and Belgian 
civilians. 
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SS-Sturmbannführer Gustav Knittel after the award of the Knight’s Cross. He wears the Close 
Combat Clasp in Silver. 
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His conviction was justified from a military-justice perspective, but the 
original sentence was too harsh even for the appeals-court judges and Gustav 
Knittel walked out of his jail cell after eight years as a free man. 
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Born on 27 November 1914 as the son of a master baker in Neu-Ulm, the 
young Gustav Knittel grew up to be broad shouldered and almost 6°3” tall. 


He had several other siblings but was especially close to his twin brother 
Bernhard. 


He was determined to be a soldier at an early age, but the wind was taken 
out of his sails when he was not accepted by Heeres-Pionier-Bataillon 45. 
The young man from Württemberg did not let this discourage him, however, 
and he entered the SS in 1933. By 1938, he had joined the SS- 
Verfügungstruppe, which later evolved into the Waffen-SS. He received 
officer training along with Hans Dorr (later Swords recipient), Adolf 
Dieckmann (likewise later a recipient of the Swords) and Hans Juchem (both 
the Knight’s Cross and the Close Combat Clasp in Gold). He participated in 
the march into the Sudetenland and, as an SS-Untersturmftihrer, served as a 
platoon leader in an antitank battalion in 1939. On 9 November 1939, he was 
promoted to SS-Obersturmführer. 
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Knittel is seen as an SS-Rottenführer in SS-Standarte 1 at the beginning of his military career. 
During the Sitzkrieg in the west, Knittel served as the adjutant of the SS- 
Kradschiitzen-Ersatz-Abteilung for the SS-Verfiigungstruppe. In the fight 
against French forces in May 1940, Knittel served as a platoon leader in the 
15. (Krad)/SS-Leibstandarte “Adolf Hitler” (mot.) under Kurt Meyer, who 


later became famous as Panzermeyer. "> 


Under the command of SS-Gruppenführer Josef “Sepp” Dietrich, 4 who 
would go on to become the most highly decorated soldier of the Waffen-SS, 
the company participated in the fighting in Holland and outside of Dunkirk. 
Knittel experienced the French capitulation in the hospital, however, where 
he was recovering from a clean shot through the upper thigh sustained in June 


at St. Pourcain. By then he had received both the Iron Cross, Second Class 
and the Infantry Assault Badge in Silver. 


When German forces marched into Yugoslavia and Greece in the spring of 
1941, Kurt Meyer had designated the seasoned Knittel to be the commander 
of the 4./SS-Aufklarungs-Abteilung “Leibstandarte SS Adolf Hitler”. 
Knittel’s achievements there were confirmed in his efficacy report. SS- 
Sturmbannführer Meyer earned the Knight’s Cross during those weeks for 
his actions at Kastoria and Korinth. 
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In the Soviet Union, Knittel also participated in all of the operations and 
fighting of the brigade’s reconnaissance battalion. During a mounted patrol at 
Marchlewsk, the SS-Obersturmführer was wounded yet again, this time in 
the lower arm and the shoulder. The cry once again rang out: “Medic to the 
Co!” 


When he returned, the young officer excelled at Rowno and Shitomir and 
was soon wearing the Iron Cross, First Class. The brigade participated in the 
offensive towards Rostow, where Knittel participated in the withdrawal 
during the winter from the Mius Bridgehead. At the head of ad hoc rearguard 
elements consisting of his company, motorcycle infantry, Flak crews and 
hastily armed clerks, Knittel held a two-kilometer-wide blocking position at 
Ssamek until two assault guns arrived. On 2 December, his company 
participated in the elimination of a Soviet bridgehead on the western side of 
the river. Despite this, the Soviet counteroffensive is considered to be one of 
the first successful Soviet offensive operations of the war. 


In March of 1942, Knittel was in command of the 2. (gep.)/Aufklärungs- 
Abteilung “Leibstandarte SS Adolf Hitler” and participated in the defensive 
operations against the Soviet offensive at Kharkov. Due to poor execution 
and German counterattacks, the Soviet offensive failed./> Two-hundred 
thousand Red Army soldiers went into captivity in the Isjum Pocket. 


But the aggressive offensive spirit of the Waffen-SS led to the thinning of 
the ranks of the formations at the front. By summer, a reconstitution of the 


brigade was necessary. At the same time, a reorganization and expansion to a 


division was ordered, /© 


It was not until the spring of 1943 that Knittel and his comrades smelled 
Soviet gunpowder again. Committed as part of the SS-Panzer-Korps 
counteroffensive at Kharkov, the company commander experienced his 
hardest fighting at Jefremowka and Ljubotin. At one point, the son of a baker 
led a mounted patrol some 50 kilometers behind enemy lines. He destroyed 
several rear-area support points for the Red Army, freed an encircled 
company from the 298. Infanterie-Division and led his vehicles safely back 
to the German lines. One week later, the company commander was wounded 
again, this time with a round through the upper thigh. 


Promoted to SS-Sturmbannführer on 24 April 1943, Knittel assumed 
command of the reconnaissance battalion from his famous friend, 
Panzermeyer. By then, Kurt Meyer had become one of the first recipients of 
the Oakleaves within the Waffen-SS. Knittel proved himself to be a worthy 
successor over the next few months. 
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As an SS-Sturmbannführer in the Soviet Union in 1943. 


During Operation “Zitadelle”, it was not possible for the reconnaissance 
soldiers to operate in accordance with their traditional missions: Conducting 
terrain and enemy reconnaissance far in front of their own lines. Instead, the 
reconnaissance battalion was employed as a combat element in a traditional 
manner. In the middle of hundreds of tanks, thousands of guns, “Stalin 


Organs”, // minefields and tank ditches, the battalion proved itself in the 
fighting at Teterewino, among other places, and succeeded in regaining 
contact with SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Division “Das Reich” after it had been 
lost. Wounded again, Knittel remained with his troops, despite the advice of 
the medical physician. 


Presentation of the Knight’s Cross. To the right is SS-Hauptsturmftihrer Paul Guhl, the commander 
of the III. (gep.)/SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment 2 “Leibstandarte SS Adolf Hitler”. 


At Kalinin, a company of the battalion broke through an antitank-gun belt 
of the Red Army and also eliminated a few attacking T 34’s. For the 
destruction of a total of 39 tanks, 98 guns, 68 vehicles and the estimated 
equivalent of two complete enemy regiments, SS-Sturmbannführer Knittel 
received the German Cross in Gold in January 1944 on behalf of his 
battalion. By then, he had already received the Close Combat Clasp in 
Bronze (7 September 1943), as well as the Wound Badge in Silver. 
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The spring of 1944 brought along with it an especially large number of 
opportunities for additional close-combat days, when the division, as part of 
the /. Panzer-Armee of Swords recipient General der Panzertruppen Hans 
Hube, was able to fight its way out of the “wandering” pocket at Kamenez- 
Podolsk. During the difficult delaying actions of the withdrawal, the 


reconnaissance battalion was able to score a number of defensive successes, 
despite the lack of ammunition and fuel. For instance, a strong enemy attack 
from the flank by a brigade was thwarted with the assistance of two 
Panthers. Immediately after that, Knittel personally led an attack against Hill 
300 at Tarnopol and held this important position open for the withdrawal of 
the 68. Infanterie-Division. Six attacks by the enemy failed to get through. 
For these and other important feats-of-arms, Knittel received the Knight’s 
Cross after the successful breakout while the division was conducting a 
well-earned reconstitution in quiet Belgium. 
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Knittel used his home leave to marry his French bride, even though 
opposed by certain SS agencies. He then took her to safety with his family in 
Germany. Two days later, on 6 June 1944, the period of quiet was once again 
over. Americans, British, French and Canadians opened the so-called Second 


front in Normandy, ’® Generalfeldmarschall Rommel’s’ Heeresgruppe B 
was engulfed in the heaviest kind of defensive fighting. 
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As a result of the bitter fighting at Caen and Falaise, the man from Baden- 
Württemberg soon reached his 50th day of close combat. He was awarded 
the Close Combat Clasp in Gold in October. As a SS-Sturmbannfuhrer and 
battalion commander, he was one of the highest-ranking officers to receive 
this combat award. As a result of the many combat operations of the previous 
years, the many wounds he had sustained and the resulting psychological 
stress, the division surgeon ordered him to take a necessary break in the fall. 
He was sent to the rear to command the field-replacement battalion of the 
division. 


Wir haben geheiratet 


Gustav Knittel 


$4 -Sturmbannführer u. Kommandeur Me: AAI 
loibstandarte 44, Adolf Hitler 


Raymonde Knittel geb. Gouthier 


New Ulm, ó Mai "942 
Srhützemstr, 52 


Knittel’s wedding announcement: Although it is not an award certificate for a decoration, it was 
nevertheless a hard-won victory...many bureaucratic and political obstacles had to be overcome. 


In December, the SS-Sturmbannführer returned to the forces in the field. 
When strong forces were assembled in the winter of 1944 for the upcoming 
Ardennes offensive, Knittel was given command of an armored 
Kampfgruppe (schnelle Gruppe Knittel) within the 7. SS-Panzer-Division 
“Leibstandarte SS Adolf Hitler”. In this capacity, he participated in an 
orders conference conducted by the Commanding General of the /. SS- 
Panzer-Korps, SS-Gruppenführer Hermann Prieß. Direct orders were 
issued there to “conduct combat operations ruthlessly’, as well as “to 
liquidate prisoners-of-war, if it is militarily necessary”! Knittel probably 


issued this fateful order on to his company commanders, the results of which 


will be described shortly... 7° 


The operation started promisingly enough, but ended in a defeat as a result 
of American counterattacks, an acute lack of fuel and the lack of aerial 


support, which was caused by the weather,°0 SS-Sturmbannführer Knittel 
himself was wounded for the fifth time during the withdrawal in December 
(severe concussion as the result of an aerial bomb impact). He returned to 
command the division’s replacement battalion again for a short while. It was 
there that Knittel learned of the death of his twin brother, who had been 
killed as a Feldwebel in the Army in East Prussia. 


On the way back to the front—the highly decorated officer was to 
reassume command of SS-Panzer-Aufklarungs-Abteilung 1 “Leibstandarte 
SS Adolf Hitler ”—Knittel and his driver learned of the capitulation while in 
the Lech Valley in Austria. They succeeded in initially avoiding capture by 
the Americans, and Knittel disappeared in the city of his birth. He learned of 
the birth of his son, but his past soon caught up with him. 


He was incarcerated by American military police in January 1946 and 
charged along with many former members of his division in the well-known 
“Malmedy Process”. The Knight’s Cross recipient was held accountable for 
the shooting of American soldiers and Belgian civilians by soldiers of his 
command. The scenes of the shootings were Stavelot, Parfundruy and Wereth. 
While the shooting of US prisoners might be ascribed to military necessity 
(for example, a threatened encirclement during the withdrawal) or as acts of 
revenge (in retaliation for the shooting of German prisoners by US forces), 
the killing of the Belgian civilians had to be classified as murder. 
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Despite being subjected to physical and psychological torture in prison 
and there being no clear evidence—direct orders and presence during the 
liquidations—Knittel was initially sentenced to life in prison. This sentence 
was later reduced to 15 years by a US appeals court. In December 1953, 
Knittel benefited from an amnesty and was released from the prison at 


81 


Landsberg. Another defendant in the process” © was Georg Preuss, who was 


also a Knight’s Cross recipient and an awardee of the Close Combat Clasp in 
Gold. He was also pardoned. 


With SS-Obersturmführer Leidreiter, the commander of the 3./SS-Panzer-Aufklarungs-Abteilung 1 
“Leibstandarte SS Adolf Hitler” and a recipient of the German Cross in Gold. 

Worn down by eight years of prison, Gustav Knittel slowly recovered. (In 
1946, he asked his French wife to divorce him because of his uncertain 
future.) He later became a successful sales manager at an auto dealership. 
Suffering from bad health the rest of his life, he never remarried and suffered 
a first heart attack in 1968. In 1973, he was declared too disabled to work. 
Three years later, the former Knight’s Cross recipient died due to 
complications from his leg being amputated. 


Kurt Meyer, referred to by his soldiers as Panzermeyer, fought in Poland, 
France and the Soviet Union in antitank elements and then as the 
commander of the brigade’s reconnaissance battalion. He gained a 
terrific reputation as a result of his bravery, boldness and 
circumspection. In 1941 he was awarded the Knight’s Cross; in 1943 


the Oakleaves; and, in 1944, the Swords. At the age of 33, he was one 
of the youngest officers in the Waffen-SS to hold the rank of SS- 
Brigadeführer. As the commander of the /2. SS-Panzer-Division 
“Hitlerjugend” he scored great defensive successes around Caen, if 
also dearly purchased. He was taken prisoner at the beginning of 
September by Belgian partisans. After the war, he was sentenced to 
death for the shooting of Canadian prisoners by his subordinates at 
Caen. Later, he was completely pardoned. He died in 1961. 


74 Josef “Sepp” Dietrich rose from one of the early followers of Hitler as an 
SS officer to commander of the “Leibstandarte” (from regiment to 
division), to Commanding General to, finally, Commander-in-Chief of 
the 6. SS-Panzer-Armee, all without ever having attended an officer or 
extended staff course! He replaced a lack of theoretical knowledge with 
aggressiveness, exemplary behavior and high morale among his forces. 
As a Diamonds recipient, he was one of the 27 most highly decorated 
German military personnel of the Second World War. After the war he 
had charges brought against him for his involvement with executions 
prior to the war and alleged war crimes of his forces in the Ardennes. 
He died in 1966. 


75. Defending against this offensive, the 6. Armee proved itself for the first 
time under its new commander, Generaloberst Paulus. Half a year later, 
the field army was wiped out. Paulus’ fatal flaw, who was promoted to 
Generalfeldmarschall while in the pocket and also awarded the 
Oakleaves, was that he was a magnificent staff officer and planner but 
had never commanded a regiment, let alone a division or corps, in 
combat prior to assuming command of the 25-division-strong field 
army! However, the failure at Stalingrad cannot be attributed to that 
factor alone. 


76 Its almost fanatic offensive orientation, lack of perspective and prudence 
of many of its commanding officers and continuous employment at hot 
spots led to constantly higher casualties among the Waffen-SS than in 
comparable formations and operations of the Army. In fact, the core 
divisions of the Waffen-SS had to be reconstituted several times and 
practically reformed for a long period of time in the course of the war. 
The 2. SS-Panzer-Division “Das Reich” was reconstituted three times; 


the 3. SS-Panzer-Division “Totenkopf” twice; and the 5. SS-Panzer- 
Division “Wiking” also twice. In the decisive winter of the war 
(1942/1943) (Stalingrad / Caucasus), only the latter division was 
available; the remaining divisions were fought out and had been moved 
to either France or Germany. 


77 The “Stalin Organ” was famous for its combat punch, its mobility and 


especially its psychological effect. Mounted on trucks, it had up to 36 
8.2-centimeter rockets (heavier calibers in some special versions) and a 
range of up to eight kilometers. It was not a precision weapon, but it 
covered a wide area. Employed in large numbers, the launching of its 
rockets had a psychological effect not unlike that of the “Jericho” siren 
ona Stuka. The German armed forces employed a similar weapon, the 
Nebelwerfer, although never in the same numbers. 


78 It was incorrectly referred to as the “Second Front” even during its 


planning phases in 1941. The first front was the Soviet Union, the 
second front was Africa (starting in 1941) and then Italy (starting in 
1943). The front in Normandy was actually the third front against 
Germany. 


79 Editor’s Note: Other credible sources vehemently deny such an order was 


ever issued. 


80 It was not until 1 January 1945 that the Luftwaffe attacked Allied airfields 


in Belgium with some 800 aircraft. Operation Bodenplatte was one of 
the largest operations of its kind during the war, and it succeeded in 
destroying some 440 aircraft on the ground and in the air. This was too 
small a number, however, to break the Allied air supremacy over 
Europe. Moreover, it cost the Luftwaffe more than 300 of its own 
machines and valuable pilots. 


81 In all, there were seven Knight’s Cross recipients charged at the Malmedy 


Process: “Sepp” Dietrich (life); Hermann Prieß (life); Joachim Peiper 
(death); Fritz Kraemer (10 years); Jupp Diefenthal (death); Georg 
Preuss (death) and Gustav Knittel (life). All were later pardoned and 
released. 


Rittmeister Günther Konopacki 


Born: 10 October 1921 in Groß-Bösitz (Brandenburg ) 
Died: 23 June 1987 in Hamburg 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 25 October 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 21 December 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 17 March 1945 
Knight’s Cross: 19 December 1943 
Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross (No. 797): 23 March 1945 
More than 50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
Listing in the Honor Roll of the Army 
Recognition Certificate of the Army 
German Cross in Gold 


Wound Badge in Silver 
With 200 Men Against a Tank Brigade 


Born in Groß-Bösitz in the Brandenburg Province on 10 October 1921, 
Günther Konopacki was assigned to Kavallerie-Schützen-Regiment 9 of the 
3. leichte Division as an officer candidate. In the spring of 1940, after 
passing pre-selection courses for officer candidates, as well as courses at the 
Infantry School, Konopacki was assigned as a Fahnenjunker-Unteroffizier 
to the divisional reconnaissance battalion of the recently formed 68. 
Infanterie-Division, which was in assembly areas along the still-quiet 
Western Front. 


Since the “Bear” Division was initially the operational reserve of the 76. 
Armee, Konopacki did not see action until the second phase of the Campaign 


in the West. He proved himself as a squad leader at Sedan and Epinal. His 
reward was an assignment to a military academy and commissioning as a 
Leutnant on 1 April 1941. 


In the Campaign in the East, Konopacki returned to Aufklärungs-Abteilung 
168, which was partially motorized and partially horse mounted. He led a 


platoon in the battalion’s 3rd Troop.°2 The Leutnant led his reconnaissance 
soldiers into the wide expanses of Russia’s battlefields at such places as 
Jawoslaw, Lemberg, Tscherkassy, Poltava and Kharkov. They were pulled 
forward by the rapid advance of the mechanized forces, and they also 
participated in the giant pocket battles and battles of attrition. 


Oberleutnant Günther Konopacki shortly after the award of the Knight’s Cross. He wears the Close 
Combat Clasp in Silver, which was presented to him two days after the Knight’s Cross. 


Additional portraits from the professional sitting. 


Positioned at the head of their own forces, the light, maneuverable units 
approached enemy positions in front of the lead combat elements. The 
reconnaissance soldiers were responsible for discovering, observing and 
reporting such things as the strength of the enemy’s infantry and artillery, the 
enemy’s location and situation, the size of enemy positions and the nature of 
defensive positions in built-up areas. Was there an intact bridge over the next 
river? How was it defended? Could the bridge carry heavy tanks? All results 
of the reconnaissance effort were radioed to the division headquarters, the 
Luftwaffe or to neighboring formations. 


As a result of his exceptional leadership, Leutnant Konopacki was 
awarded the Iron Cross, Second Class in July 1941 and the Iron Cross, First 
Class in October of the same year. Turned back for the first time in the winter 
fighting outside of Moscow, the “Bear” Division was in muddy defensive 
positions at Isjum for a long time, where all of the Soviet counteroffensive 
efforts were turned back. 


Back on the offensive in the new year, the 68. Infanterie-Division 
advanced through the Ukraine, its reconnaissance battalion in the lead, 
fighting its way as far forward as Woronesch. Konopacki was wounded 
there. Promoted to Oberleutnant on 1 March 1943, the officer received the 
German Cross in Gold on 21 April 1943 after long and exhausting positional 
warfare along the Don. Designated a troop commander, Konopacki led his 
soldiers in the fighting withdrawal through Oskol and Ssumy to Kursk, after 
failing to reach the crossing point over the Don. 


For a brave feat-of-arms while defending against the Soviet summer 
offensive of 1943, Konopacki received a Recognition Certificate from the 
Army and was listed in the German Army’s Honor Roll. The greatest hour for 
the ambitious Oberleutnant occurred during the fighting around Kiev, when 
the 22-year-old officer served as acting commander of the reconnaissance 
battalion. By the time he was awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze, he 
had already accumulated 34 close-combat days, so the Close Combat Clasp 
in Silver was awarded to him soon thereafter. 


Günther Konopacki with Oberleutnant Kurt Rohrbeck. Rohrbeck also served as the acting 
commander of Aufklärungs-Lehr-Abteilung 1, where he earned the Knight’s Cross. 


During an attack against a Soviet rifle brigade, his men were cut off from 
the rest of the division and wound up in the middle of an enemy 


counterattack. The reconnaissance soldiers held their fighting positions in the 
middle of a chain of advantageously positioned high ground and knocked out 
10 attacking Soviet tanks(!) with handheld weapons and using field- 
expedient means. They were finally able to break out of the mouse trap. For 
this action, Konopacki was later awarded the coveted Knight’s Cross. 


The division suffered heavy casualties at Kiev, however, and had to pull 
back in the end. During the fighting withdrawal at Radomyschl, the division 
again suffered severe blows. In the winter of 1943, the division was only 
carried on the order of battle as a Divisions-Kampfgruppe. Konopacki’s 
troops had also withered away to a great extent. The loss of experienced 
officers and noncommissioned officers made things especially difficult. The 
battles at Shitomir and Tarnopol applied the coup de gräce to the once-proud 
division and, in the spring of 1944, only a few hundred men strong, it was 
sent to the Debica Training Area in Poland to be reconstituted. 


The division was sent back to combat operations too early, but this was 
necessitated by the situation at the front. In April 1944, it was employed in 
the hotly contested area around Kowel. Later on, the division became the 
ready reserve for Heeresgruppe Nordukraine, where Konopacki 
experienced the major defeats of the summer of 1944. He also participated in 
the defensive fighting around Lemberg with the Hungarian Ist Army. 


When Soviet forces crossed the Vistula and formed a bridgehead at 
Baranow, there was a new hot spot formed along the front in Poland. Starting 
in August, the Red Army attempted to break out several times. It was only 
with a last-ditch effort on the part of German forces that this was prevented. 


Finally promoted to Rittmeister on 9 November 1944, the man from 
Brandenburg already had close to 50 days of close combat. Innumerable 
offensive and defensive operations, several wounds and a few heavy blows 
at fate’s hands had made the young officer, who had just turned 23, a veteran. 
One of the most memorable events during his numerous days of close combat 
was the occasion when a Soviet grenadier tossed a hand grenade. Konopacki 
felt a terrible blow and was swept off his feet. As he pulled himself together 
in the middle of the tumult of the fighting, he realized he had not been 
wounded. A piece of grenade shrapnel had hit the Rittmeister right on his 
German Cross in Gold, where it had ricocheted off! 
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Konopacki’s battle damaged German Cross in Gold. 


Konopacki after receipt of the Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross in March 1945. 


He was given command of the division reconnaissance battalion of the 
292. Infanterie-Division for a short time, but after heavy fighting in Poland, 
he was designated as the acting commander of Aufklärungs-Lehr-Abteilung 
1. This new assignment only brought a temporary respite to Konopacki, 
however. 


By January 1945, his formation was tossed into the burning front in East 
Prussia as an alert unit. He led his battalion as part of Radfahr-Jäger- 


Brigade 10 [10th Light Infantry Brigade (Bicycle)] at Gumbinnen.’ During 
the course of the hard defensive fighting, Konopacki was personally given a 
mission by the Commander-in-Chief of Heeresgruppe Mitte, Swords 
recipient Generaloberst Reinhardt. Konopacki started the apparently 


hopeless mission with 800 men, a few assault guns, some motorized 
antiaircraft guns, some 7.5-centimeter self-propelled antitank guns and a few 
8-centimeter mortars on halftracks. The Knight’s Cross recipient moved out 
at the head of the “brigade” at Elbing. It attacked the assembly area of a 
Soviet tank brigade and broke through as far as Mühlhausen. While that 
attack was going on, encircled forces in the so-called “Heilsberg Triangle” 
were able to break out. At the same time, Konopacki’s formations assaulted 
the headquarters of a Soviet tank army in Mühlhausen. They eliminated the 
headquarters’ guard units and then took several high-ranking staff officers 
and generals prisoner! Rittmeister Konopacki, who participated in his 50th 
day of close combat during the operation, received in quick succession in 
March 1945 the Close Combat Clasp in Gold and then the Oakleaves to the 
Knight’s Cross. In the latter instance, he was only the 797th member of the 
German armed forces, which numbered in the millions, to do so. 
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Documents of courage. The award certificate for the Close Combat Clasp in Gold and a list of 
engagements used for the presentation of the Close Combat Clasp in Silver. 


One of the rare photos from the time of Konopacki’s service in the Bundeswehr. Note the armor- 
branch insignia on the lapels. 
With orders issued from on high, he was flown out of East Prussia. 
Konopacki experienced the end of the war in Denmark and surrendered there 
to the British victors. 
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After various occupations, Konopacki entered the new German Army in 
1956. As a Hauptmann, he was a company commander in the Panzer- 
Aufklärungs-Lehr-Bataillon in Bremen, where he brought a world of 


experience with him. Despite his promotion to Major, Konopacki decided on 
an early retirement in 1962 at the age of just 41. It is not known whether 
Günther Konopacki was dissatisfied with the Bundeswehr, received a good 
offer from private industry or left because of health reasons. 


Konopacki, the father of a single child, a son, died on 23 June 1987 in 
Baden-Baden. 


82 The fact that many of the reconnaissance battalions of newly formed 
divisions were constituted from personnel levies against cavalry 
formations resulted in the use many traditional cavalry terms such as 
Schwadron (literally “squadron”, but referring to a company-sized 
element, or, in US cavalry parlance, a troop) and Rittmeister (as 
opposed to Hauptmann. A Rittmeister being a “riding master”). 


83 The use of the term “brigade” was a deception measure, just as it was for 
the assault-gun formations. In reality, it was more the size of a battalion; 
the designation was intended to confuse Soviet radio intercept 
personnel. 


Major der Reserve Gerhard Konopka 


Born: 27 March 1911 in Tirschtiefel (Brandenburg ) 
Died: 29 January 1997 in Darmstadt (Hessia) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Not awarded 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Not awarded 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 25 June 1943 

Knight’s Cross: 29 August 1943 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
German Cross in Gold 
Four Individual Tank Destruction Strips 
Wound Badge in Gold 


Warrior Incarnate 


Born in the small Brandenburg community of Tirschtiefel on 27 March 
1911, Gerhard Konopka trained to be an assistant forester as a youth. At the 
age of 23, he entered the Reich Labor Service. It was there that the goal- 
oriented young man rose to the officer rank of Oberarbeitsführer. At the age 
of 29, he was called into the Army as an officer candidate. 

After his basic military training in the tradition-rich Infanterie-Regiment 
A. he was commissioned as a reserve Leutnant and became a platoon leader. 
Konopka participated in the successful campaigns in Poland, Belgium and 
France. He was awarded the Iron Cross, Second Class for the leadership he 
displayed in commanding his men and, in 1941, he went through the transition 
of his division, as it was restructured and redesignated from the 3. 
Infanterie-Division to a fully motorized formation. 


Starting in the summer of 1941, Leutnant Konopka led his motorized 
infantrymen in fighting at Luga, Demjansk, Diinaburg and Smolensk, before 
participating in the fighting at Roslawl and outside of Moscow in the fall. By 
then, he had been awarded the Iron Cross, First Class. After the various 
setbacks, the recovery from a wound and renewed achievements in the 
Rshew Bend, the bravery and the leadership talent of the young officer was 
rewarded with transfer to an elite formation. 


Hauptmann Gerhard Konopka, in addition to being awarded the Knight’s Cross, was the first member 
of the German armed forces to receive the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. 


Bi + £ 
Training close to the front in the individual destruction of armored vehicles. Konopka was still assigned 
to the elite Panzergrenadier-Division ‘Grofdeutschland ” at the time, as indicated by his cuff title 
and the GD monograms on his shoulder boards. 


In the spring of 1942, Leutnant Konopka was designated as the platoon 
leader of the Engineer Platoon of the famous motorized infantry regiment, 
“Großdeutschland”, which was being expanded into first a motorized and 
then a mechanized infantry division (with a special table of organization and 
equipment, not dissimilar to the core SS divisions). During the fighting that 
lasted for weeks on end in the Rshew bridgehead west of Moscow, Konopka 
personally knocked out two Soviet armored vehicles with Teller mines and 
hand grenades. In the offensive against Woronesch that followed, Konopka 


led his engineers with both bravery and circumspection. By then he had 
already been wounded twice. 


When the division was given the mission by the field-army group to be the 
main effort in the establishment of a bridgehead over the Don, the engineers, 
which had been expanded to a battalion, took their place among the lead 
elements. 


Equipped with assault boats and covered by artillery and machine guns, 
Konopka’s platoon and the others crossed the Don at Radskorskaja and 
established a beachhead. With the engineers turning back an enemy 
counterattack, the follow-on infantry and antitank personnel were able to firm 
up the position. In December 1942, Konopka, an Oberleutnant since 1 
September, was awarded the German Cross in Gold for this action. Konopka 
then participated in the hard winter fighting at Woronesch and northwest of 
Stalingrad as commander of the 5./Pionier-Bataillon “Großdeutschland”, 
before he was able to enjoy a respite from the action. 


As the results of him personally knocking out four enemy armored vehicles 
—] September 1942, 22 September 1942, 23 September 1942 and 12 
October 1942—as well as his vast experience in the leadership of assault 
sappers and in tank hunter/killer teams, Konopka was chosen to train soldiers 
at infantry schools and at courses right behind the front. He did not return to 
the fighting in the Soviet Union until the summer of 1943. 
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Page from Konopka’s Wehrpaß confirming award of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. 


He was designated as the acting commander of the J//./Grenadier- 
Regiment (mot.) “Grofdeutschland” and experienced the intense fighting at 
Orel. Personally leading his companies, he stormed the so-called “Yellow 
Heights” at Alissowa and was able to render a strong system of 
fortifications, consisting of trenches and bunkers, combat ineffective. On the 
next day, the enemy’s new main line of resistance was pushed back in heavy, 
close combat. In the process, however, the acting battalion commander was 
badly wounded. He was submitted for the Knight’s Cross, which was 
presented to him in the hospital. By the end of the war, a total of 56 soldiers 
of Panzergrenadier-Division “Großdeutschland” received the Knight’s 
Cross. 


What was previously overshadowed was the fact the Gerhard Konopka 
was the first person in the German armed forces to meet the award criteria 


for the Close Combat Clasp in Gold, which he was presented with on 25 
June 1943. 


Since the general public was still largely uninformed about this new 
military decoration at the time—as opposed to the Knight’s Cross—and 
because the war correspondents also paid little attention to it, it was not until 
2003 that it was realized from his surviving Wehrpaß that he had achieved 50 
days of close combat so early! 


Wounded for the seventh time, he insisted on returning to his battalion, 
where he was wounded once again in the fall of 1943. This time, Konopka, 
promoted to Hauptmann on 1 November, had such serious wounds to both of 
his upper thighs, that the military physicians would no longer allow the dyed- 
in-the-wool soldier to be sent back to the front. 


Deeply disappointed, the experienced officer was given a new assignment 
to an infantry school. By then, his golden Close Combat Clasp was a 
guarantee for undivided attention when he presented instruction in sapper and 
antitank tactics. 


Günther Konopka with Knight’s Cross and Close Combat Clasp in Gold. He was never awarded the 
first two levels of the decoration. 

The inadequate means of combating armor in the first few years of the war 
—hand grenades, mines, Molotov cocktails—had led to high casualties and 
the eventual introduction of the Panzerschreck, the German equivalent of the 
bazooka. By 1943 and 1944, however, there were finally adequate means for 
combating armor by soldiers on the ground: flamethrowers, magnetic charges 
and, of course, the very effective Panzerfaust. An individual soldier with the 
necessary courage could engage a T 34. In 1942, a special award was 
initiated—the Individual Tank Destruction Strip, which was worn on the 
right sleeve of the uniform—that recognized this courage. It is estimated that 
by the end of the war some 14,000 of these awards were presented! 
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Always trying to get transferred back to the front, Konopka succeeded in 
doing so in March 1945. Promoted to reserve Major on 1 April 1945, 
Konopka was given command of Grenadier-Regiment I of the hastily formed 
Reichsarbeits-Infanterie-Division “Friedrich-Ludwig Jahn”. This 
formation, which barely reached brigade strength, consisted of remnants of 
the former 251. Infanterie-Division and 7,000 men from the Reich Labor 
Service, as well as elements from the Volkssturm. It was hardly suited for 
employment against experienced Soviet forces. The following could be read 
in a German Armed Forces High Command report about the division: “... 
very poor training of the soldiers, almost no signals units, few transport 
vehicles available, as well as the lack, in some instances, of fundamental 
weapons.” The fighting morale was not too high, either. 


Nevertheless, Konopka fought at the head of his hastily assembled 
formation and received orders from the acting division commander, the 
experienced Oakleaves recipient, Oberst Weller. They fought with the 
courage of desperation outside of Berlin and in the efforts to relieve the 
Halbe Pocket. Through careful planning and a bit of luck, Konopka was able 
to lead his regiment across the Elbe and to the American lines. His last 
wartime commander, Weller, later became the first commandant of the new 
infantry school ofthe Bundeswehr. 
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Until he retired, Konopka worked after the war as a private businessman 
until he became responsible for training apprentices in a large concern. He 
died on 29 January 1997 in Darmstadt (Hessia). 

Author’s Note: I am indebted to the widow of Major Konopka for her 
generous support. 


Konopka meets with a delegation from the Reich Labor Service. 
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Konopka in his assignment as the commander of Grenadier-Regiment 1 of Reichsarbeits- 
Infanterie-Division “Friedrich-Ludwig Jahn”. 


Konopka meets with Oberfeldwebel Franz Lechl, who was awarded the Knight’s Cross in 1943 as a 
Platoon Leader in Grenadier-Regiment 266. 


Konopka at a social event in 1974. 


Hauptmann der Reserve Bernhard Kranz 
Born: 26 December 1913 in Stift Quernheim (Westphalia) 
Died: 26 February 2005 in Bickenbach (Hessia)94 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 27 July 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 20 August 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 26 November 1944 
Knight’s Cross: 5 November 1944 
40 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
German Cross in Gold 
Crimea Shield 
Rumanian Infantry Award 
Wound Badge in Gold 


The Hirschberg Light Infantry 


Modern warfare has spawned many of the deadliest weapons that one can 
imagine: submachine guns; artillery of all calibers and deadly accuracy; 
weapons capable of defeating armor; machine guns with a rate of fire of 
thousands of rounds in a minute... All these weapons have one function: To 
kill. The infantry mine is an exception. If an unfortunate person is unlucky 
enough to step on one, then the hellish machinery is not designed primarily to 
kill. Instead, its aim is to cause as serious a wounding as possible. The 
perverse but obvious reason is simple: One leaves the dead behind; the 
wounded need help. At least two other soldiers have to carry the wounded 
man away, he needs intensive care in the hospital and the severe wounds 
demoralize his comrades. Bernard Kranz struggled for more than 60 years 


with the restrictions that a step on a landmine brought him. Despite all that, 
he remained defiant and was able to succeed in an astounding manner in 
civilian life. 
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The Second World War was about to start, and Bernard Kranz, born on 26 
December 1913 in Stift Quernheim, was called into service in May 1939 
along with hundreds of thousands of others. Four months later, these recruits 
entered into the war against Poland. Kranz had been assigned to the tradition- 
rich Infanterie-Regiment 83—the Hirschberg Light Infantry—of the 28 
Infanterie-Division. 


Hauptmann Bernhard Kranz with Knight’s Cross, in one of the few photographs available of him. 


Kranz served as a messenger at regimental headquarters during the Polish 
Campaign and saw action at Kattowitz, Nikolaya, Nida and Lemberg. 
Promoted to Gefreiter on 1 October 1939, Kranz also participated in the 
French Campaign in the summer of 1940. The division and its “Hirschberg” 
infantry distinguished themselves in the Belgian Ardennes, at the bridgehead 
over the Meuse at Godinne and in defending against French armor at Denee. 
When the light infantry of the division assaulted the fortifications at 
Maubeuge and, later on, at Boussois, under cover of the divisional artillery, 
Obergefreiter Kranz was already leading a section of infantry and was 
awarded the Iron Cross, Second Class. 


The man from Westphalia had distinguished himself to such a degree and 
shown such leadership qualities by the time Paris capitulated, that he was 
recommended for promotion again. During occupation duties in France, he 
was promoted to Unteroffizier. It already seemed at the time that he might be 
a candidate for an officer’s commission. 


In May 1941, the 28. Infanterie-Division moved into its assembly areas 
for the Campaign against the Soviet Union. On 22 June, the offensive began, 
to the complete surprise of the Soviet forces at the frontier. 


Kranz’ regiment advanced rapidly through Suwalki, across the Njemen and 
to Smolensk. It was at Smolensk on 28 July that Kranz was wounded for the 
first time, being hit in the upper arm. When he returned to the regiment, which 
was being reconstituted in France, he was wearing the Iron Cross, First 
Class on his uniform jacket. The division had suffered bloody casualties in 
the winter fighting outside of Moscow. That December, the division was 
redesignated as the 28. leichte Infanterie-Division, and reorganized and 
equipped for fighting. in low mountain ranges. 


In March 1942, the division returned to the East. Kranz was a squad leader 
in the 12./Jäger-Regiment 83, as his infantry regiment had been 
redesignated. The division was first employed against the Soviet 
counteroffensive on the Kerch Peninsula in the Crimea, where it was 
successful. During the fighting there, the “Hirschberg Light Infantry” stormed 
the Tatar Heights, which were obstinately defended. In June, the light 
infantrymen participated in the large-scale attack against the sea fortress of 
Sevastopol after an artillery barrage that lasted for hours. 


The Soviet defenses appeared to be endlessly long trench lines that were 
protected by minefields, wire entanglements and tank obstacles. There were 
concrete machine-gun nests and infantry bunkers. Sevastopol demanded 
respect: Gigantic artillery fortifications; underground ammunition storage 
areas and quarters for personnel; untold chains of hills; small defiles; and 
manmade engineer obstacles. 


By then, Kranz was an officer candidate (Fahnenjunker-Feldwebel) and a 
platoon leader. One day at a time, Kranz led his men forward. Supported by 
engineers, covered by mortars and sometimes accompanied by snipers, the 
men advanced slowly, meter-by-meter, towards the main fortifications. Kranz 


was severely wounded in the fighting. Up to that point, he had been 
considered the best patrol leader in the ///./Jdger-Regiment 83. After 
accumulating close-combat days, he had also been awarded the German 
Cross in Gold. Kranz’ regimental commander, Oberstleutnant von Ludwiger, 
was awarded the Oakleaves for the part his soldiers played in the successful 
taking of the port city. The most famous soldier of the division would 
ultimately be Walter Möse, however. Assigned to Jäger-Regiment 49, he 
was gifted in patrolling. As an Oberfeldwebel and platoon leader, he went on 
to receive the Knight’s Cross in 1943 and the Oakleaves to the Knight’s 
Cross in 1944. He survived being wounded 21 times (!), before he was 
ultimately killed at Plauendorf, near Goldap, in late 1944. 


Kranz as a young draftee. 


Especially noteworthy for Kranz is that he was given a battlefield 
commission, that is, he did not have to attend the infantry school or any 
courses for platoon leaders. In August 1942, Kranz returned to his division, 
which had been moved 1,000 kilometers further north in the meantime to the 
area outside of Leningrad. Until he was wounded again, this time by artillery, 
he served as his battalion’s adjutant. 


In 1942 and 1943, Leutnant Kranz participated in the hard fighting at Lake 
Ladoga, at Mga, at Gaitolowo, at Nowgorod and along the Wolchow. He was 
wounded several time and promoted to reserve Oberleutnant in May 1943. 
He continued to be called upon to lead patrols and, on orders from division, 
he established a ski company in anticipation of the upcoming winter fighting. 
It was those hand-picked soldiers, who were experienced skiers, who set the 
tone of fighting over the next few months. They were lightly armed, but used 
mobility as a weapon. 


During the fighting withdrawals in 1944, Kranz was wounded again and 
served for a brief time as the regimental adjutant. In May, the experienced 
officer was given command of the /5. (schwere)/Jager-Regiment 83. His 
mortars were the “artillery” of the regiment and were usually employed in 
the center of the regimental sector. It was during the successful fighting to 
relieve encircled forces at Kowel that Kranz participated in his 15th day of 
certified close combat. 


In June, the 28. Jäger-Division, which was part of the 9. Armee, was also 
badly hit by the summer offensive of the Soviets against Heeresgruppe Mitte. 
It was practically torn in two and, after a few days, it had suffered severe 
casualties. In the chaos of the retreat, surrounded by advancing T 34’s and 
hunted by the ever-present Soviet fighter-bombers, Oberleutnant Kranz had 
to assume acting command of the battalion when all of his superiors were 
killed. Embroiled in close combat every day, position after position was lost, 
while valuable equipment and good men were continually lost. With 
difficulty, the remnants of the 28. Jäger-Division fought their way back to 
East Prussia, often incorporating elements from destroyed divisions on its 
flanks. By the time it was over, Kranz had sustained his seventh wound and 
had obtained 30 days of close combat. 


The situation did not allow Kranz to be relieved from his acting command 
of the battalion. Despite that, the Oberleutnant without any formal officer 


training, mastered the hurdle. 
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In October 1944, the 31-year-old Oberleutnant even assumed acting 
command of the regiment for a while, when the senior battalion commander 
fell victim to the Soviet superiority. The “Hirschberg Light Infantry” were 
close to being annihilated as a result of the blows suffered from the Soviet 
tanks, artillery, fighter-bombers and infantry assaults. 


In a dense patch of woods the light infantry were able to hold their 
positions, however. This was even though the radio communications with the 
division had collapsed and no artillery support was possible. Oberleutnant 
Kranz led a tiny, burnt-out band of warriors in such an exemplary fashion that 
he was submitted for the Knight’s Cross. By then, Kranz’ pay book already 
registered 40 days of close combat. 


On 17 October 1944, however, Bernhard Kranz and a group of soldiers 
walked into an unmarked minefield, and he was badly wounded by the 
explosion of one of these devilish devices. In an emergency operation, 
Kranz’ shattered left leg had to be amputated. His left eye could not be saved 
either. His right arm was torn by deep wounds, and he struggled with it for 
the rest of his life. Bernhard Kranz was only able to recover slowly from the 
physical and psychological wounds he had sustained. 


Promoted to Hauptmann on 1 November 1944, he received the Knight’s 
Cross and the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. Although Kranz’ total was 10 
below the magic number, he fell under the exception category of soldiers 
who were no longer capable of being employed at the front. The same thing 
also happened to Hauptmann Grunau, who was badly wounded in the 
fighting at Kurland. (See the section on him.) 


With men like Kranz no longer available, coupled with the tragic death of 
men such as the aforementioned Oakleaves recipient Walter Mose, large 
holes were torn in the already thin ranks of the division. In spite of this, the 
28. Jager-Division continued to fight until the very end, not being wiped out 
until occupying in its final defensive positions in April 1945. 


Hauptmann Kranz was hospitalized for months at Allenstein and was 
transferred to an American military hospital after the capitulation. He 


underwent several successive operations. Once he returned to civilian life, 
the unbroken man devoted himself to military history and worked for years 
on the history of his beloved “Hirschberg Light Infantry” from the 19th 
Century. Defiant of any restrictions to his daily life, he published a 17- 
volume regimental history in 1975! 
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Hauptmann Kranz died on 26 February 2005. 
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Some of the many award certificates of Bernhard Kranz. First two: German Cross in Gold and the 
Crimea Shield. Next two: Knight’s Cross and the Wound Badge in Gold. Next one: The Close 
Combat Clasp in Gold. 


84 Editor’s Note: Scherzer lists the date of death as 26 February 2004. 


Hauptmann Helmut Kroeg 


Born: 28 January 1914 in Gumbinnen (East Prussia) 
Died: 22 April 1990 in Ratzeburg (Schleswig-Holstein) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 1 May 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Winter 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 1 March 1945 
Knight’s Cross: 28 March 1945 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
Army Recognition Certificate 
Listing in the Army Honor Roll 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Silver 


Fighting in His Homeland 


When Helmut Kroeg, the son of a mechanic, was born on 28 January 1914 
in the small East Prussian city of Gumbinnen and spent his free time in his 
youth on its streets, alleyways and small plazas, he could have had little idea 
that he would one day have to fight there as an adult and soldier. It was there, 
as a battalion commander, that he would reach his 50th day of close combat 
in the final fighting against Soviet forces. 


KKK 
Kroeg became a soldier in 1934 and, two years later, became an 


Unteroffizier in Infanterie-Regiment 45. Among other professional training, 
Kroeg attended the noncommissioned officer academy for career soldiers, 


before he moved from the parade field as a Feldwebel and into the orderly 
room. He became the Hauptfeldwebel—the company First Sergeant, or, 
colloquially among German soldiers, the Spieß—of the Headquarters 
Company of /nfanterie-Regiment 400 of the 228. Infanterie-Division, where 
he had a hand in virtually every administrative process, form, request or 
report. Both his regiment and division were characterized as training 
formations, which meant they did not participate in the Polish Campaign. 
During this time period, Kroeg was promoted to Oberfeldwebel and assumed 
duties in the division’s replacement battalion. The married man and father 
spent some time in Poland, before the division was moved to Camp Munster, 
where it was disbanded in August 1940. Thus the soldier, who later went on 
to be highly decorated, did not participate in the Campaign in the West or the 
start of the Eastern Campaign. 


Oberleutnant Helmut Kroeg. No original unretouched images appear to be available of him with 
either the Knight’s Cross or the Close Combat Clasp. 


Another portrait sitting by Kroeg, perhaps from the same session as the preceeding page. 


Moving with a personnel unit, he did not head to the East until September 
1941. Oberfeldwebel Kroeg led a platoon in /nfanterie-Regiment 14 of the 
5. Infanterie-Division at Wjasma and experienced the harshness of the 
fighting on the Eastern Front with his inexperienced soldiers. In November, 
he was transferred as a platoon leader into the /./Infanterie-Regiment 388. 
Kroeg fought with 2/4. Infanterie-Division and, later, outside of Leningrad. 
Wounded by grenade shrapnel during an infantry engagement, he was sent to a 
rear-area hospital on 28 December, where he was also diagnosed with 
frostbite to the legs. Like many soldiers on the Eastern Front, Helmut Kroeg 
had not been suitably clothed for the Soviet winter. Before he was able to 
leave the hospital in February 1942, an officer of the regiment presented him 
with the Infantry Assault Badge in Silver, as well as the Iron Cross, Second 
Class. Despite being categorized as being fit for front-line service, Kroeg 


was transferred back to his old battalion at Camp Munster. Kroeg remained 
there nearly all of 1942. Requests to be transferred back to the front were 
turned down; his experience in administrative matters was considered too 
valuable. 


In January 1943, his performance of duty was rewarded with his 
nomination as an officer candidate (Fahnenjunker-Oberfeldwebel), as well 
as a transfer to the officer-candidate school at Berlin-Döberitz. When Kroeg 
was commissioned as a Leutnant in May 1943, his promotion was made 
retroactive to 1 December 1942. Upon leaving the officer course, he headed 
back to the Soviet Union. Despite all the dangers, the great risk and the 
expected deprivations, Kroeg had requested this transfer back to the front. As 
the father of three children, he had a lot to lose... 
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He arrived in the Northern Sector and at the 21. Infanterie-Division. After 
a Short briefing by the battalion and company commander, Kroeg became a 
platoon leader within Grenadier-Regiment 45, the same infantry regiment he 
had served in from 1934-1938. The regiment had demonstrated itself to be a 
hard and tough front-line formation and was the iron center of the likewise 
successful East Prussian division. In addition to producing many Knight’s 
Cross recipients, the division later also had one of the highest quotients of 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold recipients in the Army! 


Leutnant Kroeg barely had time to get acquainted with his platoon, when 
he had to assume acting command of the 6./Grenadier-Regiment 45 during 
the fighting on the Ssinjawino Heights (Leningrad Front). The experienced 
professional soldier filled the hole that had come about in such a good 
manner, that he remained in that capacity when other officers of his ranks 
were still leading platoons. Regardless of the combat situation, Kroeg acted 
in a calm and deliberate manner. He was hard and unforgiving against 
himself and did not allow himself to be separated from his company for very 
long after he received shrapnel in the face. By the time of the fighting at 
Tschudowo, the confident and brave officer had been awarded the Iron 
Cross, First Class. The division then pulled back from Leningrad along with 
the remainder of Heeresgruppe Nord and finally took up positions around 


Riga. Kroeg was promoted to Oberleutnant on 1 December 1943 as a result 
of his personal bravery, his terrific ability to work with his platoon and 
squad leaders and the toughness of his entire company. In May 1944, the 15th 
day of close combat was entered in the pay book of the company commander. 


The 21. Infanterie-Division, which was known as the “Crusader” 
Division because of its unit insignia, suffered heavy casualties along the 
Narwa and Oranienbaum Fronts. The deaths of experienced officers and 
noncommissioned officers tore especially large gaps in the ranks. This put 
even more pressure to perform on the remaining ones, such as the time Kroeg 
attempted to stop a Soviet penetration with only six grenadiers from his 
company. In the sheer hopeless situation, the Oberleutnant was finally able 
to get a reserve platoon committed. It tried to stop the Soviets again, this time 
successfully by hitting them in the flank and turning them back. The gap in the 
lines was closed. These types of merciless operations soon brought the Close 
Combat Clasp in Silver to the embattled company commander. 


The division was weakened by months of combat, and Kroeg had only 60 
effectives in his company. The division was then transported by ship out of 
the impending Kurland Pocket. It received a hasty reconstitution and was 
then committed in East Prussia. 


It was intended for the powerful formation to then hold its own homeland. 
At the same time, the Red Army was preparing its thrust to Berlin and was 
determined not to be held up by anyone or anything. Despite his rank, the 
Oberleutnant was given acting command of the //./Grenadier-Regiment 45. 
Kroeg then fought in East Prussia, to include his town of birth, Gumbinnen. 
There was little time to reflect on happier days, however. The situation was 
too critical. Rumors started to circulate from position to position that the 
division, along with other major formations, had been cut off in East Prussia 
and was lost. In fact, the situation was even worse, and the pocket became 
increasingly smaller, a fact that not every soldier knew. 


Kroeg was promoted to Hauptmann on 1 January 1945. He tried to hold 
his exhausted battalion together, as it fought at Heiligenbeil and in the final 
positions before the coastline. Then, after years of achievements, everything 
was more than amply rewarded in the space of a few weeks: Close Combat 
Clasp in Gold (1 March); Honor Roll Clasp (5 February); Army Recognition 
Certificate (5 February); Knight’s Cross (28 March) and German Cross in 


Gold (15 April)! This shower of awards must surely be unique in the history 
of the German Army. In the end, however, he also marched into Soviet 
captivity and an uncertain future. 

In addition to a few other Knight’s Cross recipients, Grenadier-Regiment 
45 also enjoyed several Oakleaves holders: Schwender, Rogalsi and Kappis. 
In addition, the division commander, Generalmajor Gotz, also received the 
Oakleaves. 

Besides Kroeg, Kutschkau, Lehmann, Rudnick, Radermacher and Sawatzi 
also received both the Knight’s Cross and the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. 
(See the respective sections.) 
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Helmut Kroeg died on 22 April 1990 in Schleswig-Holstein. 


Oberfeldwebel Ernst Kutschkau 


Born: 23 November 1910 in Saalfeld (East Prussia) 
Died: 4 February 1947 Chatelineau Prison Camp (near Charleroi 
in Belgium) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 1 August 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 15 May 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 1 February 1945 
Knight’s Cross: 16 April 1944 
Oakleaves (777): 11 March 1945 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
Listing in the Army Honor Roll 
German Cross in Gold 


Wound Badge in Silver 


Most Highly Decorated Noncommissioned Officer in the German Army! 


Ernst Kutschkau was born as one of 10 children in very modest 
surroundings in Saalfeld (East Prussia) on 23 November 1910. His father 
was a worker ina warehouse, and his parents were only able to provide him 
with a modest education. Young Ernst worked in a factory and was a member 
of the Army reserve starting in 1934. He was not recalled to active duty until 
the fall of 1940, when he became a Gefreiter in Infanterie-Regiment 3 of the 
21. Infanterie-Division. 

He did not see combat operations until the march into the Soviet Union. 


Employed in the northern sector of the Eastern Front, Kutschkau and his 
division participated in the hard fighting during the advance through the 


Baltics. He then saw action at Lake Ladoga and along the Wolchow. In 
September 1941, he was awarded the Iron Cross, Second Class for the 
bravery he had demonstrated during the fighting. In 1942, Kutschkau was 
promoted to Unteroffizier and proved himself in his leadership of a squad 
within the 2./Infanterie-Regiment 3. 


Even though he had been a brave soldier during the harsh positional 
warfare south of Leningrad and during the months of raging fighting along 
Lake Ladoga, Kutschkau still had not been awarded the Iron Cross, First 
Class by late 1943, even though he had already been awarded the Close 
Combat Clasp in Bronze (1 August 1943) and the Wound Badge (November 
1943). He did not earn the Iron Cross, First Class until after he had been 
promoted to Oberfeldwebel, had proven himself as a platoon leader and had 
turned back several enemy infantry attacks with his men at Pleskau. On 12 
November, after having served more than two years in the field, the man from 
East Prussia was wounded for the first time, receiving the Wound Badge 
shortly thereafter. 


Oberfeldwebel Ernst Kutschkau in his formal Knight’s Cross sitting. In this photograph, he also 

wears the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze. He was awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Silver a 

month after the presentation of the Knight’s Cross. It is not known what the small strip of fabric 
between the Oberfeldwebel pips signifies. 


Feldwebel Kutschkau and family prior to the receipt of his many high-level awards. 


Based on his experience, Kutschkau was given acting command of the 
6./Infanterie-Regiment 3 of the badly battered regiment, when the division 
began the withdrawal in the spring of 1944 from outside of Leningrad. In 
April 1944, Ernst Kutschkau and his company defended assigned positions 
on Hill 35.8. They were able to hold back the assaults of an entire enemy 
regiment and resist days of barrage fires and enemy sniper attacks. As a 
result of his and his men’s actions, Kutschkau was awarded the Knight’s 
Cross. 


Kutschkau on the day of his award in the field. From left to right: Hauptmann Lemke, Feldwebel 
Sawatzki, Oberfeldwebel Kutschkau, Generalmajor Sensfuß and Oberstleutnant Hilgendorff. 


In this decisive feat-of-arms, Kutschkau and only 47 grenadiers had held a 
thin line of foxholes against the attack of some 500 Soviets. As he had been 
for the last several months, Kutschkau was again the soul of the defense. He 
moved back and forth across the defensive positions. He was in the same 
condition as his men, wearing a tattered tunic and carrying hand grenades in 
his belt. Company, battalion and even regimental commanders knew how to 
value his experience in fighting against the Soviets and listened to what he 
had to say. The battle-hardened face of the acting company commander 
demanded respect, as did the Close Combat Clasp in Silver, which he had 
been awarded in May. 


His regimental commander, Knight’s Cross recipient Oberstleutnant 
Hilgendorff, would have liked to have promoted the brave soldier to officer, 
but Kutschkau was not suited for that. He was more valuable to the regiment 
as an Oberfeldwebel. Hauptmann Fritz Lemke, the commander of 
Kutschkau’s battalion was likewise a Knight’s Cross recipient. Unfortunately, 
he was killed that summer. Hilgendorff, on the other hand, went on to survive 
all the fighting. 
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In the summer of 1944, the 21. Infanterie-Division experienced its worst 
time in the Soviet Union, when all of the positions of Heeresgruppe Nord 
were attacked by several Soviet shock armies. Cut off in the Kurland as the 
result of a rapid Soviet advance to the Baltic Sea, 27 divisions of the Army, 
the Waffen-SS and the Luftwaffe held out for months on end. Kutschkau’s 27. 
Infanterie-Division was fortunate enough to have been south of the Soviet’s 
axis of advance, thus being spared encirclement. 
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Congratulatory letters to Kutschkau concerning his mention in the Wehrmacht Daily Report and his 
receipt of the Knight’s Cross. The letters range from a former company commander (Oberst Martin) 
through the Commander-in-Chief of the 18. Armee, General der Artillerie Loch. 


Feldwebel Kutschkau with a party functionary and an unknown Luftwaffe enlisted man while on 
home leave. 


In the fall and winter of 1944, Kutschkau led his company in the fighting in 
East Prussia. When he held positions at Goldap and Gumbinnen in apparently 
hopeless situations and then took others in immediate counterattacks, when 
his forces served as the regimental reserves and became its lifesaver, 
Oberfeldwebel Ernst Kutschkau was awarded the German Cross in Gold on 
9 March 1945. Two days later, on 11 March, as the result of pressure from 
his superiors, he was the 777th member of the German armed forces to 
receive the Oakleaves. This exceptional soldier was one of only 27 


noncommissioned officers of the Army” who received this level of the best- 
known award for bravery. He then belonged to a group to which even many 
generals and senior leaders did not belong! Even before being presented with 
these two awards, Kutschkau had received the Close Combat Clasp in Gold 
for 50 days of close combat—hundreds of assaults, combat and 
reconnaissance patrols and trench fighting. 


As a consequence of his high award, he was pulled out of the front lines 
and sent to the Army Noncommissioned Officer Academy at Hanover as an 


instructor. After a few weeks, however, Kutschkau was back in combat 
operations again. Under the leadership of his commander at Hanover, 
Oberstleutnant Lier, a Knight’s Cross recipient who had lost a leg in 
combat, Kutschkau was committed to the fighting in the west. He participated 


in his final defensive successes in the history-rich Teutoburger Wald®® and 
around Oldenburg. 
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Top: The preliminary award certificate for the Knight’s Cross. Bottom: The award certificate for 
the Close Combat Clasp in Silver. 


For his successes, Oberstleutnant Lier was awarded the Oakleaves on the 
day before the war ended. As a result of the chaos at the end of the war, he 


never discovered us PI 


Captured by the British, the soldiers of Kampfgruppe Lier were turned 
over to the Belgians. After surviving four years at the front, Ernst Kutschkau 
suffered a surprise heart attack in 1947. His gravesite is at the military 


cemetery at Lommel.°8 
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Rumors that Kutschkau fell victim to an attack by Belgian soldiers because 
he was a highly decorated soldier are completely unfounded. The fact 
remains, however, that it was in camps in those countries, where Germany 
had once been the occupier, that a large number of deaths remain 
unexplained. 
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Other awards Kutschkau received. The Close Combat Clasp in Bronze and the Wound Badge in 
Black. 
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Soviet Ban attacking in a typical fashion. Because their formations lacked armored personnel 
carriers, the infantry rode mounted on tanks as far forward into battle as they could. The advantage: 
At the start of the fighting, the grenadiers were near the vehicles. The disadvantage: A direct hit and 

half of a platoon was gone. 


85 Of those 27 exemplary members of the noncommissioned-officer corps, 8 
served with the Panzertruppe, 18 with the infantry and one in the 
mountain infantry. One member of the Luftwaffe also received this 
award; he was employed with Flak elements against ground targets. 
Thirteen of these noncommissioned officers were later commissioned, 
with two rising to the rank of Hauptmann. Twelve were killed at the 


front and six had already received the Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross 
by 1943. 


86 The scene of the famous defeat of the elite Roman Legions against the 
Germanic field armies. 


87 The Knight’s Cross Association awarded the Oakleaves to Lier’s widow 
in 1976. The former Oberstleutnant himself had died two years earlier. 
Editor’s Note: Scherzer contests the award of the Oakleaves in his book 
(see references to Scherzer elsewhere), claiming that it was not 
properly approved. There are no questions concerning the award of the 
Knight’s Cross, however. 


88 The military cemetery at Lummel contains the graves of 40,000 German 
soldiers and is the largest military cemetery in Europe in this regard. 


SS-Hauptscharführer Josef Lainer 


Born: 13 March 1920 in Brixen (Tyrol / Austria) 
Died: 4 September 2002 in Vienna 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Not awarded 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Not awarded 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 5 October 1943 
Knight’s Cross: 8 October 1943 
Between 60 and 70 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
Wound Badge in Gold 


Escaped Captivity Twice! 

Josef Lainer, born in Brixen (Austria) on 13 March 1920, grew up in the 
mountainous Tyrolean region as a youth. The boy, called “Sepp” from his 
earliest years, was the son of a railway employee. In 1938, at the age of 18 
and following a year as an apprentice baker, Lainer joined the fledgling SS- 
Verfügungstruppe. 


He did not see action in Poland. In 1940, Lainer was assigned to the 2./SS- 
Infanterie-Standarte “Der Führer” and received his baptism of fire during 
the attack on Holland. During the very first rounds of fighting against the 
bunkers along the Grebbe Line, Lainer showed his mettle and his courage. 
While attached to the 227. Infanterie-Division, Lainer was promoted to SS- 
Rottenführer and was given a machine-gun section within his platoon. This 
was followed by combat operations in Belgium and France. 
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From the very beginning of the Campaign against the Soviet Union, Lainer 
was in continuous action. He participated in tough infantry fighting on a daily 
basis at the head of the men he was entrusted with. On 8 July, he was 
wounded for the first time, suffering shrapnel wounds from impacting 
artillery. He was presented with the Iron Cross, Second Class shortly 
thereafter, and he was wounded again in September. Against the advice of the 
military physician, Lainer did not remain at the main clearing station very 
long. Instead, he returned to his men after several days. 


He performed extremely well in leading soldiers on patrols, assaults, 
trench fighting and defensive engagements. The primary areas of operation 
for SS-Division “Reich” were the Jeljnja Bend—where Lainer accumulated 
15 days of close combat in a span of 17 days!—Baranovici, Smolensk, Kiev, 
Gomel and the approaches to Moscow. 


SS-Oberscharführer Josef Lainer in his formal Knight’s Cross sitting. In this photograph, he also 
wears the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. He was never awarded the first two levels of the Close 
Combat Clasp. 

The commander of the division at the time was the famous SS- 
Gruppenführer Paul Hausser, a man who is often considered to be the 
“father” of the Waffen-SS. Hausser went on to end the war with the Swords 
to the Knight’s Cross and the command of a field-army group. 


During the fall offensive on Moscow, Lainer was wounded three times 
within two hours of combat! Two hits in the arms, as well as a complicated 
bone fracture, forced the SS-Unterscharftihrer to remain an extended period 


in the hospital. The potential amputation of his arm was prevented by the 
surgeon’s skill. Months later, Lainer was released from the hospital. 


Awarded the Infantry Assault Badge in Silver and the Wound Badge in 
Silver, Lainer was assigned to a training and replacement formation in the 
homeland. It was not until 1943 that he returned to SS-Panzer-Grenadier- 
Division “Das Reich”, which was back in the Soviet Union after a lengthy 
reconstitution in France. 


Before the hard defensive fighting around Kiev, Lainer earned the Iron 
Cross, First Class (14 February 1943). Just a few days later, another Soviet 
rifle round hit Lainer’s already badly damaged arm! Despite that, Lainer, 
refused to stay away from the front for long. By then, the SS-Oberscharführer 
had become a platoon leader in his 2./SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment “Der 
Führer”. Lainer’s men innately trusted the abilities of their leader and 
valued him for his impressive personal bravery. 


Lainer as an SS-Scharführer in 1940. 


On 15 August 1943, the division was still fighting at the hot spots around 
Kharkov, where it had been employed for weeks. The /./SS-Panzer- 
Grenadier-Regiment “Der Führer”, led by Alfred Lex, who later went on to 
receive the Knight’s Cross, occupied positions around the small Soviet 
village of Korotich. No sooner had they arrived than they were attacked by 
Soviet armor. When the tanks were turned back, Lainer’s platoon launched an 
immediate counterattack. 


In the course of the attack, Lainer was wounded for the sixth time, this time 
from shrapnel from a Soviet hand grenade. Despite the wound, Lainer and his 
men reached the enemy positions and threw the Soviets back. In the night that 
soon followed, Lainer’s men turned back a company-sized attack. The Soviet 
infantry refused to give up, however. For five days and nights, Lainer and his 


men were embroiled in repelling attacks, some of them turning into hand-to- 
hand fighting. On the sixth day, after Lainer had incorporated some 
neighboring elements into his own small force at his own initiative, the 
Soviets placed all their cards on the table and rolled through the crater-filled 
and dead-strewn no-man’s-land towards the German positions with tanks. 
But this attack was also turned back, thanks to a hasty minefield that had been 
emplaced the previous night and the close-combat experience of Lainer and 
his men. On 8 October 1943, Lainer was awarded the Knight’s Cross. In this 
regard, Generalfeldmarschall von Manstein, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
field-army group to which the division belonged, also sent a congratulatory 
telegram. In all, the regiment produced some 18 Knight’s Cross recipients 
during the war. Because he was also wounded twice during this round of 
fighting, he also received the Wound Badge in Gold. 


Presentation of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold by SS-Gruppenführer Walter Krüger, the division 
commander. Accompanying Lainer is the regimental commander and Oakleaves recipient, Sylvester 
Stadler. 


Lainer in 1943 at the side of a comrade, who unfortunately could not be identified. The other soldier 
also wears a high level of the Close Combat Clasp. 


Lainer in a good mood in the field, possibly a short while after the presentation of the Close Combat 
Clasp in Gold. 


By then, Lainer had also accumulated 54 days of close combat. As one of 
the most successful infantrymen of the German armed forces, the Austrian 
was the seventh soldier to be awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. He 
was also only the third noncommissioned officer to receive the new award. 


Lainer had received 31 of his close-combat days from 1941. This was 
similar to what happened to Adolf Peichl and represented a breach of the 
criteria for the award. When it became apparent that only 15 of those days 
should have been credited, it was already too late and no one dared to 
revoke the brave man’s award. 


After receiving the high awards and being the object of much press 
attention, the simple soldier expressed the wish to return to the forces at the 
front. Promoted to SS-Hauptscharftihrer on 1 January 1944, Lainer 
participated in and survived the fighting around Kamenez-Podolsk. During 
the summer, the division was moved to the Western Front, where he also led 
his platoon against both the British and the Americans, demonstrating 
tremendous decisiveness, circumspection and a complete devotion to duty. 


In August, during hard fighting around Avranches, the highly decorated 
noncommissioned officer was captured by the Americans in house-to-house 
fighting. But Lainer decided not to remain where he would have been safe; 
after three days, he escaped from the holding facility through a hole in the 
barbed wire. He nearly reached his own front lines after two days, during 
which he also escaped the clutches of French partisans but was discovered at 
the last second. The veteran, who had been used to deprivation and hardship, 
was captured for good this time. 
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SS-Hauptscharführer “Sepp” Lainer in US captivity. 


The ever-smiling Lainer during a social event after the war. 


In 1946, he was returned from a prisoner-of-war camp in the United 
States, when he was illegally imprisoned by the French and used to clear 
mines! But Lainer was not to be kept for long. Atthe end of 1946, he escaped 
again and eventually reached Austria. 


Lainer eventually went to work in the field of hydroelectric energy and 
participated in the construction of facilities at Kaprun-Moserboden and 
Heiligenblut as a team leader. In the end, the veteran was in charge of all of 
the vehicle assets of the plant on the Danube. Lainer, the father of a son, died 
while working with the author on 4 September 2002. 


Author’s Note: The author is grateful to the widow of Sepp Lainer for her 
generous support. 


Hauptmann Waldemar Lehmann 


Born: 29 April 1913 in Palatowka (Russia) 
Died: 7 June 1997 in Sehlde (Lower Saxony) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 27 August 1942 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 1 August 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 15 May 1944 
Knight’s Cross: 19 August 1944 
More Than 50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
Army Recognition Certificate 
Listing in the Army Honor Roll 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Silver 


Voluntarily Remained in the Pocket 


The impacting artillery could plainly be heard. Dust and dirt trickled down 
from the ceiling, covering files, radio sets, tables and the weapons of war 
that were lying around. While the sounds of hefty machine gun, mortar and 
rifle fire could be heard outside and the radio operators attempted to pass on 
reports by speaking even louder, the battalion commander stood in the 
command post, a picture of calm and composure on the outside. His eyes did 
not betray what was going on inside him, even though he knew that things 
might not go well this time. The 5th Company had reported tanks 
approaching, and the commander of the 4th Company had been killed. In 
addition, one of the platoon leaders had been wounded. If the Soviets kept up 


the pressure, then it would be nip and tuck in the trenches. 


“Report from the 5th, Herr Hauptmann. Two T 34’s destroyed in close 
combat, but heavy casualties. The company commander is requesting 
permission to allow the remaining tanks to roll through.” 


Damn it! The reserves were already headed towards the 4th Company. If 
the tanks break through in the Sth’s sector and infantry follows through, then 
things will be hot on the left flank! 


“Oberleutnant Pausch, call back the reserves. Get them on their way as 
quickly as possible to the left flank along with the tank-killer team from the 
engineers. Tell the CO of the 5th to let the T 34’s through. Concentrate on the 
infantry.” 

While a radio operator immediately passed on the messages and 
Oberleutnant Pausch headed out after a brief acknowledgement, The 


Hauptmann headed for the door of the command post with a submachine gun 
in his hands. 


Hauptmann Waldemar Lehmann just after the presentation of his Knight’s Cross. 
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The division commander congratulates Lehmann on his award. Knight’s Cross presentation by the 
division commander, Heinrich Götz, who himself had been presented with the Knight’s Cross in 1942 
while serving as the commander of Infanterie-Regiment 466. He went on to earn the Oakleaves in 

1945 as the 765th recipient of the award in the German armed forces. 
“Tell Leutnant Zipper his company [the Sth] has to hold on... 


reinforcements are en route.” 


Outside, Waldemar Lehmann gathered a few motorcycle messengers and 
grenadiers from his headquarters, as well as elements of the 6th Company, 
and ran to the threatened sector of the 4th. 


Although the above narrative is apocryphal, it is illustrative of many of the 


engagements Waldemar Lehmann participated in. The officer, born in Russia, 
also received his Knight’s Cross in a similar manner. 
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Waldemar Lehmann was born in Palatowka (Volga Republic) on 29 April 
1913 under another name. He was the son of a Russian worker. When his 
father sought a better life in Germany, the son followed along with the rest of 
the family. 


Lehmann grew up in West Prussia and reported to the Reichswehr for 
military duty in 1931. He opted to pursue a career as a professional 
noncommissioned officer. After seven years of service, he reached the rank 
of Feldwebel in Infanterie-Regiment 3 of the 21. Infanterie-Division. At the 
start of the war, he was a squad leader and an instructor in the horse-mounted 
reconnaissance platoon of the ///./Infanterie-Regiment 3. He fought with his 
division in the area around the fortress at Graudenz and at Kolno and 
Bialystok. In the latter instance, the German forces encountered the Red 
Army, which had also moved against Poland. Lehmann stood opposite his 
former countrymen for the first time while wearing a German uniform. That 
September, they were still allies. Two years later, things would take a bloody 
turn in a different direction. 


Promoted to Oberfeldwebel on 1 March 1940 as a result of his 
achievements in the Polish Campaign, Lehmann was a platoon leader of a 
mounted platoon in Belgium and northern France during the Campaign in the 
West. After being wounded in the area around the Maginot Line, he was 
presented with the Iron Cross, Second Class. 


Returning to his regiment after staying in the hospital, Lehmann was 
afforded a convalescent leave and used the opportunity to marry his bride, 
the daughter of a well-to-do dairy owner. He also brought with him the 
surprising news of his assignment to an officer preparatory course at the 
infantry school. After finishing the course with satisfactory results, he 
returned to his regiment as a Fahnenjunker-Oberfeldwebel, where he proved 
himself yet again at the start of the Campaign in the East. The 2/. Infanterie- 
Division garnered victories in Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania, and 
successfully fended off Soviet attacks at Lake Ilmen and along the Wolchow 
in the winter of 1941/1942. After receiving the Iron Cross, First Class, 
Lehmann was promoted to reserve Leutnant on 1 October 1941. By February 
1942, after proving his mettle in the hard positional warfare east of 
Leningrad, the 28-year-old officer from West Prussia was promoted to 
Oberleutnant. 


Lehmann on garrison duty in France in 1940. 


Over the next few months, Lehmann’s regiment and division defended 
against every Soviet offensive in the sector around Leningrad. After the so- 
called Ist, 2nd and 3rd battles of Lake Ladoga—named after the fighting 
along the gigantic lake near Leningrad—the grenadiers held positions along 
the Wolchow, on the Ssinjawino Heights, at Karisci and at Pogostje. 
Lehmann was given acting command of the heavy weapons company of his 
battalion, which placed him in charge of the heavy machine guns and the 
mortars. His “light artillery’ was always called upon when the enemy was 
attacking in force and the line companies called for help. By the time of the 
hard fighting at the Kirischi Bridgehead, Lehmann had already accumulated 
more than 15 days of close combat, enough for the award of the newly 
created Close Combat Clasp in Bronze. In addition, he had the Wound Badge 
in Silver, as well as the Infantry Assault badge in Silver. In the summer of 
1943, the Red Army tried one more time to relieve the encircled city of 


Leningrad, using armor, rifle divisions, artillery brigades and fighter- 
bombers. At that time, Lehmann assumed acting command of the 
II./Infanterie-Regiment 3, which had some 400 men at the time. 


This photograph is purportedly of Lehmann as a Major. Although no source has him listed with this 
as a final rank, there are rumors that he may have been promoted in his final assignment. 

Among the many veterans and long-time warriors under his command was 
Ernst Kutschkau, who had become a living legend within the battalion for his 
many feats-of-arms. Kutschkau was already a recipient of the Knight’s Cross 
by then. He later received both the Oakleaves and the Close Combat Clasp in 
Gold. (See section on Kutschkau.) The regimental commander and Lehmann’s 
direct superior was the likewise highly decorated Oberstleutnant 


Hilgendorff. In August 1943, Lehmann received the Close Combat Clasp in 
Silver from the hand of Hilgendorff for his continued many days of close 
combat as the battalion’s acting commander. 
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In January 1944, Heeresgruppe Nord had to give up its more than three- 
year effort to take Leningrad and pull back. Every location that was listed in 
the division’s daily logs for 1941 was mentioned again in the after-action and 
radio reports. Lehmann was slightly wounded during the withdrawals 
towards the Kurland. He also continued to excel in battle. After defensive 
successes in the Pleskau Bridgehead, Lehmann was awarded an Army 
Recognition Certificate, the Honor Roll Clasp of the Army and, on 15 May 
1944, the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. On 19 August 1944, he was also 
awarded the Knight’s Cross. As the acting commander of the //./Infanterie- 
Regiment 3 he had turned back enemy attacks over and over again, as well as 
held his assigned positions and cleared withdrawal routes for the forces. 


The division was then evacuated by sea from the port of Riga. After 
months of continuous fighting, the weakened 2/. Infanterie-Division was 
back on East Prussian soil in the fall of 1944. Although he was entitled not to 
remain in the East Prussia Pocket as the result of his Close Combat Clasp in 
Gold, Hauptmann Lehmann chose to remain with his men. In the defensive 
fighting at Goldap, Schippenbeil and Gumbinnen, he earned the German 
Cross in Gold. In February 1945, however, he received orders taking him out 
of front-line service. The division commander, Oak Leaves recipient 
Heinrich Götz, personally bid him farewell, and Lehmann was assigned to 
the training directorate on the staff of the Inspector General for Future 
Officers at Potsdam. It is not known whether Lehmann was promoted to 
Major there. 
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Lehmann died on 7 June 1997 in the small village of Sehlde (population: 
1,000) near Wolfenbüttel. 


SS-Hauptsturmführer Alfred Lex 


Born: 10 June 1913 in Fohnsdorf (Steiermark / Austria) 
Died: 11 March 1944 near Schepetowka (Soviet Union) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Winter 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: Spring 1944 
Knight’s Cross: 10 December 1943 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
German Cross in Gold 
Two Individual Tank Destruction Strips 
Wound Badge in Gold 


Recognized After 60 Years 


The recipients of the highest level of the Close Combat Clasp—631 in all 
—should be considered higher than recipients of the Knight’s Cross in many 
respects. In spite of that, they did not initially enjoy the same interest from the 
public. Even within the forces in the field, the high award was initially not 
especially recognized or emphasized. As a result, especially in the case of 
the first few dozen recipients of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold, only the 
slimmest of documents and proofs of award are available. According to 
knowledgeable sources, there may even be some of the initial recipients that 
are still unknown! One of the most spectacular cases concerns SS- 


Hauptsturmführer Alfred Lex of Austria P? 
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Lex was born on 10 June 1913 in the Styrian village of Fohnsdorf, the son 
of a broad-shouldered, powerful quarry worker. Lex himself grew up to be a 
powerfully built man. He worked as a draftsman for the machine works 
associated with the mines at Fohnsdorf and entered the SS at the age of 20. 
He later transitioned to the SS-Verfügungstruppe. After receiving military 
training and being earmarked for officer training, SS-Unterscharfuhrer Lex 
fought in SS-Standarte “Deutschland” in France in 1940. He proved himself 
there, especially in the leadership of the men assigned to him. For proven 
bravery in battle several times over, Lex was awarded both classes of the 
Iron Cross, as well as the Infantry Assault Badge in Silver. At that point, 
nothing stood in the way of his becoming an officer. 


Half a year later, he had finished coursework at an officer-candidate 
school and was commissioned. Based on his experience, SS- 
Untersturmfuhrer Lex assumed acting command of the 3./SS-Standarte “Der 
Führer”. His commander was SS-Sturmbannführer Otto Kumm, who soon 
became one of the most famous officers of the Waffen-SS. Kumm led his 
regiment with an iron hand. From his company commanders, men such as 
Lex, he demanded complete devotion to duty, a willingness to take risks and 
omnipresent bravery. It should be noted that the Waffen-SS did not place as 
much emphasis on prudence, tactical considerations and avoidance of 
unnecessary casualties. Casualties were correspondingly higher than in 
similar operations conducted by the Army. 


Two field portraits of SS-Hauptsturmführer Alfred Lex after the presentation of his Knight’s Cross. 


During the first few months on the Eastern Front, SS-Untersturmführer 
Lex was wounded several times at the head of his company. He remained 
with his forces every time, however, and continued to lead them in combat. 
When Kumm successfully led his regiment against superior enemy forces 
during operations at several hot spots, he was awarded the Knight’s Cross. In 
the process, the regiment was practically wiped out and Lex was among the 
wounded one more time. When the regiment was reconstituted in Germany, 
the recently promoted SS-Obersturmführer (30 January 1942) rejoined it. 
SS-Regiment (mot.) “Der Führer” did not return to the division on the 


Eastern Front until late in the summer of 1942. A short while later, Lex lost 
his brother, who succumbed to his third wound as an SS-Unterscharführer in 
the divisional reconnaissance battalion. Ludwig Lex had received both the 
Iron Cross, Second Class and the Infantry Assault Badge. 
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The division was employed in the successful retaking of the city of 
Kharkov, whereby the grenadiers of the division displayed an impressive 
esprit de corps during the breakthrough north of the city and in the casualty- 
intensive house-to-house fighting. In the course of those harsh weeks, Lex 
was wounded again several times and ultimately received the Wound Badge 
in Gold. He led his company to great success in nearly 100 days of combat. 
He received the German Cross in Gold and a Tank Destruction Strip for 
knocking out a tank. 


During the fighting at Jefremowka, the SS infantry were able to wipe out 
nearly a complete regiment of the Red Army. Otto Kumm received the 
Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross for his able command during the fighting to 
retake Kharkov. He was the ninth officer of the Waffen-SS to be so honored, 
and his award reflected admirably on every one of his officers and men. 


Promoted to SS-Hauptsturmführer on 20 April 1943, the seasoned Alfred 
Lex, who had proven himself in many crisis situations, assumed acting 
command of the //SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment 4 “Der Führer”. 
Another battalion commander within the same regiment during the period 
was also an Austrian, “Zens” Kaiser, who proved his courage through the 
award of four Individual Tank Destruction Strips, the Knight’s Cross and the 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold. (See section on Vinzenz Kaiser.) 


A short while later, Kumm rose to a higher command position and 
transferred his proven regiment to a man he was closely tied to and friends 
with Lex: SS-Obersturmbannführer Sylvester Stadler. He had been one of 
the bravest battalion commanders in the Waffen-SS and was already a 
recipient of the Knight’s Cross. 


Regarding bravery, he and Lex were quite similar. But there was more. 
Stadler was not only Austrian, he had also been born in the village of 
Fohnsdorf. Stadler and Lex had been friends in their youth, had attended the 


same school and had crossed paths over and over again in their first years of 
service within the SS-Verfügungstruppe. With Lex, Kaiser and Stadler, there 
were a striking number of Austrians in high positions within the regiment. In 
the summer of 1943, they were able to prove just what they were made of. 


Operation “Zitadelle” saw the divisions of the Waffen-SS employed as 
the main effort and witnessed extremely intense fighting against large 
numbers of Soviet infantry and armor. Most of the formations came to a 
standstill in the concentrated defensive fires of the Soviets. When hundreds 
of armored vehicles of the German and Soviet armed forces collided near 
Prochorowka, the largest armored engagement of World War 2 up to that 
point ensued. In the course of the entire operation, both sides lost some 4,500 
vehicles of all types! 


SS-Hauptsturmführer Lex found himself and his mechanized infantry in the 
middle of this gigantic battle and constantly moved out to attack in support of 
the German tank companies. When a numerically superior force of Soviet T 
34’s and mechanized infantry attacked the flank of Lex’ battalion, Lex and his 
men launched an immediate counterattack into its flank. They forced the 
Soviet mechanized infantry back and then destroyed five tanks with handheld 
weapons. 


A short while later, Lex’ battalion was able to break through the positions 
of the Soviet 29th Antitank Brigade. He was able to capture the commander 
and his staff and hold open the lane that had been created until the arrival of 
friendly armor. In spite of such individual achievements, Operation 
“Zitadelle” did not end in victory and had to be called off. 


Despite the losses it had suffered, SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Division “Das 
Reich” could not receive a thorough reconstitution and again had to be 
committed right away. 


On 12 August 1943, SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment “Der Führer” 
attacked a Soviet division at Ssuchliny, but it was unable to break through. It 
was not until Alfred Lex led his men through a previously reconnoitered 
route through a nearby patch of woods and was able to attack the Soviets in 
the flank that other friendly forces were able to break through. At the same 
time, the /./SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment “Der Führer” continued to 
advance. Seven completely operational enemy tanks were captured ina small 


assembly area. Lex then continued the advance. Exploiting the momentum of 
his attack, Lex and his soldiers then broke through a well-positioned 
antıtank-gun belt, destroying 10 guns in the process. By evening, another 10 T 
34’s that had approached to counterattack had also been knocked out! During 
these operations, Lex was wounded for the ninth time. He was submitted for 
the Knight’s Cross, which he received on 10 December 1943. By then, he 
was also wearing the Close Combat Clasp in Silver as a result of the many 
close-combat days he had accumulated over the previous few months. 


In the winter of 1943/1944, the division proved itself again in the fighting 
along the Mius Bridgehead, at Fastow, at Shiwra and at Brussilow. The large 
number of operations at hot spots had, as a consequence, the result that 
several members of the division, including some in the regiment, were among 
the first recipients of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold in the fall and winter. 
It is known that the regimental commander, Sylvester Stadler, as well as the 
brave SS-Oberscharführer, “Sepp” Lainer, received that award in the fall or 
winter. On the other hand, it was not known that Albert Lex also belonged to 
this group of highly decorated soldiers. 


In the spring of 1944, SS-Panzer-Kampfgruppe “Das Reich”, which 
remained in the Soviet Union while the rest of the division was being 
reconstituted in France, fought as part of General der Panzertruppen Hans 
Hube’s /. Panzer-Armee. That sector of the front was hit hard by a Soviet 
offensive, and forces on both of the flanks of the field army were broken 
through. Soviet armored forces rapidly advanced to the German rear area. 
Supported effectively by the Soviet Air Force, the Soviets made life difficult 
for the Germans. General der Panzertruppen Hube decided to attempt to 
break out. He kept his forces moving and was ultimately successful in 
reestablishing contact from his “wandering pocket” to the forces of 
Heeresgruppe Stid. This was in no small measure due to the efforts of 
magnificent formations like SS-Panzer-Kampfgruppe “Das Reich”. 


Unfortunately, Lex did not live to see this triumphal moment. A few weeks 
after he had received the Close Combat Clasp in Gold, the battalion 
commander was killed in the heavy fighting at Shepetowka on 11 March 
1944. At the time, he was the commander of the ad hoc SS-Panzer- 
Grenadier-Bataillon “Das Reich”. 
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As a result of the withdrawal of the division and the chaos associated in 
that sector of the front at the time, the information concerning Alfred Lex and 
his 50 days of close combat also disappeared. The Close Combat Clasp in 
Gold was not listed in his personnel files, and its award was not mentioned 
in any division or regimental history. 


It was not until 2003 when the death notice for Alfred Lex from 1944 was 
published that it was determined that he had also belonged to this elite group. 


89 Editor’s Note: Many sources, including Scherzer, list Lex as a reserve 
officer. 


Major Friedrich Lindenberg 


Born: 12 July 1914 in Bocholt (Westphalia) 
Died: 31 May 1995 in Grabenstatt (Lake Chiem / Bavaria) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Not awarded 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 27 August 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 1 October 1943 
Knight’s Cross: 30 January 1943 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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Tank Assault Badge in Bronze 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Black 


From the Knight’s Cross to the Federal Service Cross 


In the course of his life, Friedrich Lindenberg demonstrated a multifaceted 
character with numerous strengths and special talents. During the war, he was 
a company commander, battalion adjutant, acting battalion commander, acting 


regimental commander? and, in the end, the officer-in-charge of a class at a 
military academy. Lindenberg, born in Westphalia on 12 July 1914, followed 
this successful course in his post-war years as well. Although he was a 
successful publisher, he also worked as a journalist until old age and also 
found the time to serve as a reserve officer in the Bundeswehr. 
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As the son of a well-to-do bank director, Lindenberg had a worry-free 


youth. He attended expensive private schools and started to study philosophy 
and theology in 1935 at the University of Bonn. But after four semesters, the 


young man broke out of the norm for him—he left the golden cage—and 
entered the military voluntarily. He was an officer candidate in /nfanterie- 
Regiment 91 in 1937. In 1938 and 1939, Fahnenjunker-Feldwebel 
Lindenberg attended the Infantry School and was commissioned a Leutnant 
on 1 April 1939. During the Campaign in Poland, the oU" thin platoon 
leader in the 2./Infanterie-Regiment 91 (27. Infanterie-Division) earned the 
Iron Cross, Second Class. Based on his well documented talent for teaching, 
he was assigned as the so-called Fähnrichsvater—a mentor for the officer 
candidates—in the division’s replacement battalion. As such, he missed the 
Campaign in the West and, to his disappointment, was also left in the rear 
when the war started against the Soviet Union. Promoted to Oberleutnant on 
1 June 1941, he was finally assigned to the officer manpower pool of 
Heeresgruppe Mitte in October 1941. One month later, the man from 
Westphalia was once again with front-line forces. 


Major Friedrich Lindenberg poses with his Knight’s Cross later in the war. The Close Combat Clasp 
appears to have been added by the photographer. 
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Two additional photographs of Lindenberg at different stages of the war. In the bottom image, 
Lindenberg wears a highly unusual variant of the M43 cap. It appears to be a civilian cap pressed into 


military service with an unusually large national insignia on the peak. 


He was given command of the 70. (schwere)/Schützen-Regiment 63 of the 
17. Panzer-Division. He participated in the winter fighting outside of 
Moscow and the bitter struggles of his division around Tula. One hundred 
twenty kilometers from Moscow, the division suffered heavy casualties 
against elite Siberian regiments and tank brigades. As a result of the 
casualties, Lindenberg was given acting command of the /1./Schützen- 
Regiment 63 after only a few weeks! Although he was only an Oberleutnant 
and had only been back at the front again for a short time, the multi-talented 
officer, who possessed a stoic calmness, mastered this test to the complete 
satisfaction of his regimental commander. 


In the middle of the withdrawal movements towards Orel, Lindenberg was 
replaced by a senior officer and he resumed command of his heavy company, 


which then provided the motorized riflemen of the regiment with support 
during the fighting in the spring against the attacking Red Army. 

He was never wounded in all of that fighting. In the summer of 1942, the 
Oberleutnant was given the opportunity to recover somewhat and also to 
assemble new military experience: He was summoned to be the adjutant of 
the redesignated Panzergrenadier-Regiment 63. He was at the side of his 
commander, Oberstleutnant Graf Castell, during the summer offensive, and 
was awarded the German Cross in Gold on 7 October 1942 for his 
achievements at Ssuchinitischi, Orel and Bolchow. As had been the case 
when he had been a company commander, Lindenberg did not miss any 
opportunities to accumulate close-combat days when he served as regimental 
adjutant and the commander’s “jack of all trades”. His main duties consisted 
of supervising the communications apparatus within the regiment, 
coordinating the transmittal of orders and coordinating with neighboring 
formations. In addition, he also was given command of line platoons and 
companies when needed. 


For example, Oberleutnant Lindenberg did not need to be briefed by the 
platoon leaders for very long when he assumed acting command of the 
5./Panzergrenadier-Regiment 63 at Millerowo in the winter of 1942/1943. 
The 17. Panzer-Division, along with a host of other formations, formed part 
of the relief force for the encircled 6. Armee at Stalingrad. Under the overall 


command of the experienced armor general, Hermann Ho Hl the gravity of 
the situation was spelled out by the fact that this was the first winter 
offensive launched by the German Army since the time of Frederick the 


Great.?2 


Lindenberg was wounded for the first time during the armored engagement 
at Kumskij. Not only did he remain at the front, he also had to assume acting 
command of the regiment as an Oberleutnant! Oberstleutnant Castell, who 


was later submitted unsuccessfully for the Knight’s Cross, was wounded.”> 
All of the battalion commanders had either been wounded or killed as well! 


By then, the armored relief wedge headed towards Stalingrad had bogged 
down in the middle of the stubborn Soviet resistance and the terrible 
weather. While the mechanized infantrymen of the badly shrunken 
Panzergrenadier-Regiment 63 attacked at Myskowa and Remontnaja and 


also knocked out dozens of Soviet armored vehicles, the order was issued to 
call off the operation. Stalingrad was never reached and, in all, some 
150,000 Germans and allied soldiers were killed. In addition, 91,000 went 
into captivity, of which only 6,000 returned home, some as late as 1955. 


For his determination and his magnificent leadership of a combat 
organization that did not correspond to his rank or experience, Oberleutnant 
Lindenberg was awarded the Knight’s Cross in January 1943. Another young 
officer of the division, Leutnant Karl-Heinrich Fink, had also proven himself 
during this operation and also received the Knight’s Cross a short while 
later. Like Lindenberg, he also received the Close Combat Clasp in Gold 
later in the war. After the war, he went on to enrich the ranks of the 
Bundeswehr. (See the section on Fink.) 
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A not so everyday occurrence on an award document: Knight’s Cross as an Oberleutnant and acting 
regimental commander! 


At the age of 28, Lindenberg was promoted to Hauptmann, with the 
effective date of promotion backdated to 1 December 1942. Lindenberg 
continued to serve as the acting commander of the //./Panzergrenadier- 
Regiment 63 during the withdrawals west of Stalingrad. He demonstrated a 
great warrior spirit during the fighting in the Rostow Bridgehead, during the 
counterattacks along the Mius and at Bjelgorod and Isjum. After serving as 
acting commander of the battalion for five months, taking renewed acting 
command of the regiment on several occasions and extremely tough 
mechanized operations, Lindenberg was given an accelerated promotion to 
Major on 1 July. The many operations he participated in also led him to skip 
the first level of the Close Combat Clasp and start with the award of the 


Close Combat Clasp in Silver. By then, Lindenberg had already accumulated 
more than 40 days of close combat. 


The remaining 10 days needed were gathered during the hard weeks spent 
along the Donez, at Kirowograd and at Cherson. By 1 October 1943, the 
acting battalion commander became the 5th member of the German armed 
forces to receive the hardest infantry award to achieve. He was likewise the 
fourth officer to receive that award. At the same time he received the radio 
message of the award, he was also notified of his immediate transfer to 
Germany, where he was assigned to the Armor School at Weimar after a 
well-deserved leave granted for bravery. 


In January 1944, he was designated as the commander for the section 
responsible for training mechanized infantry. In May 1945, he surrendered to 
American forces. He never received a promotion to Oberstleutnant, which 
had been scheduled for the middle of that month. 
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He was held as a prisoner-of-war for a short time only to be subjected to a 
denazification proceeding. Finally, in April 1946, he was released for good. 


In the 1960’s, Lindenberg participated in a number of exercises as a 
reserve Major. He served as a press officer for Panzergrenadier-Brigade 
31 and as the commander of Panzergrenadier-Bataillon 332, where he rose 
to the rank of reserve Oberstleutnant. 


For his successful activities as a journalist and publisher, he was awarded 
the Federal Service Cross in 1988. The father of a single son died on 31 May 
1995 at Lake Chiem in southern Germany. 


In the 1960’s, as a successful journalist. 
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From top to bottom: Iron Cross, Second Class; Iron Cross, First Class; German Cross in Gold. 


90 The fact that an Oberleutnant had to assume acting command of a 
regiment is a good example of the dismal situation of the German Army 
in the East in the winter of 1942/1943. Some of the regiments that 
participated in the relief attempt for Stalingrad had an end strength the 
equivalent of a battalion. Fuel was scarce and, even if the breakthrough 
had succeeded, the available reserves probably would not have been 
sufficient to hold open the corridor. 


91 Herman Hoth has often been characterized as one of the “fathers” of the 
Panzertruppe. He was the son of a military physician. He served as a 
company commander in World War I and finished the war as the chief- 
of-staff of a division. He served as an Oberst in the Reichswehr. In 
1934, he was promoted to Generalmajor and assumed command of the 
18. Infanterie-Division in 1936. He showed an early interest in 
armored warfare and participated in secret maneuvers and the hidden 
planning for the new force. In Poland and France, he transformed theory 
into successful practice and tried out different forms of tactics. He was 
awarded the Knight’s Cross in 1939 and promoted to Generaloberst in 
1940. In 1941, he was part of the planning staff for the Campaign in the 
East, where he later won significant victories in the pocket battles with 
his armored forces. In July 1941, he was the 25th member of the 
German armed forces to receive the Oakleaves. After the defeat outside 
of Moscow, he was not relieved of command, in contrast to many other 
senior commanders. In the winter of 1942, he had no chance of relieving 
the encircled forces at Stalingrad, although he did score significant 
success in the retaking of Kharkov in March 1943. In the summer of 
1943, he was the Commander-in-Chief of the 4. Panzer-Armee at Kursk. 
In September 1943, he became the 35th member of the German armed 
forces to be awarded the Swords to the Knight’s Cross. Despite that, he 
was pulled out of command by Hitler after the withdrawal from Kiev 
and never employed again during the war. He died in 1971. 


92 The second winter offensive of the German Army took place in the 
Ardennes in 1944. It also ended in defeat. 


93 The regimental commander received an Army Award Certificate instead. 


Hauptmann Wilhelm Loos 


Born: 27 December 1911 in Metz (France) 
Died: 28 December 1988 in Kiel (Schleswig-Holstein) 


Kick 


Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 1 February 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 6 March 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 18 May 1944 
Knight’s Cross: 21 April 1944 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
German Cross in Gold 
War Service Cross, Second Class, With Swords 
Wound Badge in Gold 


Always Very Successful 


Born just after Christmas on 27 December 1911 in France, Wilhelm Loos 
originally intended to be a forester. Because he could not afford the 
schooling necessary for that profession, however, he opted to receive 
vocational training as a businessman. Following that, because it appeared he 
would not get any work, he became a policeman. Within two years of joining 
the police in Hamburg, he was promoted to police sergeant (Wachtmeister). 
He was later transferred into the German military, where he was trained as 
an infantryman. 


By the time he received the Iron Cross, Second Class in 1939 for bravery 
during the Campaign in Poland, he was already a Feldwebel. He was 
assigned to the //./Infanterie-Regiment (mot.) 76 of the 20. Infanterie- 
Division (mot.), where he participated in the successful fighting at Konitz 


and Wizna, crossed the Narew and saw the fighting for the bitterly defended 
Polish fortress of Brest-Litowsk. 


When the brave division was employed in the summer of 1940 as part of 
the 6. Armee and crossed the Dutch border, Loos found himself in good 
company. The commander of the divisional artillery was the future general 
and the last defender of Berlin, Helmuth Weidling. Infantry battalion 
commanders included the future Oakleaves recipient, Hans Traut, as well as 
the legendary Diamonds recipient, Karl Mauss. Loos was a platoon leader 
during the advance towards northern France. For his achievements at Arras, 
Dunkirk and the Maginot Line, he was presented with the Iron Cross, First 
Class, and was promoted to Oberfeldwebel. 


Loos demonstrated that he was suitable for considerably more 
responsibility, because he did not just lead his men into battle. The platoon 
leader carefully prepared his men for upcoming operations, took pains to get 
as much information as possible about the current situation and assured 
himself of the loyalty of his men by his demonstration of personal bravery. 


The 20. Infanterie-Division (mot.) was held back as the reserve of the 
field-army group during the Campaign in the Balkans and did not see action 
there. At the beginning of the war against the Soviet Union, the division was 
allocated to the XXXIX. Armee-Korps. After barely unimaginable victories in 
the pocket battles at Bialystok and Minsk, the motorized riflemen 
participated in successful operations at Smolensk, Witebsk and Cholm. In 
September 1941, Loos was badly wounded. 


Oberleutnant Wilhelm Loos poses with his Knight’s Cross and Close Combat Clasp in Gold. 


Loos and family after presentation of his Knight’s Cross. 


The division was then transferred to the north. After the encirclement of 
Leningrad, there followed months of positional warfare during the winter at 
Schliisselburg and along the Wolchow. Loos was awarded the German Cross 
in Gold for repeatedly successfully leading his men. He was personally 
presented the award by his regimental commander, Oberst Gerhard von 
Schwerin, who later went on to receive the Swords to the Knight’s Cross. 


Loos was badly wounded once again during the positional fighting along 
the Wolchow and was hospitalized for a long time. During his 
convalescence, he was ordered to the division’s training battalion. It was 
there that Loos received a battlefield commission to Leutnant; in addition, he 
was also presented with the War Service Cross, Second Class, With Swords. 
The commander of the battalion at the time was Hauptmann Hermann Wulf, 
who later became an Oakleaves and Close Combat Clasp in Gold recipient. 
(See the sect | .) 
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It was not until the summer of 1943—more than a year later—that Wilhelm 
Loos returned to his division. He was wounded once again after the fighting 
at Gomel and Kiev and was awarded the Wound badge in Silver. Following 
that, he was able to prove himself as a company commander in the Pripjet 
Marshes and at Makarow. As of February 1944, the uniform of the Leutnant 
also bore the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze. He had been awarded 12 
close-combat days for 1941, 7 for 1942 and an additional 1 for 1943. 


When the 20. Panzergrenadier-Division wound up in a gigantic pocket 
along with the rest of Generaloberst Hube’s 1. Panzer-Armee in the spring 
of 1944, the ghost of Stalingrad seemed ever present. In the vicinity of 
Kamenez-Podolsk, 19 divisions from four different corps had been 
outflanked by several Soviet field armies and were threatened with being 
wiped out! But the encircled forces were able to successfully fend off the 
pressure, remain on the move and, after several weeks of a fighting 
withdrawal, were able to break out of the mouse trap in a sensational 
manner. Oberleutnant Loos survived his fifth wound during the operation 
and also added to his tally of close-combat days at Golendey, Besemenaje, 
Janoff and Plotzia. As the result of 29 more close-combat days in a span of 
only five weeks, he reached his 50th day of close combat! 
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Loos’ list of 50 close-combat days. 


But the Close Combat Clasp in Gold, which was awarded to him on 18 
May 1944, was not the only harvesting of awards he would do from those 
days. 


Ordered to the battalion command post for an orders conference on 21 
April 1944, the company commander received news there that his positions 
had been the subject of a massive attack by the Soviets and surrounded. 
Accompanied by an Unteroffizier, Loos raced off in the direction of the 
front. He infiltrated through advancing Soviet forces and made it to his hard- 
pressed company, despite receiving a shrapnel wound! Initially on the 


defensive, the encircled men used a moment of inattention on the part of the 
enemy to break through to the rest of the division. Despite heavy losses, the 
10./Panzergrenadier-Regiment 76 remained a bulwark for the regiment in 
the subsequent fighting. When the division received a short battlefield 
reconstitution after the “miracle of Kamenez-Podolsk”, the Knight’s Cross 
was presented to the convalescing officer, whose arm was still in a sling. He 
was promoted to Hauptmann shortly afterwards. 


As a recipient of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold, Loos was transferred 
from the front and given orders to report to the Führer-Begleit-Brigade. 
Loos did not want to be assigned there and requested assignment instead to 
the Infantry school at Weimar, which was accepted. He started his teaching 
assignment there in January 1945 and was then transferred to a military 
school in Denmark in March. At the end of the war, Loos surrendered to 
British forces. 
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Loos’ preliminary certificate for the award of the Knight’s Cross. 


In Bundeswehr uniform. 


The British used the highly decorated officer in Denmark to lead a group 
of German prisoners in clearing mines. Loos had to lead each group 
personally; they were sent in chains over previously cleared minefields. As a 
result, after the bloodiest war in history of mankind was over, many German 


soldiers continued to lose their lives due to overlooked mines H) Loos also 
survived this test of fate and was finally released to civilian life in 1946. 
Initially employed in the private sector, Wilhelm Loos then worked as a 
government official for the city of Hamburg until 1955, when he accepted an 
offer to enter the Bundeswehr. He reentered the Army as a Hauptmann and 


rose to the rank of Oberstleutnant in an above-average career. His last 
position was with military intelligence in the military district of Kiel. 

After retiring from the military in 1969, Loos worked as a security official 
for the data center of the province of Schleswig-Holstein. He then retired for 
good in 1976. 

He died a day after his birthday in 1988 and, in accordance with his 
wishes, was laid to rest in the Baltic. 

Author’s Note: The Author is indebted to the widow and daughter of 
Wilhelm Loos for their assistance. 


94 It is claimed that soldiers were sent over minefields that were only poorly 
cleared previously. This overt breach of the Geneva Convention was 
never condemned by a military court or even reviewed. 


Fahnenjunker-Oberfeldwebel Alfred Lorenz?> 


Born: 17 May 1920 in Giersdorf (Lower Silesia) 
Died: Unknown 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Winter of 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 2 September 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: Spring of 1945 
Knight’s Cross: 4 October 1944 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
Listing in the Army Honor Roll 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Gold 


From Being a Gardener in the Riesen Mountains to Being an Expert in 
Patrolling in Kurland 


Alfred Lorenz was born in Giersdorf in the Province of Lower Silesia 
(now Poland) on 17 May 1920. He was the son of a mason and grew up 
among the wonderful scenery of the Riesen Mountains. He learned the trade 
of gardening, and the quiet young man enjoyed his work. But with the start of 
the war in 1939, entry into the military was unavoidable. When the draft 
notice arrived at the Lorenz home in October 1940, there was no great 
enthusiasm. From being a gardener to a soldier did not take very long. After 
only a month of basic training, Schütze Lorenz was shipped from /nfanterie- 
Ersatz-Bataillon 226 in Wiesbaden to the 263. Infanterie-Division. This 
battle-tested division was performing occupation duties in France. The 


divisional insignia was a bunch of wine grapes, in honor of its peacetime 
garrisons in the Rhineland-Pfalz area of Germany. 
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In June 1941, the Campaign in the East started and, with it, hard combat 
duty. Alfred Lorenz experienced his first fighting right after the start of the 
campaign on 22 June. He was assigned to the 7./Infanterie-Regiment 485. 
His squad leader, an experienced Unteroffizier, took good care of his 
soldiers and was a good superior to the former gardener. 


Alfred Lorenz. Photographs of him are also difficult to locate. There is purportedly one showing him 

as an Oberfeldwebel with the Close Combat Clasp in Gold, but it was unavailable to the author. 

The 263. Infanterie-Division was part of the 4. Armee and fought at 
Drohiczin, participated in the pocket battle at Minsk and crossed the broad 
Dnjepr at Borissow. Promoted to Gefreiter on 1 August 1941, Lorenz had 
already been awarded the Iron Cross, Second Class. He distinguished 
himself in the hard winter fighting outside of Moscow. The exhausted 
regiment had fought all the way forward to the suburbs of Gorki at the 
outskirts of Moscow. 


According to the history of the 263. Infanterie-Division, Lorenz, despite 
his low rank, was listed in the Honor Roll of the German Army at this time 


for a special feat-of-arms!?© 


In January 1942, Lorenz was wounded for the first time and evacuated to a 
rear-area hospital. The severity of the wound demanded a lengthy medical 
treatment. As a result, the Obergefreiter was not able to return to the 
7./Infanterie-Regiment 485 until November 1942, after he had spent some 
time convalescing in replacement units. He saw some of his old comrades 
again, but many of them had been killed in the meantime, such as his former 
squad leader. Promoted to Unteroffizier on 1 October 1942, Lorenz assumed 
duties as a squad leader. 


Whether this image is of the later Knight’s Cross recipient cannot be proven with certainty. 


Lorenz was frequently employed with his soldiers in patrolling and 
conducting assaults. After hard months of fighting at Spas Demensk, he was 
awarded the Iron Cross, First Class in March 1943 and was also frequently 
given command of a section within the platoon. In the fighting around Welish, 
numerous Soviet infantry attacks were turned back and many machine-gun 
nests were eliminated, with the result that Lorenz’ close-combat days started 
to accumulate. He received the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze in the winter 
of 1943/1944, after having been promoted to Feldwebel on 1 November 
1943. He was designated as a platoon leader within his company and proved 
himself worthy of the trust and confidence placed in him by his superiors. 


Lorenz’ platoon was used repeatedly for patrols, especially ones requiring 
stealth. 


In the winter of 1943/1944, the division was allocated to Heeresgruppe 
Nord, after it had been practically decimated in the previous months. The 
field-army group decided to employ the division’s battered regiments as a 
ready reserve for different divisions. Lorenz’ battalion, for instance, 
supported the 58. Infanterie-Division at Newel. 


The platoon leader performed so well in varying missions during the 
difficult fighting in the winter during the withdrawal to Livland, that the 
division recommended him for the German Cross in Gold, which he received 
on 17 February 1944. In Livland, the battalion returned to the “wine grape” 
division. The commanding officers were happy to have experienced 
formations and experienced men like Feldwebel Lorenz back in the fold. 
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In the summer and fall of 1944, Lorenz increased his tally of close-combat 
days to 35 and received the Close Combat Clasp in Silver on 2 September. In 
addition, he received the Wound Badge in Gold for another wound he 
received, his fourth. As a result of his above-average performance as a 
platoon leader, his regimental commander also recommended him to be an 
officer candidate (Fahnenjunker-Feldwebel). In order to prepare the veteran 
for the added responsibilities of being an officer, he was sent to the 
headquarters of the //./Infanterie-Regiment 485 to be the battalion’s liaison 
officer. 


Battalion liaison officer: At the beginning of the war, that would have 
meant administrative tasks and duties, personnel management and plowing 
under the paperwork. But in the winter of 1944/1945, in the case of the 263. 
Infanterie-Division at any rate, that meant “unassigned leader”. Whenever a 
platoon or smaller Kampfgruppe lost its leader, whenever it was imperative 
to seal off a penetration of the enemy, whenever a company on the line 
needed reinforcement or whenever there was a special patrol to be led, that 
meant: Call up the liaison officer! That was because he was often the only 
available officer or noncommissioned officer of the formation. In that winter, 
Alfred Lorenz led more patrols and participated in more combat operations 


then he had in his months as a platoon leader: The 263. Infanterie-Division 
was undergoing the test of the Kurland. 


Cut off and pressed by two Soviet field armies in the Latvian province, the 
men of several army corps faced an oppressive superiority in artillery, 
armored vehicles, aircraft and ground personnel and had to undergo four 
rounds of defensive fighting. In 20 more close-combat days, Lorenz not only 
earned the Close Combat Clasp in Gold in the fall of 1944, but also the 
Knight’s Cross! The exact nature of the feat-of-arms that produced the 
Knight’s Cross is not known, but it certainly had something to do with 
stopping a breakthrough of the enemy’s tanks or grenadiers while leading the 
ready reserve as a liaison officer. 


Promoted to Fahnenjunker-Oberfeldwebel, the experienced Eastern front 
warrior assumed command of a platoon again in his former 7./Infanterie- 
Regiment 485. The fighting in the Kurland took on an increasing intensity, 
and the division suffered such heavy casualties that it was only able to muster 
the equivalent of four battalions of infantry and a section of antitank guns in 
the end! In May 1945, the division laid down its arms, but it is highly likely 
that Alfred Lorenz had already been flown out of the pocket. 


The division’s last commander was Generalmajor Hemmann. In addition 
to Lorenz, the division produced one other soldier, who received the Close 
Combat Clasp in Gold: Oberwachtmeister Kettering of the division’s 
reconnaissance battalion. 


With its 10 Knight’s Cross recipients, /nfanterie-Regiment 485 had been 
strikingly successful. Among the recipients of the coveted award were the 
commander, Oberst Haas, and a platoon leader, Oberfeldwebel Kohlhaas. 
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It has never been clarified whether Alfred Lorenz became an officer. 
There is also no information as to what happened to him after the war. His 
trail grew cold in Wiesbaden in 1947. At the time, he had been employed in a 
small nursery. 


It is possible that the former East Front warrior turned his back on his 
homeland and established himself in another country. 


Whether he has since died is also unknown. 
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Did this unknown paratrooper ever see his homeland again? 


95 Editor’s Note: Scherzer maintains that his last official rank was 
Oberfeldwebel. He also mentions that there is no documented proof of 
the award of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold in the German federal 
archives, but that there is a period photograph showing him wearing the 
award. 


96 Editor’s Note: It is also listed in the soldier’s original files. 
Unfortunately, it has not been corroborated elsewhere. 


Oberst der Reserve Erich Lorenz 


Born: 31 August 1905 in Wattenscheid (Westphalia) 
Died: 10 December 1984 in Bochum (Nordrhein- Westphalia) 


Kick 


Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 1 May 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 12 March 1945 
Knight’s Cross: 14 November 1943 
Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross (467): 4 May 1944 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
Two Individual Tank Destruction Strips 
Wound Badge in Gold 


Submitted for the Swords 


The room that had been set aside for the course participants was already 
full when the Oberst took the stage in an immaculate uniform. He greeted a 
few of those present with a handshake and saluted the course leader, a 


general officer. 


When he took off his overcoat, an impressive collection of awards and 
decorations was offered to the officers standing nearby: Knight’s Cross with 
Oakleaves, Close Combat Clasp in Silver, the highest level of the Wound 
Badge, two Tank Destruction Strips, the Infantry Assault Badge and the Iron 
Cross, First Class. The officer’s name was Erich Lorenz, and it was intended 
for him to assume acting command of the 85. Infanterie-Division after 


completing the division command course. 


Kick 


Entering the Reichswehr at the age of 21, Erich Lorenz, who was born in 
Westphalia on 31 August 1905, served for 12 years in /nfanterie-Regiment 
12 and rose to the rank of Oberfeldwebel, before he was mustered out of the 
active army and into the reserves. One year later, at the outbreak of the war 
in 1939, he was recalled to active duty as an officer candidate. After 
receiving platoon-leader training, he was commissioned as a reserve 
Leutnant on 1 April 1940. He was assigned to Infanterie-Regiment 287 of 
the 96. Infanterie-Division. The division was allocated to the XXXXTIII. 
Armee-Korps during the campaign in the west, and Lorenz was at the head of 
his platoon at Laon, during the crossing of the Aisne, in Vailly and on the 
banks of the Marne River. He had already been promoted to Oberleutnant by 
the time the first rounds fired in anger in the Soviet Union were heard. 


By then, he was the company commander of the /0./Infanterie-Regiment 
287, and the division was committed in the north. He fought at Duna, Wilna 
and Tossno, before advancing to the outskirts of Leningrad. During this 
fighting, he was awarded both classes of the Iron Cross, as well as the 
Infantry Assault Badge. During the positional warfare around Schlüsselburg 
and especially in the trenches along the Newa—where the division 
experienced especially heavy fighting from January to May 1942—Lorenz 
demonstrated that although he was an officer and a company commander, he 
was still an Oberfeldwebel in his heart. He could barely be distinguished 
from his soldiers in combat, and the Oberleutnant was always forward with 
his men. Wounded several times, the man from Westphalia and his company 
assaulted positions, eliminated machine-gun nests, secured bridgeheads that 
had been captured and turned back enemy forces that had penetrated. The 
aggressive officer was soon awarded two Tank Destruction Strips, as well 
as the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze. After additional hard months of 
fighting along the Mga, Lorenz was promoted to a reserve Hauptmann and 
given orders to assume acting command of the /./Infanterie-Regiment 287. 


Lorenz’ battalion saw some of its hardest fighting of 1943 at Gorodok, 
Ssinjawino and along the Wolchow. It was especially at the Wolchow 
Bridgehead that Erich Lorenz conducted successful immediate counterattacks 
and led patrols through the lines over and over again. He was promoted to 


Major ahead of his peers on 1 April 1943. In October, his battalion fended 
off large-scale attacks by the Soviets at Lesno and Selenzy. Despite being 
wounded for the sixth time, Lorenz remained with his forces. For his actions 
there, he was awarded the Knight’s Cross on 14 November 1943. 


IT 


Oberst Erich Lorenz in a formal photograph after the presentation of the Oakleaves to the Knight’s 
Cross (No. 467). In theory, he should have his Close Combat Clasp in Silver, but it appears that he is 
wearing the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze. 


In January 1944, the 96. Infanterie-Division was employed at 
Schepetowka, and the city was retaken by the German force despite the 
resistance of several enemy divisions and heavy antitank and artillery 
support. Unfortunately, the commander of the 7. Panzer-Division, 


Generalmajor Adalbert Schulz, who had just received the Diamonds, was 
killed in that fighting. 


Two months later, the 96. Infanterie-Division, which had been weakened 
by the many months of fighting, had to endure the ordeal of the Kamenez- 
Podolsk Pocket. Outflanked and cut off by several Soviet field armies, 
several army corps were threatened with destruction. However, under the 
command of the experienced Generaloberst Hans Hube, they were able to 
break out of the pocket. Lorenz, recently promoted a reserve Oberstleutnant, 
had also been given command of Infanterie-Regiment 287. In hard defensive 
fighting and delaying actions, his forces had covered the withdrawals of 
vehicle convoys and columns of personnel repeatedly. As a result of his 
achievements, the former noncommissioned officer in the Reichswehr was 


awarded the Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross on 4 May 1944. He was the 
467th member of the German armed forces to be so honored. At about the 
same time, he was presented with the Close Combat Clasp in Silver for his 
30th day of close combat. 


At Tereschewzy, his forces covered the withdrawal route of a battered 
division, as well as assembly area of a tank regiment. After Lorenz had held 
up pursuing Soviet tanks with his infantry and he had personally led a platoon 
of engineers in an immediate counterattack, the SS tanks were able to slam 
into the flank of the Soviets and roll up an entire brigade! 


His regiment was then reconstituted, receiving new personnel and 
equipment, and recommitted to the Russian Front. Lorenz remained so 
successful that he not only received his sixth promotion since the start of the 
war—to Oberst—but he was also submitted for the award of the Swords to 
the Knight’s Cross in February 1945! Unfortunately, the brave officer did not 
receive the award, of which only 160 were presented during the entire war. 
For that reason, the attainment of the 50th day of close combat and the 
subsequent award of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold takes on even greater 
meaning. Presented the award on 12 March 1945, Oberst Lorenz was one of 
the highest-ranking recipients of this exclusive award! 


When Oberst Lorenz discovered that he had been awarded the Close 
Combat Clasp in Gold, he was already attending the division command 
course at Hirschberg (Silesia). At the conclusion of the course, he was given 
acting command of the 85. Infanterie-Division. The experienced infantry 
commander was then given the mission of defending Potsdam, not far from 
Berlin. Caught in the stream of the Soviet large-scale offensive directed 
against Berlin, he fought hard, despite having few formations with any real 
combat power and having to use militia forces that were incorporated into 
his ranks. His men laid down their arms at the end of April 1945. According 
to several sources, he had already been submitted for promotion to 
Generalmajor at that point—he had been an Oberfeldwebel in 1939! 


He was released from captivity in 1947 and returned to his native 
Westphalia. He entered civilian life as a tax consultant. From 1966 to 1974, 
he was president of the veteran’s association of the 96. Infanterie-Division. 
He died in 1984. 


SS-Sturmbannfihrer Heinz Macher 


Born: 31 December 1919 in Chemnitz (Saxony) 
Died: 21 December 2001 in Hamburg-Schenefeld 


Kirk 


Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 12 Aprıl 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 18 October 1944 
Knight’s Cross: 3 April 1943 
Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross (554): 19 August 1944 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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General Assault Badge 
Listing in the Army Honor Roll 
Tank Destruction Strip 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Gold 


Legendary Engineer Commander of the Waffen-SS 


Born on the last day of the year in Chemnitz, Heinz Macher received 
vocational training in becoming a businessman. At the age of 19, however, he 
saw no future in his field and joined the Allgemeine SS. In April 1939, he 
transferred into the SS- Verfügungstruppe. 


At the start of the war, he saw action as a squad leader in an engineer 
formation. By the end of the Campaign in Poland, Macher had advanced to 
the rank of SS-Unterscharftihrer. He was successful during the Campaign in 
the West as part of the SS-Verfügungs-Division, under the command of Paul 
“Papa” Hausser, who would go on to great fame. Although Macher was not 


awarded the Iron Cross in 1940, he was recommended for officer training as 
a result of his aptitude. 


After finishing all of the tactical and weapons courses, Macher was 
commissioned as an SS-Untersturmftihrer on 20 April 1940. He was able to 
demonstrate his abilities during the campaigns against Yugoslavia and 
Greece. Starting in June 1941, he was given an engineer platoon in SS- 
Division “Reich” in the Soviet Union, where he saw action at Jelnja, 
Baranovici, Smolensk and Kiev. In September 1941, the young officer was 
finally awarded the Iron Cross, Second Class. Five months later, he also 
received the coveted Iron Cross, First Class after offensive and defensive 
success in the winter and spring fighting outside of Moscow and at Wjasma 
and Rshew. In the spring of 1942, the officer was wounded for the first time. 


In the summer of 1942, the division was moved to France to be 
reconstituted and reorganized as a mechanized infantry division. This was 
following the great successes it had enjoyed—its brave formations had 
already earned it the reputation of being the hardest division on the Eastern 
front—but it had also been weakened by the corresponding casualties. 


SS-Hauptsturmführer Heinz Macher in a formal photograph after the presentation of the Oakleaves 
to the Knight’s Cross (No. 554). 

Based on his past performance, Macher was given command of the 76. 
(Pi)/SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment “Deutschland”. Shortly after his 
assumption of command, however, his career was almost ended when two 
soldiers were killed in a live-fire exercise that was being directed by him. 
Although both of the soldiers had been killed as a result of their own 
negligence, Macher was legally accountable for them, since he was both the 
commander and the officer-in-charge of the exercise. He was sentenced to 
five months of prison by a court-martial of the division, but the sentence was 
to be deferred until the end of the war. 


The regiment, under the command of SS-Sturmbannftihrer Heinz 


Harmel,’ 7 who became a highly decorated division commander, returned to 
the Eastern Front in the spring of 1943, where it underwent an ordeal by fire 
at Kharkov. The large Soviet metropolis had been liberated only weeks 
before, whereby three German army corps had barely escaped encirclement. 
In addition to Macher’s division, the other two divisions of the newly formed 
SS-Panzer-Korps—SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Division “Leibstandarte SS 
Adolf Hitler” and SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Division “Totenkopf” —as well as 
some of the finest divisions the Army had to offer were employed by 
generals Hausser and Hoth for the counterattack. 


SS-Obersturmftihrer Heinz Macher after the award of the Knight’s Cross in April 1943. 


Tearing open the flank of a field army with a massive pincers movement, 
the Waffen-SS found itself on the outskirts of Kharkov after hard fighting. 
When the decisive attack of the division started to waver, Heinz Macher, 
who had been promoted to SS-Obersturmführer on 21 April 1943, gathered 
his determined men and attacked, incorporating a few assault guns into the 
company for support. Breaking through the enemy lines in extremely difficult 
and confusing fighting, the former apprentice businessman was awarded the 
Knight’s Cross for his feat-of-arms. He and his company were mentioned in 
the Wehrmacht Daily Report. 


At the same time, a recommendation for the German Cross in Gold, which 
had been submitted for Macher’s days-long defense of a strongpoint on the 
regiment’s flank, was turned down. A short while later, Macher’s engineers 
had saved the divisions headquarters, when it was threatened by a sudden 
armored advance of the Soviets. The Knight’s Cross helped compensate for 
those decorations not awarded for those feats-of-arms. 


Top: Two seasoned engineers of his company: SS-Unterscharführer Ewald Ehm (left), who was a 
recipient of the German Cross in Gold, the Close Combat Clasp in Gold and two Tank Destruction 
Strips. To Macher’s left is SS-Rottenführer Kurt Förster, a recipient of the Close Combat Clasp in 

Silver, who was killed in 1945. Middle and bottom: Candid views of Macher at the front. 
Three months later, SS-Hauptscharführer Alois Weber, a platoon leader 
of Macher’s, was awarded the Knight’s Cross based on his recommendation. 
Together with his company commander, Weber had especially distinguished 


himself in leading mine-clearing parties.’ 


Macher was wounded for the fourth time at Kharkov, but he continued 
serving at the front and participated in one of the main battles of the Second 


World War a few months later. During Operation “Zitadelle”, Macher led 
his brave engineers into the largest and costliest armored engagements of the 
war. In an area that measured 100 kilometers across (approximately 62 
miles), two German field armies clashed with a manifold numerically 
superior enemy force that was well prepared to be attacked and consisted of 
the finest Soviet formations available. After days of fighting, the German 
attack forces came to a standstill. 


Macher was wounded for the fifth time during combat operations on 30 
July 1943, for which he was awarded the Wound Badge in Gold. By then, he 
had also received the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze (12 April 1943), a 
Tank Destruction Strip and the General Assault Badge. 
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Macher after a shrapnel wound, sporting an elaborate cast. 
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As a result of its heavy losses, the division was sent to France again for 
reorganization and reconstitution. After the landing of the Western Allies in 
Normandy, the 2. SS-Panzer-Division “Das Reich” was brought forward 
and committed to battle. When Macher and his battle-hardened men from the 


Soviet Union participated in no less than 64 attacks and patrols within a 
week, as well as fended off the attacks of the enemy 37 times, the man from 
Saxony was awarded the Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross, thus becoming one 
of the lowest-ranking officers of the Waffen-SS to be so honored. At the same 
time, he reached his 50th day of close combat! Dozens of companies of the 
US Army had failed in their attempts to dislodge Macher’s men. 


Macher was promoted to SS-Hauptsturmführer on 1 November 1944 and 
given acting command of the 11./8S-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment 
“Deutschland” under the command of Günther Wisliceny. Macher received 
the Close Combat Clasp in Gold on 18 November 1944 and later received 
the German Cross in Gold. As a result of his many high decorations, orders 
were issued to remove the two-year-old punishment from his personnel files. 


Macher’s request to remain at the front despite the Close Combat Clasp in 
Gold, however, was turned down. He was ordered to the headquarters of 
Heeresgruppe Weichsel. It was soon clear to him that the Commander-in- 
Chief, SS-Reichsführer Himmler was less interested in Macher’s abilities 
than with his many high decorations. The non-soldier loved to be surrounded 
by highly decorated officers in order to cover up his own deficiencies. 
Macher wanted to return to the front as soon as possible. 


After final fighting as the commander of Kampfgruppen at Küstrin and 
Magdeburg, as well as a special mission to blow up the SS facilities at the 
Wewelsburg near Paderborn, SS-Sturmbannführer Macher experienced the 
capitulation as part of Himmler’s personal staff and his suicide in British 
captivity on 23 May 1945. While the greatest mass murderer of all times was 
able to escape judgment, the decorated front-line soldier had to undergo long 
interrogations until his status was clarified. 
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Macher in British captivity. 
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With former SS-Brigadeführer Harmel, a recipient of the Swords to the Knight’s Cross. 


Macher in 1954 at a meeting of the Waffen-SS veteran’s association with his former division 
commander, Heinz Lammerding (viewer’s left). Lammerding had been sentenced to death in absentia 
by the French. 


When the Allies still did not release him after many months, Macher risked 
everything one final time and fled from the camp! In order to avoid possibly 
being picked up by the occupation forces, the former SS-Sturmbannftihrer 
lived under assumed names until 1954. 


After the war, Heinz Macher remained one of the best known front-line 
soldiers of the Waffen-SS. When Swords recipient Otto Weidinger passed 
away, he was one of the honor guard. 


He was in management in a large concern until his retirement, dying on 21 
December 2001 in Hamburg. 
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Heinz Macher wearing his Oakleaves and smoking a big cigar at a meeting of the Knight’s Cross 
Association. 


97 Heinz Harmel was the son of a military physician of general officer rank. 
He entered the Army in 1926 and finished his service as an 
Oberfeldwebel. In 1935, he volunteered for the SS-Verfügungstruppe 
and rapidly became an SS-Hauptsturmführer after officer training. He 
served very successfully and bravely in the West, the Balkans and in the 
East in positions of command at company through regimental level. He 
received the Knight’s Cross in March 1943 and by September of the 
same year he was the 296th member of the German armed forces to 
receive the Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross. In 1944, he served on the 
Invasion Front as the acting commander (SS-Oberführer) of the 10. SS- 
Panzer-Division “Frundsberg”. Elements of his division succeeded in 
breaking out of the Falaise Pocket. He later fought successfully against 
the British and Polish airborne forces at Arnheim, for which he 
received the Swords to the Knight’s Cross in December 1944 as an SS- 
Brigadeführer. He participated in the final operations in both the east 
and the west in 1945. He died in 2000. 

98 Laying and clearing mines in no-man’s-land or just in front of enemy 
positions normally only counted as a close-combat day when there was 
enemy contact involved and fighting ensued. 


Major Rolf Mager 


Born: 1 December 1917 in Königstein (Saxony) 
Died: 1 January 1945 ina US hospital near Antwerp 


Kirk 


Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 11 November 1944 
Knight’s Cross: 31 October 1944 
More than 50 Days of Close Combat 
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Paratrooper Badge 
Ground Combat Badge of the Luftwaffe 
German Cross in Gold 
“Crete” Cuff Title 
Wound Badge in Silver 


Died in Captivity 


When more and more formations of the Luftwaffe were committed in a 
ground-combat role as the war progressed—in addition to the airborne 
formations that already existed—the Air Force High Command created its 


own version of the Close Combat Clasp. 


Of the only seven recipients of the Luftwaffe Close Combat Clasp in Gold, 
there were three who also received the Knight’s Cross. Rolf Mager was a 
recipient of both of these high awards, even though he only performed duties 


in a signals battalion at the start of the war. 
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Born in Saxony on 1 December 1917 and growing up in the Spartan years 
following the war, Rolf Mager decided to enter the Luftwaffe in 1936, where 
he became an officer candidate. Commissioned a Leutnant in 1938, Mager 
experienced the first two years of the war as a signals officer in Germany. 
But this service in the rear did not satisfy Mager. Impressed by the large 
successes enjoyed by the elite paratroopers in Norway and Holland, the 
young Leutnant volunteered for this service and was accepted after testing. 
After finishing airborne school and attending a platoon-leader course, Mager 
was transferred to Fallschirmjäger-Regiment 1. 


Mager participated in the airborne landing on Crete in May 1941. After 
several regiments of paratroopers jumped in and formations of mountain 
infantry were air landed on the Mediterranean island, heavy fighting broke 
out against the British, New Zealand and Greek forces positioned there. 
Although the German force was victorious in the end, the paratroopers 
suffered such heavy losses that the elite force’s back was practically broken. 
Rolf Mager had distinguished himself in the fighting around Heraklion and 
received the Iron Cross, Second Class. 


Oberleutnant Rolf Mager prior to the receipt of his higher-level awards. Note, however, the relatively 
rarely seen Luftwaffe Ground Combat Badge (viewer’s left). 


With Major Erich Pietzonka (left). As the commander of Fallschirmjäger-Regiment 7, he received 
the Knight’s Cross and the Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross within days of each other inside the 
encircled city of Brest before it was forced to capitulate. 


A few of the officers of Fallschirmjäger-Regiment I later became some 
of the most highly decorated soldiers of the German armed forces, such as the 
two Swords recipients, Karl-Lothar Schulz and Erich Walther. Both of those 
men were battalion commanders on Crete. 


Mager was promoted to Oberleutnant on 1 August 1940. He returned with 
his regiment to Germany for reconstitution and integration into the newly 
formed 7. Flieger-Division, which was the original designation for airborne 
divisions. The division was sent to the Soviet Union in the spring of 1942. In 
the hotly contested engagements around Leningrad, Newa, Rshew and Orel, 
Mager experienced some of the hardest fighting in the east. For his service as 
a company commander, he received the Iron Cross, First Class. Under the 
command of the aforementioned Karl-Lothar Schulz, the paratroopers fought 
alongside the infantry of the Army and proved themselves in regular ground 
combat. 


In the spring of 1943, the division was able to relieve a cut-off infantry 
division and, a short while later, a gap in the front could be closed at Welikje 
Luki. Mager contributed decisively to these successes as a company 
commander and took part in innumerable operations at the head of his 
paratroopers. 


By then, the field tunic of the brave officer was decorated with the 
Luftwaffe Ground Combat Award, as well as the Wound Badge for a 
shrapnel wound. While in the military hospital, Mager learned of the 
unexpected death of his father, a retired hotel owner. 
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Promoted to Hauptmann on 1 March 1943, Mager was assigned as the 
adjutant of the newly formed Fallschirmjäger-Regiment 6 of the likewise 
newly formed 2. Fallschirmjäger-Division. He participated in the fighting at 
Shitomir, Kiev, Kirowograd and Kischinew, as well as the partially 
successful relief of the encircled forces at Tscherkassy. Pulled out of front- 
line service after taking heavy casualties, the division was reconstituted in 
peaceful France. By then Mager was the commander of the 
II./Fallschirmjäger-Regiment 6, which was commanded by Oberstleutnant 
Friedrich von der Heydte, a later recipient of the Oakleaves. 


All military concentrations, defensive fortifications, reserves and 
activities in the west were directed toward the anticipated invasion by the 
British and American forces from the United Kingdom. Gigantic gun 
emplacements and bunkers were established at key positions and the coastal 
sectors had been saturated with millions of mines and tank obstacles. While 
dozens of so-called security divisions with only moderate combat power 
were positioned along the coast itself, a few seasoned armored formations 
were located inland in waiting. They were to strike against the Allied 
beachheads. 


Mager after the award of the German Cross in Gold. 


Since the first blow would be delivered by airborne forces—following the 
German examples in Holland and Norway and at Korinth and Crete—The 
Commander-in-Chief West, Generalfeldmarschall von Rundstedt ordered 
appropriate countermeasures. Under the command of the famous 
Generaloberst Kurt Student, a leading figure in the history of the German 
airborne forces, elements of the JI Fallschirmjdger-Korps were designated 
to jump into the rear of enemy airborne landings and cut them off from their 
drop zones and the coast. Two hundred transport aircraft of the Luftwaffe had 
been assembled in the rear area for this purpose. 


But when two US and one British airborne division landed in Normandy 
during the night of 5/6 June 1944 as the first large formations, things turned 
out differently than planned. 
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Presentation of the Knight’s Cross by Generaloberst Student, the father of German airborne forces. 


One of the first small French towns that was attacked by US forces was the 
sleepy village of St. Mere Eglise, where Mager’s battalion was located! 
After being forced out of the town in a wild firefight, the overrun battalion 
mounted an immediate counterattack in the flank during the night. It had to be 
called off, however, due to a shortage of ammunition. By then, all three 
battalions of the regiment were in firefights, and the invasion along the coast 
started at first light. 


In the middle of this gigantic battlefield, Mager’s battalion was attached to 
the 91. Infanterie-Division and fought alongside elements of its Grenadier- 
Regiment 1058 and batteries of Artillerie-Regiment 191 at St. Come du 
Mont, where every building and street was contested. While the 
I./Grenadier-Regiment 1058 found itself cut off and badly battered, Mager’s 
veterans were able to hold out and conduct a few counterattacks. 


But when the battleships and cruisers along the coast opened fire on the 
small town with heavy-caliber fire, the Germans had to evacuate their 
positions. On 8 June, Oberstleutnant von der Heydte turned down an offer 
from the Americans to capitulate and launched a counterattack, with Mager’s 
men forming the main effort. The German paratroopers ejected their 
American counterparts from their positions, but they had to give up their 
gains when they were taken under naval artillery fire again. As a result, the 
last German position between the US beachheads at Utah and Omaha had 


fallen and the success of the risky invasion was assured.?” 
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Mager received the German Cross in Gold for his achievements, while the 
regiment was mentioned in the Wehrmacht Daily Report for its operations on 
the Cotentin Peninsula. By the end of operations on the Invasion Front, only 
60 men of the regiment had not been killed or wounded. Among the dead 
were Horst Trebes, a Knight’s Cross recipient and the commander of the 
III./Fallschirmjdger-Regiment o He had been one of the veterans of the 
enormously successful Fallschirm-Sturm-Regiment of 1940. Likewise killed 
was Gefreiter Herbert Peitsch of the 7./Fallschirmjäger-Regiment 6 (in 
Mager’s battalion), who was posthumously awarded the Knight’s Cross for 
his heroic achievements. Also awarded the famous neck order of the German 
armed forces was Oberfeldwebel Uhlig. He was one of Mager’s platoon 
leaders, but he had been “loaned” to the //./Fallschirmjdger-Regiment 6, 
when the award-worthy feat-of-arms was performed. 


After a partial reconstitution, the formation was deployed to Holland in 
September 1944, where it again fought against elite Allied paratrooper 
formations. During Operation “Market Garden’, two US and one British 
division and elements of one Polish airborne brigade attempted to take 
operationally important bridges over the Rhine. While two of the objectives 
were taken, the British 1st Airborne Division battled Waffen-SS armored and 
mechanized formations at Arnhem and was practically wiped out. A 
Kampfgruppe of Fallschirmjäger-Regiment 6, which had not been 
completely reconstituted, was employed in the area around Eindhoven. 


Hauptmann Mager operated with such success in positions around Tilburg 
that he was awarded the Knight’s Cross on 31 October 1944. 


A short while later, he reached the magic number of 50 in close-combat 
days—after numerous actions in the Soviet Union, some on the Invasion 
Front and the remainder during the withdrawal in the west—and was 
awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. At the time of his award, Mager 
was the third recipient of this decoration within the Luftwaffe. Like most of 
the Luftwaffe recipients, Mager was presented with the Army version of the 


award. 100 Mager’s adjutant, Oberleutnant Endres, also reached 50 days and 
was awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. Endres, who was wounded in 
Holland, was also unsuccessfully submitted for the Knight’s Cross. 
Oberstleutnant von der Heydte received the Oakleaves for his achievements 
in Holland. 
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Although the award of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold would have 
allowed a transfer to the rear area, Mager remained in the field with his 
forces. In the winter of 1944/1945, he participated in a special operation to 
occupy the operationally important passes over the Schnee-Eifel as part of 
the Ardennes offensive. 


Despite concerns about the difficult wooded and marshy terrain in the drop 
zone, the lack of information concerning the enemy dispositions and the poor 
training of the new replacements, the operation started on the night of 16/17 
December 1944. The operation seemed ill fated at the outset. Dropped too 
far apart, the paratroopers had to operate separately from one another in 
small Kampfgruppen. While some never established contact with the enemy, 
others were attacked by numerically superior US forces. As a result of 
damaged radio equipment, Mager’s Kampfgruppe was unable to inform the 
6. SS-Panzer-Armee of the results of its reconnaissance. Von der Heydte was 
wounded and captured. 


After the fiasco of the operation and the subsequent bogging down of the 
German offensive, Mager assembled his men to attempt the breakout to the 
east. Hauptmann Mager was badly wounded, but he and his men succeeded 
in reaching German lines. Days later, however, the German military hospital 


at Bogheim (near Aachen) was overrun by advancing US forces, and the 
patients were taken prisoner. Major Mager, who was in a critical situation, 
was evacuated to the American rear. 


Despite an emergency operation on the part of a US surgeon, the 
Hauptmann succumbed to his wounds on 1 January 1945. This information 
was discovered from a soldier returning home to Germany in 1946. The 
Knight’s Cross recipient was buried at the military cemetery at 
Königswinter-Ittenbach. The brave officer was posthumously promoted to 
Major. 
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Friedrich von der Heydte returned to Germany after the war, went into 
politics and became a reserve Brigadegeneral of the Bundeswehr. 


Author’s Note: Mager’s birth date is incorrectly listed as 17 January 1918 
in some sources. In addition, the frequently listed birth place of Wuppertal is 
also incorrect, according to the German Information Center (Deutsche 
Dienststelle). 


One of the most famous photographs of the Second World War—the Battle for Berlin was over. 


99 Of decisive importance for the Allies was not only their overwhelming 
air, land and sea numerical superiority, but also their logistical 
capabilities. By 12 June, 326,000 men, 104,000 tons of supplies and 
54,000 vehicles had been landed in France. While the German armed 
forces lost some 160,000 men between 6 June and 1 August, the Allies 
lost 122,000 men. By the middle of September, the German losses 
climbed another 320,000, in large part due to the prisoners taken in the 
Falaise Pocket. 


100 Most recipients received the Army version, since the Luftwaffe version 
had not been issued yet or was not readily available. The only known 
exceptions were seven personnel of Fallschirm-Panzer-Division 
“Hermann Göring”, who received the Luftwaffe version of the first 
level of the award at the end of 1944. 


SS-Untersturmführer Hermann Maringgele 
Born: 29 November 1911 in Tschars (Southern Tirolia / Austro- 
Hungarian Empire) 
Died: 21 July 2000 in Solingen (Nordrhein- Westphalia) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Winter 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 21 February 1945 
Knight’s Cross: 21 February 1945 
84 Days of Close Combat 
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General Assault Badge ofthe Army 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Black 


Forty-seven Patrols in the Budapest Pocket 


Even though Hermann Maringgele had the highest number of official close- 
combat days (84 have been recognized), was the recipient of the highest of 
awards and became a legend within the Waffen-SS as the result of his 
achievements in the Budapest Pocket, very little was known about him for a 
long time. 
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Born in Tschars on 29 November 1911 as the 10th child of an industrious 
mountain farmer, the modest boy grew up in an uncertain political 
atmosphere. His homeland of southern Tirolia had been a scene of discontent 
since time immemorial between the Austro-Hungarian Empire and the 


various states of Italy. It had been the cause of innumerable political and 
even military disputes. 


After the defeat of the Austro-Hungarian Empire in World War I, the area 
known for its mountains and valleys changed hands again, with the result that 
the 8-year-old Maringgele had to attend school in two languages—Italian and 
German. He later took vocational training in the hotel industry and served his 
compulsory military service in the Italian Army in 1932/1933, before he 
started his professional life. In 1935, he was recalled to duty and served in 
the war in Abyssinia—now Ethiopia. He was not released from duty until 
1937, when he finally restarted his civilian life. 


SS-Untersturmftihrer Hermann Maringgele in what appears to be an original photograph of him, 
which has not been retouched, showing him wearing the Knight’s Cross and the Close Combat Clasp 
in Gold. 

In 1939, fascist Italy allied itself with Germany in the war, and Maringgele 
volunteered for the German armed forces in January 1940. After his basic 
training, he was transferred to the Waffen-SS, where he received the rank of 
SS-Rottenführer and served in SS-Kavallerie-Regiment I of the newly 
forming SS-Kavallerie-Brigade. The commander of this horse-mounted and 
highly motivated formation was the future SS-Gruppenftihrer and Swords 
recipient, Hermann Fegelein. 


In June 1941, the cavalrymen moved out of Poland to attack the Soviet 
Union along with motorized elements of the Waffen-SS. Even if the tone was 
set by armored fighting vehicles, aircraft and modern equipment, the mobile 
riders had important missions to accomplish in the vast expanse of the land. 


Maringgele was in charge of a section of cavalry during the initial 
advance, and he distinguished himself in a number of patrols and assaults. 
After proving his mettle in the winter fighting of 1941/1942, he was awarded 
the Iron Cross, Second Class. The spring of 1942 saw the regiment take 
heavy casualties in the defensive fighting in the Wjasma—Rshew sector west 
of Moscow. Maringgelle showed bravery once again and, by June 1942, was 
awarded both the Iron Cross, First Class and the General Assault Badge. By 
then he had also been promoted to SS-Scharftihrer, and his cavalry troop 
increasingly saw infantry-type operations, which meant the accumulation of 
close-combat days in his military record book. It is unclear, however, when 
the brave cavalryman received the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze. 


After being badly wounded in August 1942—he was hit by a rifle round— 
SS-Oberscharführer Maringgele spent considerable time in a military 
hospital recuperating before he was transferred to the SS cavalry 
replacement battalion in Warsaw. 


In 1943, he was reassigned back to his old formation, which had been 
redesignated as SS-Kavallerie-Regiment 15 in the meantime. He became a 
platoon leader in the 2./SS-Kavallerie-Regiment 15. The regimental 
commander at the time was the later Knight’s Cross recipient, Oswald 
Krauss. The regiment was part of the 8. SS-Kavallerie-Division “Florian 
Geyer”. The existence of a such a division in 1943 underscored the 
importance of horse-mounted cavalry, even at that late date. In the summer of 
1943, Maringgele and his comrades proved their abilities in the hard fighting 
around Kharkov. The year 1944 saw withdrawals through the Ukraine, 
Rumania and, finally, defensive fighting in Hungary. 


When a Soviet offensive encircled Budapest in a pincers movement in late 
1944, large portions of the division were also caught in the pocket. This 
signaled the start of the finest hour for the former hotel employee. By then, 
Maringgele had been promoted to SS-Hauptscharführer and had received the 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver. He enjoyed the reputation of being an expert 
in small-unit tactics and being an unflappable combatant. His battalion 


commander appreciated these qualities and gave the man from South Tirol 
innumerable tough missions over the course of the weeks that followed. He 
also give hima great deal of freedom of action. 


Some 150,000 German and Hungarian defenders from all branches of 
service and from different corps and divisions fought in the outskirts, streets 
and buildings of burning Budapest against a numerically superior force. At 
the same time, Maringgele’s platoon went out on patrol, day-in and day-out. 


Whether it was going against a machine-gun bunker or a Soviet-occupied 
building, a command post, a signals detachment or a supply unit near the 
fighting, they were all knocked out by Maringgelle and his men. As a result of 
his achievements, he was awarded the German Cross in Gold by radio on 28 
January 1945. By the end of February 1945, the SS-Hauptscharftihrer 
carried out 47 such patrols successfully against enemy targets in the Budapest 
Pocket. By doing so, he considerably exceeded the 50 close-combat days 
needed—in the end, he had a total of 84. 


Maringgele as an SS-Oberscharfiihrer at the SS cavalry replacement battalion in Warsaw. 


When it was apparent that the end of the pocket could not be delayed much 
longer, orders were issued to break out to the west independently. While 
many of the Kampfgruppen, companies and small groups of soldiers were 
held back by the Soviet defensive fire—in the end, some 120,000 men laid 
down their arms in the Hungarian capital—a Kampfgruppe led by 
Maringgele was able to make it through to German lines after intense 
firefights. Sixty men under his command reached the German lines, dozens of 
kilometers from the edge of the pocket. 


Directly after their successful breakout attempt, Maringgele was ordered 
to report to the Führer and personally present his impressions of the fighting. 
In this he was joined by another comrade from the division, who also 
successfully broke out, SS-Obersturmftihrer Joachim Boosfeld. 


Since both of them had satisfied the award criteria in the pocket, they were 
presented the Close Combat Clasp in Gold, as well as the Knight’s Cross for 
their successful escape. In addition, Hermann Maringgele was given a 
battlefield commission. At the end of the war, he wound up in US captivity 
while serving as an SS-Untersturmftihrer and company commander at a SS 
cavalry replacement battalion. He was divested of his valuable decorations 
by his captors. 


It has been claimed over and over again that Maringgele committed 
suicide while a prisoner of war. That is completely false. The former 
cavalryman did not return to his homeland after the war. Instead, he remained 
in Germany and, started a family and lived in Solingen. Up until his death on 
21 July 2000, he participated in very few veteran’s events, rarely received 
visitors and attempted to work through his wartime experiences. 


Major Helmut Meitzel 


Born: 24 April 1920 in Wabern (Hessia) 
Died: 9 July 2004 in Bad Wildungen (Hessia) 


Kirk 


Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Not awarded 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Summer 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 29 September 1943 
Knight’s Cross: 27 July 1944 
75 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Bronze 
Mention in the Wehrmacht Daily Report 
Recognition Certificate ofthe Army 
Listing in the Army Honor Roll 
Individual Tank Destruction Strip 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Gold 


Flown Out of the Hell of Stalingrad 


Born on 24 April 1920 in Hessia, Helmut Meitzel volunteered for military 
service the day after he finished school. He had just turned 18. By 1939, he 
was already an Unteroffizier. At the start of the war, he was a squad leader 
in Infanterie-Regiment (mot.) 15 ofthe 29. Infanterie-Division (mot.). 


He was awarded the Iron Cross, Second Class for bravery after the Polish 
Campaign. Due to his achievements and the help of far-sighted superiors, the 
20-year-old was selected for officer training. Meitzel returned to his 
regiment in the summer of 1940 after attending the military academy at 


Doberitz and being commissioned a Leutnant. He was designated as a 
platoon leader in his former battalion. 
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When the division fought in the Blitz campaign against the Western 
Powers, it was extraordinarily successful. The division commander at the 
time, Generalmajor Willibald von Langermann, received the Knight’s Cross 
for his achievements. While Meitzel’s regimental commander, the decisive 
Oberst Wessel, likewise received the high neck order, the young Leutnant 
had to content himself with the Iron Cross, First Class. The “Falcon” 
Division—as the 29. Infanterie-Division (mot) was  known—had 
continuously broken through the Allied lines at Stonne, Sedan, along the 
Marne and at Belfort, supported armored formations and forced enemy 
formations to surrender. 
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Major Helmut Meitzel receives his Knight’s Cross from the hands of his division commander, 
Generalleutnant Walter Fries, who ultimately received the Swords to the Knight’s Cross. Although 
the paperwork for Meitzel was submitted for him as a Hauptmann, he was clearly promoted to 
Major by the time of the actual presentation of the award. 

Transported to the Soviet Union in 1941 after a lengthy tour of garrison 
duty, the division earned additional laurels at Zelwa, the Stalin Line, outside 
of Smolensk and in the Desna Bend. Leutnant Meitzel, still a platoon leader, 
survived two wounds. When the fighting reached the outskirts of Moscow in 
the winter of 1941/1942, the brave grenadiers of Infanterie-Regiment (mot.) 
15 not only had to suffer murderous temperatures but also the unbreakable 
defensive spirit of the Red Army. Despite the setback there, the regimental 


commander, Oberst Wessel, became the 76th member of the German armed 
forces to receive the Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross, which reflected again 
on the great successes of his regiment. 


Meitzel was promoted to Oberleutnant during the springtime fighting in 
the center sector of the Eastern Front, where he commanded the A. 
(MG)/Infanterie-Regiment (mot.) 15. Despite his age—only 22—he was one 
of the most experienced fighters in the regiment. When the summer offensive 
started, the division advanced through the Ukraine as far as the great bend in 
the Don. 
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Some of Meitzel’s many awards, presented chronologically. First two: German Cross in Gold and the 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold. Next two: Army Recognition Certificate signed by Hitler and the 
Wound Badge in Gold. 
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Knight’s Cross. 


In August, the assault in the direction of Stalingrad was started. Although 
the German forces took most of the city in hard fighting, they were shaken by 
a surprisingly well prepared counteroffensive along the flanks in November 
and were encircled! Although there were 17 combat-capable divisions in the 
pocket and a specially assembled armored field army attempted a relief in 
the winter, the encircled 6. Armee of Oakleaves recipient Generaloberst 
Paulus did not survive the ordeal. 


During the weeks-long fighting, which were second-to-none in terms of 
intensity and determination, both sides suffered horrific losses, not to 
mention the citizenry of the city that was drawn into the chaos. Employed in 
the southern part of the city, the once-proud “Falcon” Division steadily 
shrunk under the hammer blows of the Red Army. Oberleutnant Meitzel led 
his emaciated men, who were increasingly bereft of equipment and support 
from heavy weapons, in dozens of defensive engagements, before he was 
badly wounded on 10 January 1943 with a wound to the lower thigh. After he 
had survived at least 30 days of close combat in the pocket—towards the 
end, he was the leader of the only functional Kampfgruppe of the regiment— 
the young Oberleutnant had the good fortune to be one of the last to be flown 
out of the Hell of Stalingrad in a transport aircraft. Hindered by snow and 


ice, attacked by fighter aircraft, shot at by antiaircraft guns and tortured by 
what they witnessed at the over-filled airstrips, the transport pilots of the 
Luftwaffe had saved thousands in the sorties flown over the months. 
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After Oberleutnant Meitzel had recovered from his wounds, he received 
orders in the spring of 1943 to report to the “Falcon” Division, which was in 
the process of being reconstituted and reorganized as the 29. 
Panzergrenadier-Division. He was given command of the Headquarters 
Company of his old regiment, which had been redesignated as 
Panzergrenadier-Regiment 15. In the summer of 1943, the “new” division 
received its baptism of fire. 


Under the command of Generalmajor Walter Fries, a seasoned veteran, 
the division arrived on Sicily and fought against the US forces that had 
already landed and were under the command of the famous US general, 
George Patton. During the hard defensive fighting at Palermo and Messina, 
Meitzel accumulated another 20 days of close combat at the head of his 
soldiers. On 29 September 1943, he became the fourth member of the 
German armed forces to receive the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. With an 
ultimate total of 75 close-combat days, the battle-seasoned company 
commander must be counted as one of the most experienced members of the 
German armed forces in this regard. Forced back to the Italian mainland at 
Calabria by British forces, the grenadiers of the division, along with some 
elite forces, were able to demonstrate at Salerno what defensive successes 
the Germans were still capable of. Although several divisions of the US 
Army had landed along the southwest coast of Italy and were supported by 
naval gunfire and ample artillery—both on the ground and from the air—the 
German forces that counterattacked almost succeeded in driving the invasion 
forces back into the sea. It was not until the heavy fighting at Altavilla and 
Albanelle that the Germans had to defer to the numerical superiority of the 
US forces. 


As an Oberst in the Bundeswehr. 


This was followed by continuous operations for Meitzel and his soldiers 
at the famous Monte Cassino and at the American beachhead at Anzio- 
Nettuno. While Generalleutnant Fries received the Oakleaves on behalf of 
his brave division, Meitzel, who had been promoted to Hauptmann on 1 July 
1943, was also showered with awards. The commander of the 
II./Panzergrenadier-Regiment 15 received an Army Recognition Certificate, 
was listed in the Army Honor Roll, was presented with the German Cross in 
Gold and was given a by-name mention in the Wehrmacht Daily Report! His 
battle-seasoned regimental commander, Oberst Max Ulich, received the 
Knight’s Cross. After fighting south of Rome, Meitzel was wounded for the 
eighth time during the battle for Florence, where he received shrapnel in the 
face and the upper thigh. He stayed with his forces, however, and his 
battalion was able to successfully fend off Allied attacks in such a manner 


that his division commander recommended him for the Knight’s Cross. After 
turning just 24, he was also given an expedited promotion to Major. He was 
one of the youngest men to hold this rank in the entire millions-strong German 
Army! A short while later, Meitzel was entrusted with the acting command of 
Panzergrenadier-Regiment 71 by his division commander. 


In October 1944, Meitzel was forbidden from further service at the front 
and transferred to Germany, where he was a class advisor at the Armor 
School near Brünn. It was there that the highly decorated officer remained 
until the end of the war. 
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After trying his hand at a wide variety of jobs—a failed attempt to raise 
fur-bearing animals, work as a sales representative and the operation of a 
small bed and breakfast—Meitzel was able to don the uniform again in 1956. 
He was accepted into the newly formed Bundeswehr on account of his 
special qualifications. Among other duty positions, Meitzel served in the 
headquarters of Panzergrenadier-Brigade 4, before he became the chief-of- 
staff of the 77. Panzergrenadier-Division as an Oberstleutnant in 1965. He 
later received a leading position at the Leadership Academy of the 
Bundeswehr, a service institution similar to the US Army’s Command and 
General Staff College. Oberst Meitzel headed the directorate for map 
exercises and ended his career in 1979 as the commandant of the Military 
Police and Staff School at Sonthofen. 


His oldest son also entered the Bundeswehr, where he ended his career as 
an Oberstleutnant in the signal corps. His brother was a reserve officer 
candidate in the airborne forces. Oberst a.D. Meitzel died on 9 July 2004 in 
his hometown community. 


Author’s Note: I am indebted to Helmut Meitzel and his family for making 
documents available. Unfortunately, Oberst Meitzel died before the book 
was finished. 


SS-Hauptsturmführer Werner Meyer 


Born: 18 September 1919 in Pasewalk (Pomerania) 


Died: 17 August 1996 in Kirchbarkau near Kiel (Schleswig- 
Holstein) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 1 August 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 30 January 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 12 April 1945 
Knight’s Cross: 4 May 1944 
59 Days of Close Combat 


Kick 


Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Gold 


The 59th Close-Combat Day Was the Most Important One 


When SS-Hauptsturmführer Werner Meyer moved out to attack on 22 
March 1945, he could look back upon 27 months of combat, 12 wounds and 
58 days of close combat. Although he was only 25 years old, he had already 
seen a lot in his life. At the head of a Kampfgruppe from SS-Panzer- 
Grenadier-Regiment “Germania”, he broke though enemy positions for the 
last time at Jenö in Hungary. In his 59th day of close combat, he cleared a 
path for his regiment and saved it from being wiped out. 


KKK 
Born in a small village in Pomerania on 18 September 1919 as the son of 


an ex Vizefeldwebel and a master saddle maker, Meyer chose the military for 
his profession in 1938 and joined SS-Standarte “Germania”. This elite 


regiment became his second “home” until 1945, and it helped bring out the 
best qualities of the young man, who was still reticent and scrawny. SS- 
Rottenführer Meyer participated in the Polish Campaign in the /./SS- 
Standarte “Germania”. After the fighting at Warsaw, Meyer’s regiment was 
immediately moved to the Western Front, where it was incorporated into the 
newly forming SS-Verfügungs-Division. Meyer saw action in Holland in the 
Western Campaign as a company headquarters section messenger, and he 
received the Iron Cross, Second Class for his bravery while serving in that 
capacity. In June 1940, he became the first enlisted man in the regiment to 
receive the Iron Cross, First Class for the special bravery he had shown in 
infantry fighting. 

Promoted to SS-Unterscharführer on 1 September 1941, Meyer received 
responsibilities as a squad leader in the Soviet Union and again distinguished 
himself. Later on, he received five days of close combat retroactively for 
these first few months on the Eastern Front. His leadership qualities in both 
combat and in the daily handling of his men were so strong that he was 
admitted to officer training in November 1941, after surviving a wound. 


Werner Meyer in a retouched photograph showing him as an SS-Obersturmftihrer. The Knight’s 
Cross appears to have been added. 


>. 


Second from the viewer’s right among comrades. This was probably at some awards presentation. 
Meyer had already been awarded the German Cross in Gold and the Close Combat Clasp in Silver 
when this image was taken. 

Commissioned an SS-Untersturmführer on 21 June 1942, Meyer returned 
to his regiment in the fall and became the adjutant of the /./SS-Panzer- 
Grenadier-Regiment “Germania”, which had been transferred to SS- 
Division “Wiking” by that point. In addition to his duties and the demands of 
the headquarters, an adjutant always had to be prepared to fill in for a 
combat leader. Meyer was able to accumulate even more close-combat days 
as a result. 


As an adjutant, the young officer even had to help out the regiment, when 
he assumed acting command of the //./SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment 
“Germania”. He underwent his first test as an acting commander on Hill 701 
along the Terek Front in the Caucasus. Meyer held his own lines, properly 
estimated the over-all situation and launched an immediate counterattack at 
the right moment. In January 1943, he filled in for a platoon leader in the 
1./SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment “Germania”. He participated in 


nighttime close combat, and was able to hold a Soviet battalion at bay with 
only 24 men. A short time after that, Meyer was sent on a combat patrol, 
during which he captured 10 trucks and was able to knock out two antitank 
guns. 

After the withdrawal from the Caucasus, the division received a 
battlefield reconstitution. Herbert Gille, who became famous in his own 
right, succeed the famous Felix Steiner in command of the division. Later on, 
Gille received the Swords and would prove to be one of the most highly 
decorated division commanders of the Waffen-SS. He ended the war as the 
Commanding General of the TE SS-Panzer-Korps. 


The most famous daredevil of the division, however, was Meyer’s 
immediate superior, SS-Hauptsturmftihrer Hans Dorr. As the commander of 
the ./SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment “Germania”, Dorr had witnessed 
hundreds of days of combat. Some of those were side-by-side with his 
trusted adjutant, Werner Meyer. By the end of the war, Dorr received the 
Swords to the Knight’s Cross. 
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Meyer’s list of close-combat days for presentation of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. 
By June of 1943, Meyer left his adjutant duties and assumed command of 


the 1./SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment “Germania”. He was wounded for 
the fourth time a short while later during the fighting at Kursk. Visiting him in 


the hospital, Dorr personally presented Meyer with the Close Combat Clasp 
in Bronze, which had been awarded to him on 1 August. By then, Meyer had 
already accumulated 23 days of close combat during the accomplishment of 
his many missions. 

SS-Untersturmftihrer Joachim Krüger, who had assumed acting command 
of the company when Meyer was wounded, was later killed in the Soviet 
Union that same summer. He received the Knight’s Cross posthumously for 
his feats-of-arms at Kursk. 


Reserve Oberstleutnant in the Bundeswehr. 
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SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Division “Wiking” proved itself in the fighting at 
Kiev, Kharkov and along the Donez in the months that followed. Meyer was 


wounded again when he returned to his company, but he did not hold back in 
the rear. He spared neither himself nor his soldiers and experienced close- 
combat days 25-29 in close succession in November at Ssekirna. He was 
awarded the German Cross in Gold on 23 November 1943 for his 
achievements in battle and his service as a company commander. 


The fighting in the Tscherkassy Pocket demanded the utmost of the men of 
the “Viking” Division. Encircled along with five Army divisions by the 
Soviets, the SS soldiers held out for 21 days in their field-expedient 
positions and repelled attack after attack. Promoted to SS-Obersturmftihrer 
on 30 January 1944, Meyer led his company in hard fighting at 
Schanderowka and Orlowatz, among other places. In an especially successful 
feat-of-arms, he and his men eliminated several flamethrower positions, an 
antitank-gun position and the trench line of a Soviet battalion. When Meyer 
and several soldiers fought their way to the entrance of a large headquarters 
bunker, a Soviet regimental commander committed suicide. In additional 
fighting in that sector, the /./SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment “Germania” 
knocked out seven T 34’s using shaped charges and magnetic mines. 


When a relief force was finally able to partially clear a path to the 
encircled soldiers after three weeks, Dorr and Meyer, side by side, were the 
last ones to cross the partially frozen Lisjanka to freedom. During the 
battlefield reconstitution of the division that followed, Meyer received the 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver, which had already been approved in January 
1944 for his 38 days of close combat. In addition, he received the Knight’s 
Cross for his great achievements in the pocket, where the division had 
sustained heavy casualties. Meyer spent some time in an auxiliary military 
field hospital, convalescing from his wounds. By the end of the war, he was 
no stranger to military hospitals, dressing stations and other military medical 
facilities. 


AM 
At a gala event for the Knight’s Cross Association as one of its regional leaders. 


After additional quiet convalescent duty at the SS mechanized infantry 
training and replacement battalion in Ellwangen, Meyer returned to the front 
in July 1944, where he reassumed command of his former company. The 
fighting withdrawal in White Russia and Poland saw defensive engagements 
at such places as Pruska-Wollinowo, Dworzec, Augustynka and Helenow, 
which brought Meyer’s close-combat tally up to 50 days on 9 August 1944. 


Since there were more important things to do during the critical situations 
at the front and during the constant fighting, the tallies were not processed 
until much later, meaning that Meyer was not submitted for the Close Combat 
Clasp in Gold at the time. He sustained his 12th wound in the middle of 
August, but not before he had racked up an additional eight close-combat 
days at Kury and Dzieoly. 


He did not return to the front until February 1945. Unfortunately, that was 
only a few days after Dorr sustained the mortal wound that cost the life of the 
hard-boiled front-line warrior. Dorr died in a military hospital without 
seeing Meyer again. 

Promoted to SS-Hauptsturmftihrer, Meyer initially served as_ the 
regimental adjutant, which was under the command of SS- 
Obersturmbannführer Karl Bühler at the time. Meyer witnessed the fighting 
in Hungary and the threatened encirclement of the division at Lake Balaton. 
On 22 March 1945, Meyer participated in his 59th close-combat day, as 
indicated at the beginning of the section. It was only then, just before the 


capitulation, that Meyer received notice that he and 20 other “Vikings” had 
received the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. 


The bled-white regiment saw the end of the war in Austria, where it 
surrendered to American forces. 
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After being released from captivity, the former officer started a new life as 
a carpenter, before he became a business instructor. In addition to this, the 
energetic teacher directed a professional photography school and also took 
advantage of the opportunity to exercise an officer’s responsibility again as a 
reservist. He eventually rose to a reserve Oberstleutnant after participating 
in several training exercises with mechanized infantry forces. Meyer was 
able to contribute a great deal of experience and oversight wherever he 
participated. Appearing in a Bundeswehr uniform, Meyer had the sad duty of 
accompanying the casket of his former commander, Herbert Gille, in 1966. 


He was a welcome member of the Knight’s Cross Association, and the 
pensioner assumed duties as the head of the section in Kiel in 1983. Meyer 
died on 17 August 1996. 


Oberstleutnant Walter Misera 


Born: 14 July 1906 in Vogelsgrün (Saxony) 
Died: 27 September 1993 in Nuremberg (Franconia) 


Kick 


Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 23 March 1945 
Knight’s Cross: 23 August 1943 
Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross (569): 2 September 1944 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Gold 


The Only Knight’s Cross Recipient of His Regiment 


Born in the small Saxon town of Vogelsgrün on 14 July 1906, the 
powerfully built Walter Misera decided to become a soldier at the age of 18 
and signed up for 12 years in the Reichswehr. During this period he served in 
both /nfanterie-Regiment 11 and Infanterie-Regiment 53 as a squad leader, 
a company-level instructor, an orderly room noncommissioned officer and, 
finally, as a company first sergeant or Spieß, as the position was known in 
German soldier slang. Oberfeldwebel Misera entered the reserves in 1936, 
in which he was listed as a reserve Leutnant in Infanterie-Regiment 103. 
The short period until the start of the Second World War was spent by Misera 


as an administrative official in a small city. 
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He was recalled to active service for the Polish Campaign and, as a result 
of his extensive experience, was employed as a platoon leader in the newly 
formed Infanterie-Regiment 414 of the 209. Infanterie-Division. His 
division did not see combat in Poland, however, since it was stationed in the 
west in the event of an Allied attack and was deactivated by the end of 1940. 


On 1 January 1940, Misera was promoted to Oberleutnant. He was soon 
transferred to a formation that would see combat, serving during the Western 
Campaign in 1940 as an acting commander of the 8./Infanterie-Regiment 
515 of the 294. Infanterie-Division. The division, known as the “four-leaf 
clover” division because of its unit insignia, fought in Belgium and northern 
France, before it occupied positions along the coast after the victory that was 
handed to the Germans at Dunkirk. In anticipation of possible British 
invasions from the sea, the division remained along the coast during the 
second phase of the Western Campaign. Over the next few months, it also 
remained in the peaceful rear area and secured the boundary with unoccupied 
France as part of the 7. Armee. Although he was a successful company 
commander, Misera remained without any war decorations up to that point in 
time. All that changed during the Campaign in the Balkans, when he received 
the Iron Cross, Second Class as part of the successful operations against the 
Yugoslavian and British forces. He showed himself to be a good combat 
leader. 


Three views of Major Misera after receiving the Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross (No. 569). It 
appears he is wearing the Close Combat Clasp in Silver, since he was not awarded the highest level of 
that award until March 1945. 

It was in the Soviet Union, however, that feats-of-arms were accomplished 
and decorations received that distinguished the former career 
noncommissioned officer from millions of other brave soldiers. 


Misera commanded his 8./Infanterie-Regiment 515 in the middle of the 
fighting for Kiev and Kharkov and received the Iron Cross, First Class, as 
well as the Wound Badge, after the fighting in the winter of 1941/1942. After 
proving himself again in the fighting during the spring of 1942, the recently 


promoted Hauptmann was given acting command of the //./Jnfanterie- 
Regiment 515. 


The division was part of the XXIX. Armee-Korps during the summer 
offensive of 1942 and marched through the Ukraine, the “breadbasket of 
Mother Russia”, as far as the Don. There, Misera participated in the events 
that surrounded Stalingrad. The “four-leaf clover” division fought outside of 
the city and the later encirclement, where it was engaged in defensive 
fighting of the most intense kind at the end of 1942 and the beginning of 1943. 
It was occasionally allocated to the Italian 8th Army and was also a part of 
Armee-Korps “Hollidt” later on, where it was an operational reserve. 


The division stood firm along the hot spot of the Mius in the spring of 
1943, and the hard positional fighting, the numerous counterattacks and the 
personally led operations brought the acting battalion commander numerous 
close-combat days, resulting in the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze. He 
received the German Cross in Gold in March 1943. Misera was promoted to 
Major on 1 June 1943, a fact that did not deter the field-grade officer from 
participating in the trench warfare day-in and day-out with a dedication that 
he considered to be a matter of course. He and his battalion played a 
significant role in turning back many a Soviet attack in the Kalitwa sector. 
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Award certificate for the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. 


The Major paid for his courage with a gunshot wound to the stomach, 
which he sustained at pointblank range during close combat, in July of that 
year. While in the hospital and recovering from several operations, Misera 
learned that he had been recommended for the Knight’s Cross for the 
successful operations of his battalion. Out of the seven Knight’s Cross 
recipients of the 294. Infanterie-Division, Misera remained the only one 
from his regiment, since it was deactivated on 2 November 1943. 


Misera was sent to a regiment command course at the Infantry School at 
Berlin-Döberitz to prepare him for higher command. When he returned to the 
front in July 1944, it was on fire from one end to the other. Although he was 
only a Major, Misera was given command of Divisions-Kampfgruppe 95, 
which had been formed from the remnants of the badly battered 95. 


Infanterie-Division. It was committed to the fighting in the Kowno sector in 
Lithuania. Given only a handful of infantry, antitank elements, light artillery 
and some combat engineers, Misera’s command stood firm against the 
enemy’s numerical superiority , defended his designated positions and even 
conducted immediate counterattacks. When his Kampfgruppe took back an 
operationally important crossroads at Seta and pulled the fat out of the fire 
for a neighboring formation as a result, he was awarded the Oakleaves to the 
Knight’s Cross on 2 September 1944! He was the 569th member of the 
German armed forces to be so honored, and the 38-year-old officer was also 
promoted to Oberstleutnant (1 September 1944). His many high awards, his 
more than 40 days of close combat—he had already been awarded the Close 
Combat Clasp in Silver—and the fact that he had been wounded four times 
caused him to be highly respected among the soldiers and highly regarded 
among the junior officer corps. 
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As a result of the chaotic conditions in the fall of 1944, Divisions- 
Kampfgruppe 95, and one of its core formations, Grenadier-Regiment 278, 
of which Oberstleutnant Misera was the official commander, was 
consolidated with other formations to form a reconstituted 94. Infanterie- 
Division. The formations were employed in East Prussia, and the battalions, 
some of which were combat inexperienced, suffered heavy casualties at 
Tauroggen, Königsberg and Memel. During this fighting, Misera was 
wounded for the fifth time. Nonetheless, he accumulated additional close- 
combat days and reached his 50th in March 1945 along the so-called 
Samland Front. On 23 March 1945, he received the Close Combat Clasp in 
Gold and became one of the most highly decorated officers of the infantry. 
The man from Saxony assumed command of one of the Kampfgruppen of the 
1. Infanterie-Division, capitulating to the Red Army on 9 May 1945. It is not 
known how long the Oberstleutnant had to endure Soviet captivity. 


At a gala event for the Knight’s Cross Association as its treasurer. 
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After the war, he became a high-ranking member of the Knight’s Cross 
Association. He was the organization’s treasurer from 1968 until 1978, 
before he turned over that office to the former Oberleutnant Walter Joseph. 


The former Oakleaves recipient died in Nuremberg on 27 September 
1993. 


Major der Reserve Emil Moller 


Born: 19 November 1916 in Bielefeld (Nordrhein- Westphalia) 
Died: 10 July 1993 in Bielefeld (Nordrhein- Westphalia) 


Kick 


Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 7 July 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 27 October 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 10 December 1943 

Knight’s Cross: 26 October 1943 
65 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
Army Recognition Certificate 
Mention in the Army Honor Roll 
Star of Rumania with Swords 
Bulgarian Bravery Medal, 4th Class 
Individual Tank Destruction Strip 
German Cross in Gold 
Crimea Shield 
Wound Badge in Gold 


65 Close-Combat Days, 13 Wounds and 15 Awards 


The enemy had broken out of the his bridgehead at Baranow with several 
battle-seasoned divisions and was supported by heavy tanks and constantly 
attacking fighter-bombers. Weakened by the heavy casualties sustained during 
the last few months and only insufficiently supported by the overwhelmed 
Luftwaffe, the lines of the 72. Infanterie-Division collapsed after offering 
brave resistance. Pockets of resistance were eliminated by direct fire from T 


34’s and the rear-area services were overrun. The pitiful remnants of 
Kampfgruppen pulled back to the west in a disorderly fashion. 


Grenadier-Regiment 124 had been hit especially hard. In the space of a 
few days, it had lost a battalion commander, two company commanders, a 
number of platoon leaders and some battle-tested noncommissioned officers. 
The acting regimental commander, reserve Major Emil Moller, suffered his 
13th wound in the heavy fighting. He had the good fortune in the chaos of the 
defeat to be able to reach the safety of the rear area with a medical company. 


The brave officer had never availed himself of the opportunity to leave the 
front after he had received the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. He continued to 
fight and, in the end, had an estimated 65 days of close combat. 
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Hauptmann Emil Moller in a formal portrait sittng after the receipt of the Knight’s Cross. It is not 
known whether the Close Combat Clasp is in Silver or Gold, since the date the photograph was taken 
is not known. 

Emil Moller was born on 19 November 1916 as the son of a manual 
laborer in Bielefeld, who was serving in the Great War at the time. The 
father made it home in one piece and was able to send his son to a college- 
preparatory school, despite the modest income. At the age of 21, the young 
man volunteered for Infanterie-Regiment 18 in Detmold. In June of 1939, he 
became an officer candidate and was sent to the infantry school at Döberitz 
as a Fahnenjunker. He was assigned to the newly formed 72. Infanterie- 
Division after finishing several courses. He was commissioned a Leutnant at 


the division on 1 April 1940, whereupon he was designated a platoon leader 
in Infanterie-Regiment 124. 


Emil Moller showed himself to be a natural combat leader and 
demonstrated courage, circumspection and good leadership qualities in the 
Campaign in the West. He was at the head of his platoon at La Fére and in the 
bridgehead over the Marne at Nanteuil. After just a few combat operations, 
the young Leutnant was hit by small-arms fire in the chest, and the round 
lodged just a few centimeters from his heart! After being released from the 
hospital, he was awarded the Iron Cross, Second Class for his achievements. 
When the German armed forces launched a surprise pincers attack in the 
Balkans in April 1941, there was hard fighting and forced marches through 
the Greek mountain ranges. The men of /nfanterie-Regiment 124 broke 
through the Metaxas Line, which was stubbornly defended by the Greeks and 
hewn into the mountain cliffs. They participated in the occupation of Saloniki 
and Athens. Möller was already a company commander during this 
campaign; at the end of it, he received the Iron Cross, First Class and the 
Infantry Assault Badge in Silver. 


In the Soviet Union, the 72. Infanterie-Division encountered a foe who 
always made his enemies pay, even if he initially fled and suffered great 
defeats. At Odessa, in Kischinew, during the fighting for the crossings over 
the Dnjestr at Dubossary and as part of the assault against the narrows at 
Perekop, Möller and the men of the 2./Infanterie-Regiment 124 became 
acquainted first hand with the determination of many Red Army soldiers. 
When Moller, promoted to reserve Oberleutnant on 1 April 1942, started to 
lead patrols in the Crimea, he was already the recipient of the Wound Badge 
in Gold! Although wounded four times in the lower thigh, once in the head, 
once in the upper thigh and once in the arm, the company commander, who 
was always unsparing of himself, usually remained with his men. 


Oberleutnant Moller led countless assaults, night-time actions and patrols 
during the siege of Sevastopol. In the process of the bloody fighting for Fort 
164, the assault of the heights at Sapun and the engagements around 
Kadykowka, he earned additional awards. But the presentation of the German 
Cross in Gold, an Army Recognition Certificate and two foreign awards did 
little to lessen the pain of two more wounds. With his arm still in a sling, 


Moller reported to the commander of Infanterie-Regiment 124, 
Oberstleutnant Hermann Hohn, as the regimental adjutant. 


Over the next few months, the grenadiers of the division endured the 
fighting in the Rshew salient. In his capacity as adjutant, Emil Moller 
constantly had to stand in for company commanders and become a patrol 
leader. For instance, he became the acting commander of the 4.//nfanterie- 
Regiment 124 for a few weeks in February 1943. In a very confusing battle 
situation, he also assumed acting command of the /./Infanterie-Regiment 124 
for a while, even though he was still only an Oberleutnant. In May 1943, 
Moller was promoted to reserve Hauptmann and experienced the 
withdrawal to the west from the Rshew area. In the area around Orel, the 72. 
Infanterie-Division helped slow down the Soviet “shock” offensive that 
followed. 


By then, Moller was known as one of the toughest fighters of the division. 
In July, he received the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze. The officer from 
Westphalia was given command of the //./Grenadier-Regiment 266, where 
he continued to collect close-combat days and was no stranger to risk when it 
concerned himself. One time, when a Soviet attack penetrated a portion of the 
main line of resistance with tanks that were supported by infantry and 
Moller’s regiment launched an immediate counterattack, the Hauptmann 
knocked out a T 34 with a Teller mine. It did not take long for Möller to 
reach 30 days of close combat as the result of that and similar actions. On 27 
October 1943, he was awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Silver. By then, 
he had been wounded nine times in operations, the last time in the arm during 
close combat. 


During the difficult fighting around Orel as part of Armee-Korps Rendulic, 
both Möller’s former commander, Oberst Hohn, and he received the Knight’s 
Cross for their parts in successes enjoyed during immediate counterattacks or 
the retaking of positions that had been lost. During the subsequent fighting 
that winter, the Hauptmann saw his 50th day of close combat and was 
awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. As a result, he was one of the 
highest-ranking officers in the Army to receive the award at that rank at the 
time. He used the special leave he was awarded to marry his fiancée of many 
years. He returned to the front in January 1944, where he was given 


command of the /./Grenadier-Regiment 266. His mettle was tested anew 
during the fighting to break out of the Tscherkassy Pocket. 


Another view of Möller from his Knight’s Cross sitting. Note the partially visible Tank Destruction 
Strip. 

Together with other divisions of the Army and the Waffen-SS—in all, some 
60,000 men—the 72. Infanterie-Division had been encircled as the result of 
a Soviet offensive. Oberst Hohn, who had been given acting command of the 
division, defended the vital air strip at Korsun against a three- and 
sometimes fourfold enemy superiority. Every aircraft that landed meant 
resupply of ammunition, fuel and rations; when it flew out, it evacuated any 
number of badly wounded men. The division’s mission had cost a lot of 
blood, however. 


During the fighting, Möller was given command of his former 
I./Grenadier-Regiment 124 and was in action continuously: Fighting, 
distributing supplies, evacuating wounded, detaching details to reinforce 
other threatened sectors of the front. From day to day, the division shrank 
ever more from constant artillery fire, enemy aerial attacks and infantry 
attacks of great intensity that were often directly supported by tanks. When 
the relief forces finally got close enough to the pocket to allow a breakout, 
some 30,000 soldiers were able to make it out of the hellish cauldron. 
Hauptmann Moller, who had been wounded in the upper thigh again, was 
one of the few defenders of Korsun to make it out. Oberst Hohn visited the 
steely battalion commander at his hospital bed. Hohn, who was soon 
afterwards promoted to Generalmajor, was already an Oakleaves recipient 
at that point. The charismatic acting division commander later also received 
the Swords to the Knight’s Cross. 


After two months in the hospital, Moller returned to his former battalion, 
where it was fighting in Poland at Rowno and Sokol along with the division, 
which had only been given the minimum essential replacements it needed. 
Moller was promoted to Major on 1 August 1944. By the winter of 
1944/1945, the battalion commander had logged more than 60 days of close 
combat and his /./Grenadier-Regiment 124 was fighting against numerically 
superior forces along the Vistula. At Baranow, the division again suffered 
heavy losses and some of its elements were surrounded and wiped out. 
Moller had the good fortune to be evacuated after his 13th wound and thus 
missed being killed or captured, as many of his comrades were. 


For a long time, even Generalleutnant Hohn was listed as missing, until 
he showed up unscathed with a group that fought its way back to the German 
lines. The remnants of the 72. Infanterie-Division fought back doggedly to 
the west as part of a “wandering pocket’. Emil Moller, who had participated 
in an estimated 65 days of close combat, received the Army Honor Roll 
Clasp for his performance at Baranow, but never returned to combat 
operations. 
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After the war, Moller was employed at a bank and, when he retired, was 
the chief cashier at a large branch office. He died in the city of his birth on 
10 July 1993. 


Major Werner Moller 
Born: 7 January 1919 in Kassel (Hessia) 
Died: 22 September 1982 in Neustadt (Rhineland / Pfalz)!9! 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 14 September 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 8 November 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 18 July 1944 
Knight’s Cross: 28 November 1943 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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Tank Assault Badge in Bronze 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Gold 


Battalion Commander at Age 24! 


To a certain extent, the German officer corps experienced a military 
revolution in the course of the Second World War. In contrast to centuries of 
tradition, unwritten rules were broken. More and more responsibility was 
placed on younger officers. For centuries and up through the First World War, 
command of a regiment was reserved for an Oberst, or, possibly, an 
Oberstleutnant. By 1940 and 1941, individual officers in the rank of Major 
were thrust into this important and responsible position, although they were 
usually only given “acting” command. By 1942, it was quite common to see 
this occur: Partly due to an increased sense of responsibility and good 
training, but also aided by high casualty rates among the officer corps. 


This meant then that a battalion was often commanded by a Hauptmann, 
but even an Oberleutnant occasionally filled the gap in critical situations 
until a higher-ranking officer could be designated. Completely new for the 


tradition-bound German Army was the use of senior noncommissioned 
officers as platoon leaders or even as acting company commanders 
occasionally. It turned out that this was a great strength for the German armed 
forces. 
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Werner Möller, born in 1919, worked his way up from Unteroffizier to 
Major. In the end, he served successfully at the head of his battalion. At the 


age of 24, he was one of the youngest officers in the German Army in this 
important leadership position. 
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— 
Hauptmann Werner Möller in a Panzer uniform. It is assumed this photograph was taken while 
Möller was on the staff of the Inspector General of the Armored Forces. 


More traditional garb for the highly decorated officer. The image on the left is part of newsreel 

footage of the award ceremony for the presentation of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold at Ulm. 
Born as the son of an administrative official in Kassel on 7 January 1919, 
Werner Moller first donned a uniform in 1938 and served in Infanterie- 
Regiment 33. In 1939, he transferred to Kradschützen-Bataillon 1 of the 1. 
Panzer-Division as a Gefreiter. Equipped with fast and mobile sidecar- 
motorcycles, the “fast infantry” rode into battle outfitted with rapid-fire 
weapons, such as the MG 34 mounted on a sidecar. During the campaign in 
Poland, the battalion exploited the road network to conduct rapid 
reconnaissance, but it was also used in terrain that proved difficult for tanks 


and armored cars. When the motorcyclists dismounted to fight, the sections 
could quickly occupy a position. 


The tanks of the /. Panzer-Division broke through to the capital of 
Warsaw in the first campaign of the Wehrmacht, advancing through Liswarta, 
Tomaszow and the Gora Bridgehead. Unteroffizier Moller led a squad of 
motorcycle infantry in the Kiernozia sector and also took part in the 
capitulation of the capital. 


Having stood out due to his bravery and his leadership qualities, Moller 
was given the opportunity to participate in an officer-candidate pre-selection 
course, which he passed. In 1940, he received officer training at the Infantry 
School. On 1 April 1940, he was commissioned a Leutnant, but he missed 
the French Campaign, instead serving as a platoon leader in a field- 
replacement battalion. In January 1941, he received a new assignment and 
was sent to the 2./Kradschützen-Bataillon 34 of the 4. Panzer-Division, 
which was already battle tested and would go on to make an even greater 
name for itself. Moller became a platoon leader. 


In the Campaign against the Soviet Union, the tanks of the division, which 
was part of Panzergruppe 2, crossed the bend in the front at Brest-Litovsk at 
high speed and advanced towards the Desna, moving through Brobruisk, 
Mogilew and Roslawl. There was daily fighting and the casualties were 
surprisingly high. Once at the Desna, the tanks of the 4. Panzer-Division 
formed a bridgehead with those of the 3. Panzer-Division. Together, they 
were able to break out and soon helped to close off a gigantic pocket around 
Kiev containing numerous Soviet field armies. 


By then, Moller had grown accustomed to his new duties as an officer and, 
after proving himself in combat, had been awarded the Iron Cross, Second 
Class. He was wounded for the first time at Tula, where he continued to lead 
his motorcycle infantry, as part of the motorized infantry forces, during the 
winter offensive towards Moscow. But the 2. Panzer-Armee failed to clear 
this hurdle. It ran headlong into one defensive line after the other and was 
brought to its knees by the Russian winter. The 4. Panzer-Division lost a 
large portion of its armor and other vehicles but was able to escape a 
threatened encirclement by a Soviet corps. For his performance during those 
harrowing times, Leutnant Moller received the Iron Cross, First Class. 


After a short battlefield reconstitution, the division was committed back 
into the fighting outside of Moscow. In the months that followed, its 
formations helped decisively in defending against Soviet counteroffensives 
and in the stabilization of the front in the Rshew—Wyjasma salient. As a 
bulwark of the 9. Armee, the division’s tankers, motorized infantry, 
artillerymen, antitank elements, combat engineers and motorcycle infantry 
turned back Soviet armored forces again and again. 


Whether at Orel, Bukan, Chwastowitschi, along the Reseta or at Mzensk, 
positions were held or lost positions retaken. Moller was wounded twice 
during that round of fighting and promoted to Oberleutnant on 1 April 1942. 
That same month, he was also given command of the 5./Kradschützen- 
Bataillon 34. The 23-year-old-officer had developed into a great combat 
leader, who was most impressive in his displays of personal initiative in 
combat. His platoon leaders, noncommissioned officers and personnel, who 
were frequently older than he, valued and respected him. 


In November of 1942, he was employed along the banks of the Reseta. He 
had assumed command of the /./Kradschiitzen-Bataillon 34, where his 
motorcycle infantry had to fight dismounted more often than not. 


After months of fighting in the Kursk area, continuous employment at hot 
spots along the front and sustaining heavy casualties, the division received 
another battlefield reconstitution. The motorcycle battalion was also 
reorganized and consolidated with the division’s reconnaissance battalion. 
Moller became the commander of the /./Panzer-Aufklarungs-Abteilung 4, 
which was equipped with light halftracks (Sd.Kfz. 250%), and became the 
“eyes and ears” of the division commander. 


For his performance of duty in the fighting in the Rshew—Wyjasma bend, 
Oberleutnant Möller received the German Cross in Gold. 


The next three months were spent in security and anti-partisan operations 
behind the front. While these low-intensity operations were being conducted, 
the division received a massive influx of new equipment in preparation for 
upcoming operations. It received 100 of the latest version of the Panzer IV, 
brand-new halftracks, Hummel (15-centimeter) and Wespe (10.5-centimeter) 
self-propelled guns, tank destroyer vehicles armed with 7.5-centimeter main 
guns and additional 8.8-centimeter Flak. All of this pointed to a large 


offensive and anticipated stubborn resistance. At the end of June, dozens of 
divisions of the German Army in the East went into staging positions along 
the salient in the front around Kursk. The large-scale offensive started on 5 
July. 


Rare photographs of Möller as an Oberst in the Bundeswehr. 


Despite initial success in advancing against Teploje and Nikolskoje, 
offensive operations by armor in the northern arm of the pincer came to a 
standstill after a few days. Caught up in dense defensive belts protected by 
antitank guns, minefields and artillery, the tanks were unable to advance, 
forced to give up their mobility and became embroiled in close-in fighting. 
While Operation “Zitadelle” never got rolling in the north—in all possible 
meanings of the word—the Red Army launched a clever counteroffensive 
further north to counter the threat to Kursk proper. Moving out around Orel, 


the Soviet attack moved toward the rearward areas of the German Army, thus 
posing an extremely dangerous threat. 


Among those forces that had to be thrown into the breech at Orel—thus 
making the already tense situation around Kursk even more difficult—were 
the reconnaissance soldiers of the 4. Panzer-Division. Oberleutnant Moller 
led his company against superior Soviet armored and infantry elements. 
Despite initial defensive success, the German Army was forced to start 
withdrawing , and Moller helped cover the movements back to the Dnjepr. 


Moller demonstrated his prowess in all of the fighting and was up to any 
task given him. At the age of 24, he was promoted to Hauptmann and was 
entrusted with acting command of the /./Panzergrenadier-Regiment 12 
during the defensive fighting along the Pripjet. In that capacity he obtained 
his 30th day of close combat and was awarded both the Close Combat Clasp 
in Bronze and the Close Combat Clasp in Silver in quick succession. An 
even greater surprise to Moller at the time was the announcement of the 
award of the Knight’s Cross, which was presented to him for a succession of 
successful defensive actions and immediate counterattacks. 


On the day he was physically presented with the award, however, he was 
also wounded by artillery shrapnel at Sabdotje. Moller used the special 
leave granted by his award of the Knight’s Cross to marry his fiancée. In 
February 1944, he returned to the front. 


Just a few weeks after assuming command of his battalion again, Moller 
was wounded for the fifth time. Despite this, he led his soldiers in the relief 
attack against the Kowel Pocket in April. Together with the 5. Panzer- 
Division and the 5. Jäger-Division, the division was able to break the 
encirclement and successfully defend the completely destroyed city for a long 
time. During this period, Moller reached his 50th certified day of close 
combat and received the Close Combat Clasp in Gold on 18 July 1944. By 
then, he had already become one of the youngest field-grade officers in the 
German Army; he was promoted to Major on 1 May 1944, against much 
opposition by conservative elements in the Army’s Personnel Branch. A 
short while later, however, Moller spent several months in the hospital. He 
probably suffered from either malaria or dysentery, and the highly decorated 
Moller was unable to return to duty until November. 


Freed of combat duty as the result of his Close Combat Clasp in Gold, 
Moller was put on the staff of the Inspector General of the Armored Forces. 
A planned transfer to the Armor School did not take place, since the 24-year- 
old Moller was considered to have too little experience as a instructor. 


He saw no more combat and was captured by the Western Allies in May 
1945. 


OK KK 


After some difficult years, following the war, in a variety of professions, 
Werner Moller—the born soldier—accepted an invitation to join the newly 
formed German military in the 1950’s and became a Major. He served in 
several high-level staff positions and was later a Panzergrenadier battalion 
commander. His final duty position was as an Oberstleutnant and 
commander of the Neustadt Defensive District. He retired in 1978 as an 
Oberst. He died at the age of 63 on 22 September 1982. Among many others, 
there were 23 Knight’s Cross recipients at his funeral ceremony. 


101 Editor’s Note: Scherzer lists the date of death as one year earlier. 


Major Siegfried Moldenhauer 


Born: 25 July 1915 in Bellin (near Königsberg in East Prussia) 
Died: 26 August 1998 in Liibeck (Schleswig-Holstein) 


Kick 


Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 30 September 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 7 October 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 13 October 1944 

Knight’s Cross: 20 January 1944 
More than 50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
Mention in the Army Honor Roll 
German Cross in Gold 
Demjansk Shield 
Wound Badge in Gold 


Through the Hell of Mogilew 


The Hauptmann had experienced a number of difficult situations, but this 
time it looked completely hopeless. Caught in the midst of one of the largest 
Soviet counteroffensives ever launched, the division had been badly battered 
and decimated. The regiment itself had only 200 men under arms. There was 
no artillery support; likewise, there was no support from the air. The Soviets, 


on the other hand, had both in large quantities. 


But things got worse. The regimental commander became ill and had to be 
hospitalized. Hauptmann Siegfried Moldenhauer, the senior battalion 
commander, received orders to lead Grenadier-Regiment 48 out of the 


mousetrap. 


What the German infantry had to go through—and not just the virtually 
wiped-out 

12. Infanterie-Division—and, despite it all, was still able to accomplish 
in the summer of 


1944, belongs to the most impressive chapters of the history of the war. 


Kick 


Born in a small East Prussian community on 25 July 1915, Siegfried 
Moldenhauer lost his father, a railway official, when he was only seven 
years old. Not content with his future prospects after successfully completing 
business training, the young man reported for military service in 1933. After 
serving a few years in Infanterie-Regiment 5, he became a professional 
soldier in 1936 and was transferred to Infanterie-Regiment 45. He became 
an Unteroffizier and squad leader there. In May of 1939, the tall, thin man 
from East Prussia participated in the secret mobilization for the upcoming 
campaign in Poland. The division became a highly visible part of the high 
command’s deception plan in the upcoming war. 


Hauptmann Siegfried Moldenhauer in a formal sitting for his Knight’s Cross presentation. 


Transported by ship to Pillau by the Navy, the formations of the divisions 
were supposed to participate in the parade marking 25-year anniversary of 
the battle of Tannenberg. This, of course, was a deception plan designed to 
throw off the secret services of the French, the British and the Poles. 


On 1 September 1939, the “Steer” Division—so-called because of its unit 
insignia—advanced through the Polish lines at Mlawa, forced a crossing on 
the Narew and, coming from the north, helped closed the circle around 
Warsaw with advancing armored formations from the south. At the time the 


Poles capitulated, the Infanterie-Regiment 48 was fighting in the area around 
Garwolin. 


Feldwebel Moldenhauer, who was the company orderly room sergeant in 
the weeks before the war started, became a platoon leader in the 
9./Infanterie-Regiment 48. He proved himself during the fighting and then 
used his subsequent home leave to marry the mother of his 3-month-old son. 
The marriage did not work out, however, and the pair divorced in 1943. 


Hauptmann Moldenhauer wearing the Demjansk Shield, among his many other awards. It also 
appears he has some sort of identification strip for his battalion on his shoulder boards. 


During the Campaign in the West, the noncommissioned officer in the 
6./Infanterie-Regiment 48 successfully led his platoon along the Meuse, at 
Cambrai, at Artois, at Scarpe and at Lille. He was awarded the Iron Cross, 
Second Class and the 24-year-old soldier was sent to the Infantry School to 
attend the officer-candidate course. Although he was well-seasoned and 
combat experienced, the newly commissioned Leutnant (1 October 1940) 
remained a platoon leader at the start of the Campaign in the East. 
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The 72. Infanterie-Division, which was commanded at the time by 
Generalmajor von Seydlitz-Kurzbach, advanced rapidly through Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia as part of the East Prussian //. Armee-Korps. It won a 
name for itself in the fighting along the Dina, in the pocket battles around 
Nevely and at Cholm. For his performance of duty in the 5./Infanterie- 
Regiment 48, Moldenhauer received the Iron Cross, First Class. Like most of 
his fellow junior officers, Moldenhauer was inspired by the most famous 
member of the division at the timer, one of the regimental commanders, 
Oberst Kurt-Jürgen Freiherr von Lützow. Von Lützow was Prussian nobility 
of long standing and a World War I veteran, who was a charismatic, no- 
nonsense and iron-hard front-line warrior and talented leader. He later rose 
to Generalleutnant, becoming a Commanding General. In addition, he helped 
make the /2. Infanterie-Division famous by being the 37th recipient of the 
Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross in October 1941. 


At the time, the East Prussian soldiers were fighting in the Demjansk 
sector of the front, where they were subjected to intense attacks by the Red 
Army in the winter of 1941/1942. 


Hauptmann Moldenauer with Knight’s Cross and Close Combat Clasp in Silver. 

Under blows delivered by Soviet tank brigades in January 1942, the flanks 
of the H Armee-Korps were forced to give way. As a result, several 
divisions were encircled around Demjansk. This action caused great concern 
within the higher command of the Wehrmacht, which had grown accustomed 
to victory, despite the sobering experience of the defeat suffered outside of 
Moscow in December. If the corps were wiped out, then the southern flank of 
the German field armies around Leningrad would be threatened! 

Within the pocket were 96,000 men from the /2. Infanterie-Division, the 
30. Infanterie-Division, 32. Infanterie-Division, 223. Infanterie-Division, 
the 290. Infanterie-Division and SS-Division “Totenkopf”. The soldiers 
were able to hold out in winter conditions for 81 days! They were supplied 
solely through a small and bitterly defended airstrip and from the air. Despite 


intense assaults by Soviet infantry, hours-long artillery barrages, aerial 
attacks and aimed fire from tanks, the defenders’ will was never broken. In 
the pocket, Moldenhauer assumed acting command of first the 5. and then the 
7./Infanterie-Regiment 48. Despite receiving shrapnel wounds in the chest 
and arm, he only allowed himself to be taken out of combat for a few days. 
The ring was broken and a narrow corridor established by a relief force on 
the outside and an attack force on the inside on 28 April. The pocket was 
evacuated through the corridor. After the fighting, Moldenhauer was 
successfully submitted for the German Cross in Gold for his actions in the 
fighting. 

It should be mentioned that the final breakthrough was established by an SS 
Kampfgruppe under the command of Georg Bochmann, who later became 
highly decorated and led a division as an SS-Oberfiihrer. 


Demjansk cost the 72. Infanterie-Division a lot of blood, and its 
formations had to be thoroughly reconstituted before it could see further 
combat operations. 
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In 1943, the soldiers of Grenadier-Regiment 48 were in positions near 
Staraja-Russa, Newel and, later on, Witebsk. Promoted to Hauptmann on 1 
March 1943, Moldenhauer was given acting command of the /./Grenadier- 
Regiment 48, where he participated in many close-combat days while 
fighting at Ssirotina, Gurki and Bondarewo. In September 1943, he received 
the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze. By the time he was awarded the first 
level of the Close Combat Clasp, he already had credit for 20 days of 
combat. As a result of continuous action in the fighting around Witebsk, the 
brave officer soon reached his 30th day and was awarded the Close Combat 
Clasp in Silver on 7 October 1943. Of course, each of those numbers meant 
something special: Assaults against positions, fighting man-to-man in 
assaulted fortifications, leading patrols and conducting rapid immediate 
counterattacks in critical situations. In January 1944, Hauptmann 
Moldenhauer was assigned acting command of the //./Grenadier-Regiment 
48. At the same time, he discovered that he had been awarded the Knight’s 
Cross. He was presented the award by the division commander, 


Generalmajor von Liitzow, as a result of his extraordinary heroism and 
significant success in the defense. 


Passing-in-review after receiving the Knight’s Cross. 


There was not a whole lot of time to celebrate, however. Defensive 
fighting soon started around Kritschew and Mogilew. When the commander 
of the /./Grenadier-Regiment 48, Knight’s Cross recipient Major Klinger, 
was killed, Moldenhauer assumed acting command. He held the threatened 
position against an entire Soviet brigade. 


But when entire divisions moved out to attack in the sector around 
Mogilew as part of the Soviet summer offensive, the dam burst. Encircled 
along with a major portion of the 


9. Armee, the 12. Infanterie-Division suffered extremely heavy losses. 
Under extremely difficult circumstances, Hauptmann Moldenhauer led the 
remnants of Grenadier-Regiment 48 through a small corridor to the east, 
where he cleverly bypassed strong enemy positions and reached 
Polykowitschi. At that point, Oakleaves recipient Major Wilhelm 


Osterhold!92 assumed command of the assembled forces and gave 
Moldenhauer and very weak forces responsibility for the rearguard. 


The very combat-experienced officer from East Prussia held a sector five 
kilometers wide with his Kampfgruppe. In those positions, his men covered 
a rearward river crossing and the demolition of designated bridges, 
destroyed 10 Soviet tanks and held infantry forces of the Red Army at bay. It 
should also be noted that Moldenhauer and his men only had light infantry 
and close-combat weapons available to them during this round of the 


fighting. It was only after 24 hours that elements of the 337. Infanterie- 
Division reached his area of operations and joined the fight. Although he was 
wounded twice during the fighting—in the upper arm, upper thigh and hand— 
he also achieved his 50th day of close combat. He had the additional good 
fortune of eventually escaping from the encirclement. 


In July, the survivors of Kampfgruppe Osterhold reached Polish territory, 
where they continued to be engaged in hard defensive fighting. Moldenhauer 
was promoted to Major on | July 1944, received the Close Combat Clasp in 
Gold on 13 October and was added to the Honor Roll of the German Army 
on 25 November. 
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About this same time, the division was reconstituted and redesignated as 
the 72. Volks-Grenadier-Division. Despite his award of the Close Combat 
Clasp in Gold and the corresponding Führer order that should have released 
him from front-line duty, Moldenhauer remained in command of his battalion 
and fought with the division in the west at Aachen. Although largely 
outnumbered by the US forces, the division was able to hold its positions for 
a long time. In the end, however, it had no chance against the materiel 
superiority on the ground and in the air. Aachen had to be evacuated in 


October 1944. 103 


In December, the division, which was then commanded by Knight’s Cross 
recipient Generalmajor Engel, was allocated to the 75. Armee and fought 
with the 6. SS-Panzer-Armee in the Ardennes Offensive. After the initially 
successful advance, Moldenhauer was wounded for the fifth time and 
evacuated to a hospital. It was this type of loss of experienced officers which 
finally broke the back of the German Army. In all, the German armed forces 
lost 100,000 men in the Ardennes and a large number of armored vehicles 
and aircraft, none of which could be replaced. By 16 January 1945, the area 
that had been taken was lost. 


As a result of his wound, Moldenhauer’s transfer to the Infantry School, 
which had already been initiated, was cancelled, and he saw the end of the 
war as part of the unassigned officer manpower pool at the German Armed 
Forces High Command, which had been evacuated to Flensburg. Taken into 


British custody, he was then placed in charge of a prisoner battalion at Eutin- 
Neustadt. The highly decorated officer was released from captivity in 
February 1946. 


After the war, Moldenhauer remarried. He retired in 1981 and died on 26 
August 1998 in Lübeck. 
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The 12. Volks-Grenadier-Division surrendered a few months after 
Moldenhauer’s last wounding. At the time, it was part of Model’s 
Heeresgruppe B in the Ruhr Pocket. With one Swords recipient (Lemm), 
eight Oakleaves recipients and 24 Knight’s Cross recipients, it was one of 
the most successful formations of the infantry. 


Auszugsweise Abschrift} 
12, Volks-Gren, Division i Div,Gef,Stand,den 6.11.1944 


Divisionstagesbefehl Nr. 27» 
1.) Auszeichnung 
Als dem ersten Soldaten der Div. habe ich die 
Nahkampfspange in Gold 
am 14.10.1944 verliehens j 
Major (a)Moldenhauer, Kir, Ie/GeRe45. 
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~ 


Btl. Eas 10.11.1944 
Hr {ea (Chee 


t und Aajutant. 


AMM ER 


Besik LH eugnis 


verleibe ich für tapfere Teilnahme an 2° Nahkampltagen 


die :. Stufe der Hlahkampffpange 


This extract of a divisional order indicates that Moldenhauer was the first soldier of his division, the 
12. Volks-Grenadier-Division, to be honored with the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. The actual 
award certificate is the second picture. 


102 In addition to the Oakleaves, Osterhold was also a recipient ofthe Close 
Combat Clasp in Silver and three Tank Destruction Strips. He later 
served in the Bundeswehr as an Oberst. 


103 In order to prevent the city from being destroyed and to protect the 
civilian populace, the commander of the 716. Panzer-Division, 
Generalleutnant Gerhard von Schwerin, a swords recipient, decided 
on his own initiative and at great personal risk to allow the US forces to 
take the city without a fight. Although this intent was discovered by high 
party functionaries and revealed, the general was able to escape a court 
martial through the intervention of Generalfeldmarschall Model and 


Generalfeldmarschall Rundstedt. He was “shunted off ” to the Italian 
Front. 


SS-Hauptsturmführer der Reserve Heinz Müller 


Born: 6 December 1912 in Grimma (Saxony) 
Died: 17 March 1945 near Stuhlweißenberg (Hungary) 


Kick 


Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 9 November 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 20 December 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 6 March 1945 
Knight’s Cross (posthumous): 23 March 1945 
50 Days of Close Combat 


Kick 


Tank Assault Badge in Bronze 
German Cross in Gold 
Mention in the Army Honor Roll 
Wound Badge in Black 


Get “Patrol Müller” 


As the son of a justice official in Saxony, Heinz Müller was born on 6 
December 1912. After finishing college preparatory school, he attended the 
universities in Hamburg and Leipzig for seven semesters and studied 
medicine, before he realized this profession was not for him. 


In 1933 he joined the SS. By 1939, he was an SS-Unterscharführer and 
the leader of a heavy machine-gun squad in one of the Totenkopf battalions. 
During the Campaign in the West in 1940, he served as a company 
headquarters section leader. Promoted to SS-Scharführer, he attended and 
passed a pre-selection course for reserve officer candidates and was sent to 
the officer academy at Bad Tölz. On 20 April 1941, he was commissioned as 
an SS-Untersturmftihrer. In spite of the great need for officers, Müller 
remained in Germany at the start of the Campaign in the Soviet Union and 


provided political instruction at the SS Officer School at Braunschweig. It 
was this type of training that meant that the military professional training of 
the young Waffen-SS officers was often deficient and led to unnecessarily 
high casualties. It was not until 1943 that the pendulum would swing in favor 
of combat training. 
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SS-Hauptsturmftihrer Heinz Miiller, second from the viewer’s left, at an orders conference. He 
received the Knight’s Cross posthumously and, because his award of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold 
was so late (March 1945), there are probably no photographs of him with that award either. Note the 

field-made camouflage cap Müller wears in the first photograph. 

After numerous attempts at a transfer, SS-Untersturmführer Müller 
reached the SS-7otenkopf-Division in the summer of 1942 and was assigned 
as a platoon leader in the /2./SS-Totenkopf-Infanterie-Regiment 3, where he 
participated in the occupation of the former “Free French” zone in 
November. In January of 1943, the combat-experienced division, under the 


command of the future Oakleaves recipient Theodor Eicke,2? arrived at the 
front outside of Kharkov and experienced weeks of combat of the most 
intense kind. Müller rapidly acclimated himself to the rigors of the front and 
quickly earned the Iron Cross, Second Class. He participated in his first day 
of close combat at Krassno-Pawlonka on 27 February 1943. Transferred to 


the 6./SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment “Theodor Eicke”, as the regiment 
was redesignated after the death of the division commander, Miller had to 
assume acting command of the company after the death of its company 
commander. He was able to distinguish himself during the pocket battle at 
Jeremejawka. On 21 June 1943, Müller was promoted to SS- 
Obersturmführer. 


Müller continued to rack up close-combat days and soon reached 15, but 
he did not receive the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze until later that year. 


At Kursk, and later along the Mius, Müller showed his command of 
combat patrolling and maneuver warfare. On several occasions, he sealed off 
dangerous penetrations of the front while at the head of the ready reserve or 
other close-combat forces. He also supported friendly tanks in an extremely 
effective manner. He was wounded for the first time by shrapnel from a tank 
main-gun round in August. In the hospital, the company commander received 
the Iron Cross, First Class, as well as the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze (he 
had 22 days of close combat by then). 


During the winter fighting at Giderium and, later on, along the Narew, the 
former student of medicine raised his number of close-combat days to 30 
while serving as the adjutant of the ///./SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment 6 
“Theodor Eicke”. As the “Jack of all trades” of the battalion, he received 
the Close Combat Clasp in Silver only seven weeks after having received the 
Close Combat Clasp in Bronze. Just in the month of November alone, Muller 
had to go through eight days of trench warfare and house-to-house fighting at 
Bairak and Krasno Konstantin. 


The new division commander, SS-Brigadeftihrer Hermann Prieß, was the 
30th recipient of the Swords in April 1944, which was presented to him on 
behalf of the magnificent esprit of his soldiers. 


Starting in May 1944, Muller was in command of the /2./SS-Panzer- 
Grenadier-Regiment 6 “Theodor Eicke” again. At the time, the regimental 
commander was heard to say: “Things are getting critical. Get Stoßtrupp- 
Müller! [Patrol Müller”]! Müller and his company were the guarantors of 
successful combat patrols, whether it meant silencing artillery positions, 
antitank guns or enemy snipers. Müller was also often used to cover 
engineers, when they were clearing minefields. 


On 25 August 1944, Müller suffered a wound that took him out of action 
for a while, but when he returned, he was given acting command of the 
battalion and a promotion to SS-Hauptsturmftihrer (1 September 1944). 
Under the division command of Oakleaves recipient, SS-Oberftihrer 
Hellmuth Becker, Muller participated in the fighting in Hungary. Together 
with the 5. SS-Panzer-Division “Wiking”, the division participated in the 
initial relief attempts for the encircled bastion of Budapest. Although some 
progress was made, these attempts were ultimately called off. 


In Hungary, the division lost two Knight’s Cross and Close Combat Clasp 
in Gold recipients: Hermann Buchner, a battalion commander, and Kurt 
Franke, a company commander. Heinz Müller also met his death there, even 
though he should have been pulled out of front-line service after reaching his 
50th day of close combat on 8 January 1945. But this had not been realized 
by the regiment... 
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The brave battalion commander received the Army Honor Roll Clasp—an 
award seldom seen among the ranks of the Waffen-SS—for his achievements 
in the first relief attempt on Budapest. He then participated in the second 
round of fighting ultimately designed to relieve the Hungarian capital: the 
Lake Balaton Offensive. Müller’s division was part of five corps that 
participated in the offensive. Although the forces managed to advance some 
50 kilometers, the 6. SS-Panzer-Armee of SS-Oberstgruppenführer “Sepp” 
Dietrich, a Diamonds recipient, ran aground against successive Soviet 
defensive belts and suffered heavy casualties. Portions of the force, including 
elements of Muller’s division, were nearly cut off near Stuhlweißenberg. A 
week after his division commander had informed him of the award of the 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold (6 March 1945), SS-Hauptsturmftihrer Müller 
lost his life during an immediate counterattack against a Soviet position near 
a bridge over the Malom. It would have been his 59th day of close combat. 
The man from Saxony received the German Cross in Gold posthumously. 
Surprisingly, he also received the Knight’s Cross in the same manner on 23 
March 1945. 
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All of the close-combat days that led to the recommendation for the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. 

The main reason for the latter award was his destruction of a large 
antitank-gun position in the forests of Jenö, as well as the subsequent 
elimination of 5 tanks, 27 artillery pieces and 2 Stalin organs while leading a 
reserve company. 


The brave officer left behind a wife and two daughters. 


SS-Obersturmführer Alois Obschil 


Born: 21 November 1919 in Langendorf (Czechoslovakia) 
Died: 23 September 2000 in Marbach am Neckar (Baden- 
Württemberg ) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 15 March 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: March 1945 
Knight’s Cross: 28 March 1945 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
Two Individual Tank Destruction Strips 
Wound Badge in Gold 


With 40 Men Against a Battalion! 


In a report completed in the spring of 1944 at the SS officer school at Bad 
Tölz concerning Alois Obschil, the officer writing the report had major 


[73 


concerns: 


...limited school education; manners needing improvement; a 


quiet character and one which needs improvement for a career as an 


officer...” 


Thankfully, his combat and leadership evaluations were convincing 
enough, and the Waffen-SS received a young company-grade officer in SS- 
Untersturmführer Obschil, who would prove himself more than worthy of 


the demands placed upon officers in terms of quality and success. 
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Born the son of a farmer and estate administrator in Langendorf on 21 
November 1919, Alois Obschil grew up on the family farm along with three 
siblings in the newly created Czechoslovakian Republic after the dissolution 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire at the end of World War I. From his early 
years on, he was always taught to “grab the bull by the horns”. 


He volunteered for the SS-Heimwehr Danzig, a paramilitary force in the 
free city of Danzig, and later transferred to the SS-Verfügungstruppe in 1938, 
whereupon he then went into one of the Totenkopf-Standarten of Theodor 
Eicke. Eicke, a red-hot devotee of the Führer and SS leader of the first order, 
led his regiment with an iron hand. He later successfully led the formation, 
expanded to a division, in the Soviet Union and garnered considerable 
military success. Adolf Obschil underwent the hard training and was able to 
show his courage for the first time in Poland. 


ZK a es SC A LD e 


SS-Unterscharführer Alois OEE il This TEES GROBER is the only one known to exist of him. 
Obschil served as a machine gunner in the 4./SS-Totenkopf-Infanterie- 
Regiment 2 when he participated in the victorious Campaign in the West and 
fought against the British Expeditionary Corps. He was a heavy-machine-gun 


section leader in the same company by the time the division entered the war 
against the Soviet Union in June 1941. 


Quickly awarded the Iron Cross, Second Class, Obschil also experienced 
first-hand the horrors of modern warfare. Personal bravery, physical fitness, 
thorough training—none of that made an individual invulnerable against 
thousands of bits of artillery shrapnel, expert snipers, devilish minefields and 


enemy machine guns with unimaginable rates of fire. The rapidly advancing 
regiment lost brave soldiers daily. 


In the defensive fighting of January and February 1942, Obschil earned the 
Iron Cross, First Class as a squad leader and had already been awarded the 
Infantry Assault Badge in Silver. He had survived two wounds to the legs 
and a hand and a shoulder wound without serious effect. For knocking out 
two tanks during an operation against an enemy penetration, the brave SS- 
Scharführer received the recently instituted Tank Destruction Strips. 


In late 1942 and early 1943, Obschil was promoted to SS- 
Oberscharführer and was given a platoon leader position in his company. 
He participated in the fighting to retake Kharkov. SS-Panzer-Grenadier- 
Division “Totenkopf” tore open the flank of a Soviet corps and knocked out 
hundreds of armored vehicles and guns. In the course of the fighting, the 
platoon leader was wounded for the fourth time—this time in the right hand. 
He received the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze in the hospital for his 15 
close-combat days up to that point. 


After proving his mettle many times, the experienced soldier was selected 
for officer training and participated in various preparatory courses in 
September 1943 and March 1944, before he was commissioned as an SS- 
Untersturmfuhrer—against the better judgment of some of his instructors. 


But Alois Obschil did not return to his former division in the summer of 
1944. Instead, he served for a short while in the headquarters of the XII. SS- 
Armee-Korps on the Western Front, before he was “loaned” to the Army in 
August 1944. He became the company commander of the 2./Grenadier- 
Regiment 1126. It was intended for the Russian-Front veteran to help take 
some of the strain off the overburdened officer corps of the 559. Volks- 
Grenadier-Division and then return to the Waffen-SS. Obschil’s company 
consisted for the most part of combat-inexperienced personnel of later year 
groups and suffered from many deficiencies in training. Despite that, Obschil 
and his company performed an outstanding feat-of-arms. 
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In November 1944, the 559. Volks-Grenadier-Division, which reported to 
the 7. Armee of Swords recipient, General von Obstfelder, was facing 


superior numbers of US and Free-French forces in the Vogesen Mountains. 
The divisional elements had gone into position along the so-called 
Saarlautern Line, and SS-Untersturmftihrer Obschil received the mission to 
defend the small community of Ittersdorf with his company, which had 
already been weakened by the previous fighting. 


On the morning of 28 November, an American reconnaissance company 
arrived by surprise with three armored vehicles, attacked and reached the 
edge of the village. Keeping his 40 Army grenadiers in check, Obschil 
became the soul of the resistance and held the position with the help of two 
experienced noncommissioned officers. The enemy, who had been turned 
back, returned later in the morning and attacked with three companies and 
eight Shermans. The company continued to hold its ground. 


When an American machine-gun section turned up along the flanks of the 
village, Obschil attacked its position, along with two soldiers. He silenced 
the gun and returned to the village with one of its wounded crew. A few 
Sherman tanks then attacked, aided by a wall of artillery smoke, but they 
were also turned back through the use of Panzerfauste. By that afternoon, 
Obschil only had 20 combat-capable soldiers left! By then, the enemy had 
also bypassed Ittersdorf to the rear. The Army company under SS command 
was cut off. Despite all of that, the soldiers turned back a third attack at 1600 
hours, losing only three men in the process. Many of the survivors were now 
wounded, however, and there was little ammunition left. 


At 1800 hours, SS-Untersturmfuhrer assembled the 17 survivors. Moving 
at the head of the column, the group broke out of its encirclement with all of 
its remaining ammunition. When the company reported back to regimental 
headquarters that night, it also brought four US prisoners with it! 


Because he reached his 50th day of close combat at Ittersdorf, Alois 
Obschil was recommended for the Close Combat Clasp in Gold on 2 January 
1945. For his magnificent defense of the village, he was also recommended 
for the Knight’s Cross. When both of the awards were received by the ethnic 
German in March of 1945, however, fate had delivered a hard blow to him in 
the meantime. He was badly wounded in the knee by a surprise barrage of 
American mortars on 5 January 1945 and his left leg had to be amputated at 
the thigh! The two high awards contributed as little to the recovery of 
Obschil as did the simultaneous promotion to SS-Obersturmführer. 
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Being in captivity only for a short while, Alois Obschil established a new 
homeland in Germany after the war. He was the father of a single son and 
died in Marbach am Neckar on 23 September 2000. 


Oberstleutnant der Reserve Hans-Arno Ostermeier 


Born: 2 February 1903 in Budapest (Austro-Hungarian Empire) 
Died: 13 June 1989 in Waldkraiburg (Upper Bavaria) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Summer 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Winter 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 30 April 1945 

Knight’s Cross: 23 August 1944 
Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross (834): 15 April 1945 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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Tank Assault Badge in Bronze 
Individual Tank Destruction Strip 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Gold 


With 3,000 Men to the West 


The broad-shouldered officer quickly looked around at the expressions of 
the officers and headquarters personnel standing in a half-circle around him. 
The faces reflected the situation as well as the mood. The situation was 
anything but good. The division had taken extremely heavy casualties in the 
previous few months and was practically encircled, being pressed on three 
sides along the Czech Front. Fallschirm-Panzergrenadier-Regiment 3, under 
the command of Major Hans-Arno-Ostermeier, had also partially lost contact 
with the rest of the division as a result of the pressure from the Red Army. It 
was about to be hit by another large-scale attack. All around, organized 
resistance was on the point of collapse. The war was drawing to a close. 


Only one thought was racing through the minds of the officers and soldiers 
of the regiment: “Just don’t get captured by the Russians!” Everyone had 
great trust in their commander and, in return, Ostermeier could count on all of 
them. And so it was that the Major was able to infiltrate his entire regiment, 
as well as elements from other regiments that had joined up with him, through 
the Soviet formations and reach the safety of the American lines in May 
1945! After the war, Arno Ostermeier characterized this as his biggest 
military risk and his greatest military triumph, even though he was an 
Oakleaves recipient. 


Hauptmann Hans-Arno Ostermeier with Knight’s Cross and Close Combat Clasp in Silver in a formal 
sitting. 
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Born in Budapest on 10 February 1903 as a citizen of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, Hans-Arno Ostermeier left what became the separate 
kingdom of Hungary after the Empire’s collapse in 1919 and resettled in 
Germany, along with his family. The 18-year-old youth entered the 
Reichswehr in 1921 and worked his way up the ranks to Oberfeldwebel in 
Infanterie-Regiment 91. In 1936, after serving for a while with the future 
Swords recipient Ludwig Heilmann, Ostermeier left the service as a reserve 
Leutnant and returned to an unfamiliar civilian life. 


Called back to active service at the start of the war, Ostermeier assumed 
command of a company in the training and replacement battalion for the 27. 
Infanterie-Division. It was not until the end of 1940 that Ostermeier reached 
forces in the field. He became a company commander in Schutzen-Regiment 
(mot.) 73 of the 17. Panzer-Division. 


The operations conducted by the motorized infantrymen were hard and 
exhausting. They had the mission of escorting the heavily armored and rapid 
tanks in combat. Offensively, they protected the tanks against enemy 
motorized infantry, antitank guns and tank hunter-killer teams. Defensively, 
their missions changed completely as the heavily armored tanks were not in 
their element and were even more reliant upon the support of the grenadiers. 
In house-to-house fighting and fighting in other types of built-up areas—the 
order of the day in the Soviet Union—the tanks softened up positions, while 
the motorized or mechanized soldiers moved in. The situation became 
difficult for the soldiers when enemy tanks advanced into the midst of a 
friendly attack. Things got tight among the steel monsters. 


Hans-Arno Ostermeier experienced his first armored engagements in the 
Soviet Union in June 1941. 
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Ostermeier grew in his experience with the pocket battles at Smolensk and 
Minsk, as well as the fighting at Senno-Borrissow, Brjansk and Moscow. He 
was awarded both classes of the Iron Cross. He was wounded and evacuated 
to a field hospital. Promoted to reserve Oberleutnant, he assumed acting 


command of a company. It was not until 1942 that there was a slight pause in 
the activities, when a battlefield reconstitution was ordered for the division. 
When the formations of the /7. Panzer-Division assembled to attack again in 
the summer of 1942 along the Shidra and at Orel, Ostermann’s uniform 
reflected the rank of Hauptmann. The speedy promotion was due both to his 
long-time military experience and the high losses suffered in officers during 
the winter fighting of 1941/1942. 
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Often forced to engage Soviet armored vehicles with hand-held weapons 
because of the lack of numbers or unavailability of friendly armor or the loss 
of antitank resources, the Hauptmann himself often participated in such 
suicide missions. Either individually or in small groups, the especially brave 
mechanized infantrymen approached the feared T 34’s to within touching 
range and attempted to eliminate 25 or more tons of steel with hand grenades, 
Teller mines or Molotov cocktails. Hans-Arno Ostermeier himself was 
awarded a Tank Destruction Strip for just such a feat of arms. 


Eleven Knight’s Cross recipients of Fallschirm-Panzer-Korps “Hermann Göring” pose for the 
camera (all left to right): 
Bottom row: Oberst von Necker (Commander of Fallschirm-Panzergrenadier-Regiment 2); 
Commanding General, Generalleutnant Wilhelm Schmalz (Oakleaves); and Oberst Wilhelm Söth 
(acting commander of Fallschirm-Panzer-Division “Hermann Göring”) 


Middle row: Hauptmann Grün (Fallschirm-Panzer-Regiment “Hermann Göring”); 
Oberstleutnant Bernd von Baer (Division Operations Officer, Fallschirm-Panzer-Division 
“Hermann Göring "(later recipient of the Oakleaves); Major Karl Rossmann (Fallschirm-Panzer- 
Regiment “Hermann Göring ")(likewise later recipient of the Oakleaves) 

Top row: Feldwebel Karl Kulp (platoon leader in Fallschirm-Panzergrenadier-Regiment 4)(killed 
shortly afterwards); Hauptmann Robert Rebholz (Fallschirm-Panzer-Aufklärungs-Abteilung); 
Major Hans-Arno Ostermeier; Oberfeldwebel Franz Schlund (Knight’s Cross as the radio operator 
on the aircraft of Swords recipient Werner Helbig )(transferred to the Fallschirm-Panzer-Korps 


“Hermann Göring” in 1944); and Major Waldemar Kluge (/./Fallschirm-Panzergrenadier- 
Regiment 2). 

During an attack at Orel, Ostermeier was badly wounded once again. After 
convalescing from his wounds by performing duty in a field-replacement 
battalion, Ostermeier returned to the front in the spring of 1943, where he 
was assigned to the 19. Panzer-Division. Due to his experience, he was 
given acting command of the //./Panzergrenadier-Regiment 73 of the 
division and fought with it during Operation “Zitadelle”. Ostermeier 
experienced some hard weeks during the operation, where he served under 
the future Swords recipient, Generalmajor Kallner. During the fighting, 
Ostermeier’s grenadiers were often thrust into situations where Soviet tanks 
attacked in great numbers and turned the situation critical. In one situation, a 
portion of his force became separated and Hauptmann Ostermeier was able 
to save his column from encirclement only by dint of his vast experience. 


Following the withdrawal from the salient around Kursk, Ostermeier was 
reassigned and assumed acting command of a battalion in Panzergrenadier- 
Regiment 111 in the famous JI Panzer-Division. It served as the rearguard 
for the withdrawal of the force from Kharkov. In the process, the acting 
battalion commander was hit by artillery shrapnel again and had to pay 
another visit to the hospital, with subsequent convalescence and recovery. He 
was visited in the hospital by his regimental commander, the future 
Bundeswehr officer, Anton Donnhauser, who also became a Knight’s Cross 
and Close Combat Clasp in Gold recipient. 
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It was not until May 1944 that Ostermeier was able to resume light duty 
again, becoming an instructor in the mechanized infantry training battalion at 
Gleiwitz. When three Soviet field armies smashed the front of Heeresgruppe 
Mitte in June 1944 and cost the Germans field armies in these sectors some 
150,0000 men in only a few days(!), Ostermeier was sent east at the head of 
an alert group. 

Committed to combat at Minsk, the experienced soldier was able to 


restore some calm to the chaos around him and support a threatened regiment 
in the main line of resistance. For his actions there, he received the Knight’s 


Cross on 23 August 1944. When he was promoted to reserve Major on 1 
October, he was already a recipient of the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze. 


In the winter of 1944, the Major was assigned to command the ready- 
reserve battalion of the elite Fallschirm-Panzer-Division “Hermann 
Göring”, and he was immediately transferred to the Luftwaffe. The 
experienced division proved itself to be a hard and tough formation on the 
Polish Front, where the reserve battalion had to master a number of ticklish 
situations. The Close Combat Clasp in Silver was the logical consequence of 
Ostermeier’s assaults on positions, defenses against enemy penetrations, 
clearing of withdrawal routes and securing of tactically important terrain 
features. 


In February 1945, during the casualty-intensive fighting in West Prussia, 
Ostermeier was transferred to Fallschirm-Panzergrenadier-Division 
“Hermann Goring 2”, where he reported to the division commander, 
Oakleaves recipient Generalmajor Walther. 


Encircled together with different Army and ground Luftwaffe formations 
and already requested to surrender by the Red Army, the soldiers moved out 
once more to succeed in fighting their way out. For the magnificent 
performance of his Fallschirm-Panzergrenadier-Regiment 3, Major 
Ostermeier received the German Cross in Gold. On the basis of numerous 
immediate counterattacks that he personally led—the acting regimental 
commander crossed the 50 threshold there for close-combat days—he was 
also surprised to receive the Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross! 


Erich Walther received the Swords to the Knight’s Cross in February 1945 
for the defensive success of his division. The former paratrooper had seen 
action on practically all fronts: Holland and Narvik in 1940, Crete in 1941, 
the Soviet Union in 1942 and Sicily in 1943. 


Given a hasty battlefield reconstitution after the breakout from West 
Prussia, the division was then moved into Czechoslovakia. The division 
suffered heavy casualties again and was threatened with destruction as a 
result of the collapse of the organized resistance. Given this situation, Major 
Ostermeier formed a mixed regimental Kampfgruppe with Generalmajor 
Walther’s permission and pulled back to the west in May 1945. While large 
portions of the diviston—including Walther and his headquarters—were 


captured by the Soviets (whereupon Swords recipient Walther lost his life), 
Ostermeier succeeded in his feat of derring-do. A few days after he 
discovered he had been awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Gold, his forces 
reached the American lines. As already mentioned at the beginning, 
Ostermeier, who was promoted to reserve Oberstleutnant just before the 
war ended, valued this operation above all of his awards, honors and 
victories. 


Another recipient of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold, which was a rare 
award to be seen by someone wearing a Luftwaffe uniform, was 
Ostermeier’s adjutant and “Jack of all trades”, Oberleutnant Edmund 
Kuntze. It was he who decades later attested to the Close Combat Clasp in 
Gold being awarded to his commander. 
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After the war, Ostermeier worked in senior management in a large 
insurance company. He died on 13 June 1989 in the small Bavarian town of 
Waldkraiburg. 


SS-Untersturmführer der Reserve Adolf Peichl 


Born: 8 December 1917 in Vienna (Austro-Hungarian Empire) 
Died: 4 June 1969 in Vienna (Austria) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Not awarded 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 26 October 1943 
Knight’s Cross: 16 October 1944 
66 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
11 Individual Tank Destruction Strips 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Gold 


11 Individual Tank Destruction Strips 


One wartime veteran stated the following in a dry, almost sarcastic manner 
in regard to a question concerning the heroism needed to attack a 30-ton tank 
with only a Teller mine: “Engaging a tank in close combat 1s not a question of 
bravery...it’s more a matter of inadequate weaponry...” 
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Adolf Peichl was born the son of a fireman in the Austro-Hungarian 
capital of Vienna on 8 December 1917. He was employed as a waiter before 
he entered the SS-Verfügungstruppe in 1938 at the age of 21. Given hard 
training, “Adi” was a member of the SS-Verfügungs-Division when the war 
started and participated in the fighting in Poland, Belgium and France. He 
was promoted to SS-Unterscharführer in July 1940. The man from Austria 


also experienced the initial hard fighting on the Eastern Front in the very 
front lines and by August 1941, he had received the Iron Cross, Second 
Class. By October of the same year, he was a recipient of the Iron Cross, 
First Class as well. 


Peichl was assigned to SS-Regiment (mot.) “Der Führer” and fought at 
Smolensk, Kiev, Roslawl, along the Istra and outside of Gomel. During the 
fighting outside of Moscow during the winter, the division’s famous 
commander, SS-Obergruppenftihrer Paul Hausser, was badly wounded and 
lost an eye. The former general in the Reichswehr eventually returned to 
frontline service as the commander of the first SS-Panzer-Korps to be 
formed. He later received the Swords to the Knight’s Cross and ended the 
war as one of the highest-ranking general officers of the Waffen-SS. Peichl’s 
regimental commander at the time was no less an officer than Otto Kumm, 
who went on to the rank of SS-Brigadeführer and became a division 
commander. It was under Kumm’s command that the regiment survived even 
the heavy losses sustained in the fighting for the Rshew bend in 1942. 


SS-Oberscharführer Adolf Peichl was a highly decorated noncommissioned officer even before he 
was awarded the Knight’s Cross. 


SS-Hauptscharführer Peichl after the award of the Knight’s Cross. He is wearing the same uniform 
as in the previous picture. 

Although Adolf Peichl was just anoncommissioned officer, by then he was 
looked up to in his company the same as men like Kumm and Hausser. The 
powerfully built man from Vienna stood out for his bravery in combat as well 
as his death-defying individual feats-of-arms. By January 1943, Peichl had 
been promoted to SS-Oberscharführer and was a platoon leader in the 
12./SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment “Der Führer”. He was also already 
wearing the newly created Close Combat Clasp in Silver, since he was 
awarded 30 days of close-combat retroactively for the period from June 
1941 to January 1942. That this amount was higher than officially allowed 
was not known by the brave soldier. 


In March 1943, Peichl received the Wound Badge in Silver after he was 
wounded in the arm by shrapnel received when he destroyed three Soviet 


ammunition trucks. Despite his wounds, he remained at the front. It was not 
until he was badly wounded by fragments from an antitank-gun round that he 
allowed himself to be admitted to a hospital against his will. 


In one of the first operations he led upon his return, Peichl eliminated two 
Soviet machine-gun nests at the head of his patrol. In the Dnjestr Bridgehead 
at Pij, he and some volunteers went after the T 34’s that were always 
attacking the combat outposts of the division. Within a few minutes, the SS- 
Oberscharführer was able to knock out five tanks, armed only with hand 
grenades and Teller mines! This resulted in the first Gold Tank Destruction 
Strip on his uniform. It would appear that Peichl’s somewhat corpulent 
appearance posed no obstacle on the battlefield. 
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At Poltava, the fighting around Kharkov and the subsequent engagements at 
Kursk, Peichl and his comrades participated in some of the toughest and most 
terrible fighting of the war in the east. Artillery fire—defending against 
attacks—destroying tanks with handheld weapons—strafings from the air— 
minefields—snipers: all of these were part of the routine of life at the front. 
When Peichl received the German Cross in Gold in the fall of 1943 for 
knocking out three T 34’s with an antitank gun, he had already enjoyed the 
reputation of being one of the hardest combatants in the battalion, which was 
commanded at the time by Vinzenz Kaiser, who also later received the Close 
Combat Clasp in Gold and the Knight’s Cross. Another member of this 
brotherhood of highly decorated soldiers was the new regimental 
commander, SS-Obersturmbannfuhrer Sylvester Stadler, who, like Peichl 
and Kaiser, was a fellow Austrian. In the winter of 1943/1944, Peichl 
celebrated his 26th birthday as well as being the 11th member of the German 
armed forces to receive the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. The 50th day of 
close combat had occurred during a patrol in the woods at Nikitowka; the 
59th day occurred in the fall of 1943 at Grebeny. This was later the source of 
some confusion and after-the-fact changes, as we shall soon read. 


Peichl, who had been promoted to SS-Hauptscharführer, fought with the 
division at Schepetowka and then during the risky breakout attempt from the 
Kamenez-Podolsk Pocket. Despite the difficulties of daily life at the front, 


“Adi” never lost his sense of humor. When enemy artillery starting 
hammering away at Peichl’s company’s positions just before an old friend 
from another company was due to arrive, Peichl said the following to his 
comrade when he finally showed up: “I knew you were coming. With such a 
racket going on, you couldn’t be far away...” 


mz ei 
SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Division “Das Reich” celebrates knocking out its 2000th tank. At the time, 
Peichl was the antitank platoon leader in the 12./SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment “Der Führer”. 
He congratulates SS-Hauptscharftihrer Soretz on being the tank commander who scored the 2000th 
“kill”. Soretz was in the division’s heavy tank company (Tiger). 
On 5 November 1943, Peichl proved that he was also not only good with 
words. In the course of a defensive engagement, he knocked out three T 34’s 


with magnetic mines! 
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In the summer of 1944, the 2. SS-Panzer-Division “Das Reich” was sent 
to the Invasion front, where it fought against American, Canadian and British 
forces. Based on the high losses in officers, “Adi” Peichl was given acting 
command of the 72. (schwere)/SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment “Der 
Führer”, where he distinguished himself again and again. 


The future Swords recipient, SS-Gruppenführer Krüger, stands between SS-Hauptscharftihrer 
Soretz and Adolf Peichl. Krüger, who was the division commander at the time and later commanded a 
corps, committed suicide shortly after the general capitulation was announced. 

By then, Peichl’s battalion was commanded by the well-known daredevil 
and future Oakleaves recipient, Heinz Werner. One time, when Peichl’s 
battalion had to pull back from its positions in the face of a tank attack 
supported by infantry, Peichl found himself cut off from his men. He sought 
cover in an earthen bunker. A few minutes later, he was surrounded by four 
English tanks. The crews did not realize that there was a single German in 
their midst—let alone that he was an accomplished tank “killer” such as 
Peichl. Peichl crawled out unnoticed from his hidden position, knocked out 
the barrel of one of the tanks with a shaped charge and safely made it out of 
the mousetrap. When he reported back to his regimental headquarters a short 
while later, he discovered he had been awarded the Knight’s Cross for his 
repeated bravery at the head of his mechanized infantrymen in both the East 
and the West. 


During the defensive fighting that raged in September along the so-called 
“Siegfried” Line, the acting company commander knocked out his 11th tank 
with a Panzerfaust. Shortly afterwards, he and his men landed in another 
dangerous situation. Surprised by a tank advance and cut off in a bunker with 
a few other comrades, Peichl saw no other way out of the situation than to 
call artillery on his own position! The bunker withstood the friendly artillery 
rounds, but the Americans pulled back immediately. When the patrol sent out 
to relieve the encircled soldiers arrived, a visibly relieved Peichl was 
beaming from ear to ear and offered the patrol leader a “reward’—a drink 
from his wine-filled canteen. 


On 9 November 1944, Peichl was promoted to reserve SS- 
Untersturmfuhrer. By that point, the brave front-line veteran had two golden 
Tank Destruction Strips and a silver one on his uniform—a total of 11 tanks 
destroyed altogether! He had more of these awards than almost anyone else 


in the German armed forces. 104 


After many years of hard and dangerous service at the front, Peichl had the 
good fortune to be taken prisoner by the Americans instead of the Soviets. He 
returned to his beloved Vienna after the war. He got divorced and started a 
new life as a hotel porter. He died in 1969, however, at the age of only 52 as 


a result of liver problems. He left behind two children, and his son later 
became a well-known theater actor. 
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As mentioned earlier, there are contradictory documents concerning the 
number of close-combat days for SS-Untersturmführer Peichl. The first list 
maintained and submitted by the division, which can be seen in the request 
for the award, contains 30 days that were retroactively certified from the 
period 1941/1942. In the summer of 1943, numbers 31—50 were noted and, at 
the time of the award of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold, the 59th day was 
recorded. Since the close-combat days submitted for 1941/1942 was too high 
in accordance with the regulations prescribing the conditions for the award 
but no one was willing to revoke it, a “new” list of close-combat days was 
prepared! 


This second list contains only 5 days for the period 1941/1942 and none 
for 1942. February 1943 lists the 12th close-combat day. The 13th through 
30th days are recorded for the summer of 1943, so that there were really only 
37 days recorded at the time of the actual award of the Close Combat Clasp 
in Gold. This means, of course, that the list was “improved” after-the-fact so 
that it corresponded with the directives for the award. In the second list, it is 
interesting to see close-combat days 38-54 for the summer of 1944 on the 
Western Front, whereby the list ends in September at the time of Peichl’s 
promotion to SS-Untersturmführer. 

In summary, there were at least 66 close-combat days by comparing the 
lists. 


Author’s Note: I am indebted to the son of Adolf Peichl for the use of the 
photographs in this section. 
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Post-war photographs of the award recipient with his family. (Courtesy of Peichl’s son) 


104 The actual number of destroyed tanks had nothing to do with the 
Individual Tank Destruction Strips awarded! For instance, if two 
soldiers were involved in the destruction of the same tank, both were 
eligible for the award. In this regard there are a number of incorrect or 
exaggerated accounts. For instance, the number of 21 awards associated 
frequently with Knight’s Cross recipient Oberleutnant Günther Viezenz 
is incorrect. According to his own statements, Viezenz, an Oberst in the 
Bundeswehr later on, had only seven awards on his uniform. The 
Knight’s Cross recipient Friedrich Anding received six awards (and not 
18, as has often been published). Likewise controversial are the 12 
awards attributed to Knight’s Cross recipient Will Fey [Editor’s Note: 
As is his Knight’s Cross, according to Scherzer.] Officially recognized 
are the 11 awards to Peichl. More or less certain are the 13 awards to 
Knight’s Cross recipient Heinz Heuer. SS-Obersturmftihrer Wilhelm 
Weber is associated with 13 or 14 awards, however, this is completely 


unconfirmed. Leutnant Heinrich Zubrod is claimed to have knocked out 
11 tanks; he was killed in January 1945. 


In all, some 14,000 Tank Destruction Strips were awarded between 1942 
and 1945 to individual combatants. 


SS-Hauptsturmführer Harry Phoenix 


Born: 3 January 1913 in Szagarren (Latvia) 


Died: 21 December 1999 in Kirchheim unter Teck (Baden- 
Württemberg ) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 21 February 1945 
Knight’s Cross: 21 February 1945 
At least 30 Days of Close Combat 
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General Assault Badge of the Army 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Gold 


A Teacher from Latvia 


The rumble of artillery could have quite different effects on the morale of 
the forces. If the rumbling was behind you, that was good. Shells thundering 
overhead were headed for enemy concentrations or waves of infantry formed 
up to attack. Artillery could be decisive in victory or defeat when employed 
against massed formations of attacking tanks supported by infantry. 


If the rumble came from the other direction, from the place where the rifles 
and machine guns were pointed at you, then it was not so good. “Tuck in your 
head! Get you nose in the ground! Ivan’s tossing something our way again!” 
That was what was on the lips of everyone then. Barrage fire by the enemy 
was usually the sign of an impending attack. A combat veteran once 
described the helpless feeling one gets when receiving artillery fire in open 
terrain this way: “Make yourself as flat as a ladybug and hide behind a wide 
blade of grass, if you have to...” 


Artillery fire was generally directed on both sides by forward observers. 
Using their experience and exactness, they supplied the guns the necessary 
firing data. They sent their fire missions via radio, often under enemy fire and 
in the midst of the fighting infantry. They had to decide within seconds 
whether an attack on a friendly trench line could be turned back or not. One 
of the bravest and most successful forward observers of the Waffen-SS was a 
former teacher from Latvia... 


Kick 


SS-Hauptsturmftihrer Harry Phoenix with the Close Combat Clasp in Silver. There are no known 

photographs of him with the Knight’s Cross. 

His parents were part of the ethnic German minority in the Baltics, who 
enjoyed tremendous freedom in Latvia and did not have to struggle against 
suppression or discrimination. Born the son of an electrical engineer, Harry 
Phoenix attended a German school, was graduated and decided to become a 
teacher after a stint in the Latvian Army in 1934. After finishing training at 
the pedagogical institute in Riga, Phoenix taught for three years. In 1939, he 
participated in a seminar at the Reich Sports Academy in Berlin. 


The outbreak of the war was a surprise to him, but the Baltic German 
spontaneously decided to volunteer for the SS-Verfügungstruppe. Based on 
his former military training, Phoenix wound up in the SS artillery regiment. 


When the attack against France started in 1940, the guns of the regiment 
under the command of SS-Standartenführer Hermann PrieB supported the 
rapidly advancing infantry and other forces of the division. Later on, Prieß, 
as one of the most highly decorated soldiers of the Waffen-SS, was awarded 
the Swords to the Knight’s Cross and served as the Commanding General of 
a SS corps. His cannoneers performed in a magnificent manner in France. 


Phoenix, who was a gun layer in the 2./SS-Artillerie-Regiment, received 
the Iron Cross, Second Class after the campaign for the bravery he had 
shown while engaging French bunker positions. 


After the Campaign in the West, the role of the Waffen-SS significantly 
expanded and new divisions were formed. SS-Unterscharführer Phoenix 
was eventually assigned to the 4./SS-Artillerie-Regiment (mot.) “Reich”. 
The former teacher experienced the hard fighting in the center section of the 
Eastern Front as both a gun layer and as a gun commander. At Smolensk and 
Kiev, the traditionally well-performing German artillery, along with the 
highly mobile tanks and the deadly accurate Stukas, contributed to the 
elimination of entire encircled field armies. For instance, in the pocket battle 
of Kiev—the capital of the Ukraine with 850,000 inhabitants—some 665,000 
Soviet soldiers marched into German captivity after the fighting. More than 
800 armored vehicles and 3,700 guns were captured or eliminated! 


After being awarded the Iron Cross, First Class and the General Assault 
Badge, Phoenix had demonstrated such prowess as a gun commander, that his 
regimental commander recommended him for officer training. He received 
training in Germany. Because of his superior command of German, he was at 
no disadvantage. In April 1942, he was commissioned as an SS- 
Untersturmfuhrer. The freshly baked officer received orders transferring 
him to the SS-Kavallerie-Division. 


The cavalry division, which was in the process of forming and consisted 
of both experienced formations and newly formed ones, consisted to a large 
extent of ethnic Germans. For example, serving among them was the 
Rumanian ethnic German, Friedrich Buck, who also received the Knight’s 


Cross and the Close Combat Clasp in Gold later on. The division’s artillery 
regiment was partially horse mounted and partially motorized and oriented 
towards being a mobile force. In difficult terrain, for example, heavy mud, 
the mounted formations often made out better than the infantry or the armor. 


Harry Phoenix experienced his first few months as a battery officer in the 
5./SS-Artillerie-Regiment 8 in the bend of the front at Rshew, which was 
shaken again and again by intensive Soviet offensives. Starting in June of 
1942, Phoenix was the battery commander , whose duties day in and day out 
consisted primarily of covering the hard-pressed, dismounted cavalrymen in 
their trenches. He turned back or ameliorated enemy attacks through final 
protective fires and barrages and engaged identified concentrations of the 
enemy. 


Once, when a Soviet infantry brigade was able to penetrate the German 
main line, it quickly reached the positions of the artillery. The artillerymen 
attempted to turn back the enemy in close combat, together with individual 
groups of dismounted cavalrymen. Harry Phoenix successfully defended his 
command post with a few cannoneers and held it until reinforcements, in the 
form of an infantry company, arrived. 


Three months later, in the middle of the fighting during the winter, Phoenix 
received additional duties as a forward observer. Together with his radio 
section, he experienced very ticklish situations in the middle of the front 
lines. His precise and accurate fire-mission transmissions helped save the 
main line of resistance several times. At Medwedowo, Phoenix’ forward- 
observer party wound up behind enemy lines. Despite this, he continued to 
direct the artillery covering fire unabated and brought to a standstill a Soviet 
attack that was just moving out. 


Promoted to SS-Obersturmftihrer on 30 January 1943, Phoenix was 
wounded for the first time—by heavy artillery fire—in March. The division 
was employed at the time in the efforts to retake Kharkov. On one occasion, 
Phoenix was again able to successfully defend his gun positions against a 
Soviet attack. He held out in his command bunker with only eight men for 
five hours. By then, he was already the recipient of the Close Combat Clasp 
in Bronze for his numerous close-combat days. 


The ethnic German from the Baltic continued to accumulate days in a 
number of operations that were unusual for an artilleryman. One such 
instance occurred in August 1943. Phoenix’ battery was providing direct 
support to a thinly held portion of the lines at Skorobagtjweka and had been 
able to turn back several Soviet attacks with his guns on 28 August. When his 
ammunition ran low and he was only able to use directed fires at specific 
targets, the enemy reached the main line of resistance and forced back the 
weak SS forces there. Phoenix assembled his gun crews, moved to the sound 
of the guns and actually reached the original lines in a bold immediate 
counterattack. A few hours later, while serving as a forward observer for his 
artillery battalion, he and two radio operators ran into the fires of a Soviet 
patrol. They held their position against the enemy and then fought their way 
back to their own lines. On 16 January 1944, the SS-Obersturmftihrer 
received the German Cross in Gold for his exceptional performance of duty. 
The Close Combat Clasp in Silver followed shortly thereafter, as did the 
Wound Badge in Silver, when he was wounded by artillery fire again. Not 
too bad for a former teacher... 


Promoted to SS-Hauptsturmftihrer on 21 June 1944, the experienced 
officer assumed acting command of the //./SS-Artillerie-Regiment & from his 
commander, who was going on home leave. At the time, the division was 
fighting in Rumania and Hungary. The fighting around and in Budapest started 
in November 1944, whereby the Red Army was soon able to surround the 
city. Among the encircled formations was the 8. SS-Kavallerie-Division 
“Florian Geyer”. In the continuous fighting in the streets and from house-to- 
house, the artillery suffered from an acute shortage of ammunition and was 
only able to fire a few rounds in the most-pressing situations. On several 
occasions, heavy Soviet “Josef Stalin” tanks were prevented from breaking 
through by means of fires over open sights. After the divisional artillery 
regimental commander was killed, Phoenix assumed acting command of the 
artillery group. In January 1945, Phoenix disbanded the practically destroyed 
regiment and formed an infantry Kampfgruppe with his remaining 
cannoneers. In the defensive fighting that followed, Phoenix was wounded 
for the fifth time. 


On 11 February 1945, the last breakout attempt was started by the 
encircled garrison. The objective of the breakout was the leading elements of 


the German relief forces, some twenty kilometers west of the garrison. As 
one of the final Kampfgruppen of the division to move out, Kampfgruppe 
Phoenix had the relative good fortune of benefiting from the efforts of the 
forces that preceded it. On 14 February, the group—consisting of 40 men— 
reached the German lines after crossing five Soviet defensive lines and 
encountering only weak resistance. 


Severe frostbite to both legs forced Phoenix to be admitted to a hospital 
located at the Semmering Mountain in Austria. As a result of the so-called 


RiickkéimpferErlass |, the acting battalion commander was awarded the 
Knight’s Cross on 21 February 1945 for his exceptional performance of duty 
in the pocket. 


It is uncertain whether Phoenix had also achieved the 50 days needed for 
the Close Combat Clasp in Gold or the award was also approved as a result 
of the Ruckkampfer-Erlass. Nevertheless, it was approved at the same time 
as the Knight’s Cross. In any event, the SS-Hauptsturmfuhrer did not know 
about the latter award and never made mention of it after the war. 


Harry Phoenix after the war, ready to renew his career as a teacher. 


Harry Phoenix remained in Germany after the war and became a teacher 
again. He died just after Christmas in 1999 and was buried at sea. 


To the very end, he was close to his former comrades. 


Author’s Note: I am indebted to the widow of Harry Phoenix for 
reviewing this section of the manuscript. In addition, it should be mentioned 
that writing his name as “Phönix” is false, even though it appears that way in 
the references of Kratschmer and Fellgiebel. It was also incorrectly spelled 
in original wartime documents. 


Major Michael Pössinger 


Born: 18 January 1919 in Ettal (Upper Bavaria) 
Died: 23 May 2003 in Garmisch-Partenkirchen (Upper Bavaria) 


Kick 


Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 1942 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 1 May 1945 
Knight’s Cross: 19 July 1940 
Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross (759): 28 February 1945 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Gold 
Five Individual Tank Destruction Strips 
Croatian Order of Bravery 


Rumanian Order of the Crown 


Commander of the Ghost Company 


Born as one of four children to a farmer in Ettal (Bavaria) on 18 January 
1919, Michael Pössinger entered the German armed forces in 1937 at the age 
of 18. Already one of the best skiers in his home region, Pössinger was 
trained as a mountain infantryman. In June 1939, the young man was 
promoted to Oberjäger and served as a gun layer on an antitank gun in the 
16./Gebirgsjäger-Regiment 98. 

He underscored his desire to become an officer during the Campaign in 
Poland by his energetic performance of duty. The regiment was under the 
command of then Oberst Schörner, who went on to fame as one of Hitler’s 


favorite commanders and rose to the rank of Generalfeldmarschall by war’s 
end. For his part in the so-called mounted assault on Lemberg, Pössinger 
received the Iron Cross, Second Class. He was then sent to the Infantry 
School and was commissioned as a Leutnant on 20 April 1940 after passing 


his course of instruction.10 He returned to his former antitank-gun platoon 
was designated platoon leader. During the French Campaign, he 
distinguished himself again and was awarded the Iron Cross, First Class. 


But that award did not come at the end of the campaign. When French tanks 
attacked the positions of the /. Gebirgsjdger-Division at Juvigny, northeast 
of Paris, on 6 June 1940, Pössinger experienced his hardest fighting in the 
war to that date. 


Leutnant Michael Pössinger while participating in a ski competition. He wears the characteristic 
mountain trooper billed field cap that was worn in alpine formations well before the introduction of the 
ubiquitous M43. 

Going into position along some high ground with the only antitank gun 
immediately available, Pössinger’s antitank men took the numerous attackers 
under fire at 300 meters and held their position. When the entire gun crew of 
the single antitank were put out of action by a tank main-gun round, the young 
Leutnant became a one-man crew: loading, aiming, fetching more 
ammunition and firing. In 40 minutes of nerve-wracking fighting, the 
Leutnant knocked out seven tanks and damaged four more! The individual 
gun with a one-man crew was responsible for sending an entire tank battalion 


into flight. It was only supported by the rest of the antitank-gun platoon, 
which had finally arrived, at the very end of the engagement. The next day, 
the village of Juvigny was taken. 


In the course of the remaining fighting during the French Campaign, 
Leutnant Pössinger mastered yet another critical situation, when he was 
ordered to take a bridge over the Cher in a surprise attack. Seconds after he 
had crossed the apparently unguarded bridge on a motorcycle, it was blown 
up by French engineers. The platoon leader, accompanied by only two 
soldiers, was stuck on the far side. Using the element of surprise by his 
unexpected appearance, however, the officer was able to overwhelm the 
French guard posts and hold the French at bay until a rescue party arrived in 
a rubber raft. 


For his extraordinary bravery, “Michl” Pössinger became one of the 
youngest officers to be awarded the Knight’s Cross during the French 
Campaign. Three months later, the 21-year-old officer was promoted to 


Oberleutnant ahead of his peers (1 October 1940). 106 


While stationed in France, Pössinger developed a close friendship with 
the fighter ace Adolf Galland, who was already famous at the time. Pössinger 
was serving as a ski instructor for Luftwaffe pilots and prominent members 
of the German armed forces. The friendship with the future fighter general 
and Diamonds recipients would pay dividends for Pössinger years later. 
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Leutnant Michael Pössinger in additional images taken around the time of the ski competition. 


The following winter, the young officer received permission to participate 
in the world ski championships in Italy. As a result of his superior 
performance, he took home a silver medal. But neither this civilian award 
nor the military one of the Knight’s Cross could help Pössinger when he was 
witness to the attack on a single Leutnant with an amputated leg in a tavern. 
Pössinger and a fellow officer came to the rescue of the man, who was being 
attacked by uniformed party functionaries. A wild fisticuffs ensued. In the 
end, the mountain infantry officer had to draw his service weapon to stop 
worse things from happening. 


It was Pössinger’s misfortune that one of the attackers was none other than 
the local party leader (Gauleiter). The party leader then used his influence to 
go after Pössinger. Despite the fact that his superiors stood up for him, 
Pössinger was saddled with a three-year promotion ban. 


Pössinger then fought with his division in the Balkans. After the victories 
over the Greek, Yugoslavian and British forces, the division only had a short 
while to rest, since Operation “Barbarossa” started in the summer of 1941 
against the Soviet Union. 


KKK 


By then, Pössinger was no longer with the antitank platoon. He was given 
acting command of the 4./Gebirgsjäger-Regiment 98 for a while, before 
being given command of the 6./Gebirgsjäger-Regiment 98. Pössinger 
participated in the difficult fighting in the southern sector of the Eastern Front 
and saw action at Jazow-Stary, Lemberg (Lvov), along the “Stalin Line”, at 
Winniza and outside of Uman. Because he was always successful and a 


master of any given situation, the Oberleutnant!0” was given command of a 
special ski company that was formed in the winter. This was intended to be 
the counterpoint to similar units in the Red Army, which had had the upper 
hand against the Germans in deep snow. Pössinger returned the favor in kind 
to the Soviets. He remained on the go with his ski-mounted infantry and made 
life difficult for the rear-area formations of the Red Army. He interdicted 
supply lines, smoked out bunkers and ambushed enemy patrols. Pössinger’s 
crowning achievement was a two-month patrol behind enemy lines(!), 
whereby rail lines were blown up and supply depots destroyed. He should 


have earned a promotion by then, but he was still under the promotion ban for 
the incident after the world championships. 


The start of a pas friendship: Fighter-pilot legend Adolf Galland. 

Pössinger’s ski troopers disappeared so quickly after attacking, only to 
surface somewhere else again, that intercepted Soviet messages only spoke 
of a “ghost” company. The murderous temperatures of up to -40 degrees 
Celsius (-40 degrees Fahrenheit) required the use of captured Soviet 
weapons and winter clothing. In one instance during a nighttime ski patrol, 
eight Red Army soldiers joined up with what they thought was a Soviet group 
and moved along with it. When “Michl” Pössinger realized what had 


happened, he was able to notify some of his men without being noticed and 
then gave the order to open fire. A dangerous situation like that required 
nerves of steel. 


The /. Gebirgsjäger-Division continued to be employed in the south in 
1942. Oberleutnant Pössinger participated in the offensives directed against 
Rostow and in the Kuban. He advanced into the Caucasus at the head of his 
original company. It was there, though, that the Knight’s Cross recipient was 
seriously wounded by artillery shrapnel. Shortly after his return from the 
hospital, Pössinger showed his mettle again when he went through the 
difficult fighting in the high mountains of the Caucasus. Surrounded by enemy 
forces, Kampfgruppe von Hirschfeld broke out of the encirclement to the 
north after five days of fighting. Von Hirschfeld, a Major at the time, was 
later awarded the Oakleaves and fell in action in 1945 as a 32-year-old 
Generalmajor. 


It was especially during rearguard actions that Pössinger was unsparing of 
himself. Again and again, he would attack T 34’s that had broken through 
with handheld antitank weapons. Over the next few months, Pössinger 
received the German Cross in Gold for his achievements, as well as several 
Individual Tank Destruction Strips. He had already been awarded the Wound 
Badge in Silver by then. One of his many wounds was a bit out of the 
ordinary, however. While the company commander was sitting in the latrine, 
he was hit in the upper arm by a Soviet sniper! The Bavarian accepted it all 
with humor and was even a little bit proud of this unusual episode. 


By then, the young officer was not only one of the most highly decorated 
soldiers of the Edelweiß division, he was also one of the best known. 


Forced to give up the Caucasus by the catastrophe at Stalingrad, Pössinger 
and his men conducted a fighting withdrawal to the Kuban Bridgehead. 
Pössinger and the men of the 6./Gebirgsjäger-Regiment 98 held fast against 
Soviet assaults, brought tank attacks to a standstill and endured aerial attacks. 
In April 1943, the weakened division was finally pulled out of the lines and 
sent to the Balkans for reconstitution. 


On home leave with members of his family. 


When there were problems caused by an acute shortage of fuel, Pössinger 
used his friendship with Adolf Galland, who had been promoted to 
Generalmajor in the meantime, informed him of the problems and received 
an allotment of 10,000 liters of fuel from a nearby Luftwaffe depot! A short 
time later, Pössinger showed his nerves of steel again when he posed as an 
Oberst(!) to ensure that the vehicular columns of the regiment got through the 
numerous roadside checkpoints of the rear-area field police as quickly as 
possible. His regimental commander, Major Eisgruber, turned a blind eye to 
the whole affair. Pössinger was no easy subordinate, a fact he readily 
admitted to, and violated regulations and orders more than once. 


When the Italian allies became tired of the war and changed sides, it was 
imperative for the Germans to disarm all of the Italian military as soon as 
possible. The /. Gebirgsjdger-Division also took part in that action, 
whereby Oberleutnant Pössinger was involved in an extraordinary feat-of- 
arms at the head of his Kampfgruppe. During the night of 23/24 September 
1943, his men were landed on the Mediterranean island of Korfu as part of a 
landing force. After surprisingly hard resistance, the force disarmed 4,000 


Italian soldiers. 108 


After the expiration of the promotion ban, Pössinger was promoted to 
Hauptmann in October. He assumed acting command of the /./Gebirgsjäger- 


Regiment 98. By then, he had also received the Close Combat Clasp in 
Bronze. 


This was followed by difficult operations against Tito’s partisans in 
Yugoslavia. It was not until a large portion of Heeresgruppe Mitte was 
destroyed in the Soviet Union in the summer of 1944 that the division was 
recalled to the Eastern Front. 


Two new incidents had serious consequences for the ambitious but 
difficult Possinger. During a rest with his battalion in Fünfkirchen (Hungary), 
Pössinger and his headquarters were put up in the villa of a Jewish 
businessman. When three SS military police came to deport the man and his 
wife, Pössinger intervened forcefully and even had machine guns set up in the 
windows of the villa after a loud verbal altercation with the SS 
noncommissioned officer. Michael Pössinger could have been brought before 
a court-martial for the incident, but to his good fortune he never heard 
anything about it again. 


Scenes from Pössinger’s employment in Italy. 


When the Hauptmann refused to obey an order of the division commander, 
Generalleutnant Stettner, because he thought the operations could not be 
accomplished, all Hell broke loose. Pössinger was relieved, but his 
successor also refused to execute the mission! Thereupon Stettner had 
another battalion move out to attack, and the attack failed bloodily for exactly 
the reasons Pössinger had advanced: no artillery support at all, steep attack 
terrain and too strong defensive positions on the part of the enemy. 


Hauptmann Pössinger was later cleared of the charges of failing to obey 


the order but was nevertheless forced out of the division." Despite all this, 


he was promoted to Major on 1 October 1944 and, much to his displeasure, 
assumed command of a battalion in the badly equipped 558. Volks- 
Grenadier-Division and fought in East Prussia. During the defensive fighting 
in the area around Lands-berg, the former antitank soldier was able to put his 
former experience to good use as the commander of the /./Grenadier- 
Regiment 1123. He and his soldiers knocked out 42 tanks and guns in the 
course of the fighting. For this, he was surprised to be awarded the 
Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross as the 759th member of the German armed 
forces to be so honored. After his 50th day of close combat, Pössinger was 
given acting command of Grenadier-Regiment 1123. When he was wounded 
for the seventh time in March 1945, he was evacuated by an S-Boot from the 
harbor at Pillau. He was admitted to the hospital in Garmisch-Partenkirchen, 
where he received his Close Combat Clasp in Gold. A few days later, the 
highly decorated Major was able to arrange the bloodless surrender of the 
beautiful town to the advancing Americans. In showing this initiative, he was 
aided by a handful of brave civilians. As it turned out, Possinger would 
remain there for the rest of his life... 


Kirk 


The veteran started a new life as an entrepreneur after the war. He turned 
back to the passion of his youth and was soon involved in performance sports 
again. He was very successful in that regard and was the world champion in 
the three-man bobsled in 1951. One year later, he was a silver-medal winner 
at the Olympics at Oslo and, in 1956, was on the victor’s tribune as a winner 
of the bronze at Cortina. One year later, when he had the chance to become an 
officer again, the former mountain trooper took the opportunity. As an 
Oberstleutnant in the Bundeswehr, he was the battalion commander of 
Gebirgsjäger-Bataillon 104 and, later on, a course leader at the mountain 
warfare school at Mittenwald. He retired in 1975 as the commander of the 
defensive district of Murnau. 


He dedicated himself to his beloved sport again and was called upon to be 
a chief judge at the Winter Olympics. In 1970, he privately married his long- 
time companion, who brought three grown-up sons and grandchildren to the 
marriage. 


Among the civilian awards presented to him were the Golden Honor Pin 
of the German Ski Organization (1968), the Austrian Olympic Medal (1976), 
the Golden Service Medal of the International Union for Biathlon (1980), the 
Bavarian Service Medal in Silver (1984) and the Federal Service Cross 
(Neck Order). 


OK KK 


The man who was impressive in both war and peace died on 23 May 2003 
after working closely with the author. 


Pössinger, third from the left (with Knight’s Cross). 


First: Pössinger (viewer’s left) discussing tactics with fellow officers. Second and third: Warrior, 
young and old. Pössinger in his Bundeswehr uniform with post-war versions of his wartime awards 
on the occasion of a social get-together. 


105 Editor’s Note: Other sources provide a different date of rank. According 
to Ritterkreuztrager der Deutschen Wehrmacht, 1939-1945, Teil VI: 
Gebirgstruppe, Band 2: L-Z, Pössinger was promoted to reserve 


Leutnant on 3 April 1940 with an effective date of rank for seniority of 
1 April 1940. 


106 Editor’s Note: According to the previous source, Pössinger was 
promoted to reserve Oberleutnant on 15 October 1940 with an 


effective date of rank of 1 September 1940. 


107 Editor’s Note: According to the previous source, Pössinger was made an 
active-duty officer with a rank of Oberleutnant on 15 October 1941. 


108 At the direction of Hitler, the Italian commander of Korfu, as well as his 
officers and numerous enlisted personnel—there were said to be 
several hundred—were executed on the spot for “armed desertion’. 
This was certainly a gray zone and the incident is still debated up to this 
day: War crime or not? 


109 Michael Possinger himself talked about a “gentle expulsion” from the 
division, since he always had problems with superiors and regulations. 


SS-Hauptsturmführer Georg Preuss 


Born: 24 April 1920 in Danzig (East Prussia) 
Died: 3 February 1991 in Daliz (near Liineburg in Lower Saxony) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 1 September 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 6 June 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 1 April 1945 

Knight’s Cross: 5 February 1945 
Up to 60 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Gold 


24 Hours in the Ardennes Woods 


The American outpost was standing guard near some trees. He seemed to 
be bored and was not paying much attention. His submachine gun was slung 
loosely over his right shoulder, and he held a cigarette in his hand. His 
helmet was pushed back a bit on his forehead. 


The GI did not realize he was taking the last drag on a cigarette in his life. 
Only four meters away, a soldier was positioned to pounce, a soldier who 
was practically unbeatable in hand-to-hand combat. George Preuss had 
learned in the hard school of the Soviet Union how you silenced a guard— 
especially a less than attentive one—in less than a second. A knife, a good 
position and the element of surprise—a moment later, everything was over. 


A few hours later, the SS-Hauptsturmftihrer, who had been separated from 
Kampfgruppe Peiper and had already been reported as missing, returned to 
the German lines after his nighttime “excursion” in the Ardennes. 
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Georg Preuss was born the son of a civilian employee of the German 
Army on 24 April 1920. Preuss’ father was the senior paymaster for the 
garrison in Danzig, and the son grew up in a city and a time that was marked 
by political tension between Germany and Poland. As a result of the overly 
hasty and unfortunate movements of national borders after the First World 
War, the so-called Danzig Corridor came about, one of many mistakes. From 
that point forward, it became a bone of contention and perennial crisis area 
between Germany and Poland. 


SS-Hauptsturmftihrer Georg Preuss after receipt of the Knight’s Cross. Although the visor cap has 
the SS skull mounted on the black velvet band, Preuss apparently was unable to get an SS-style eagle, 
using an Army one instead. 

Preuss entered the SS in 1937 and became a member of the Leibstandarte 
two years later. Preuss was with the elite formation as it progressed from a 
regimental equivalent to a brigade and, finally, to a division. Extremely 
successful in Poland and France under the command of “Sepp” Dietrich, who 
later became famous, the soldiers of this formation stormed every position 
that they had as an objective and eliminated even the most determined of 
resistance. Over time, the formation developed the reputation of being 
braver, harder and more successful than any other formation of the German 


armed forces. It is also true, however, that as early as 1939 and 1940, as 
well as in the years that followed, the losses within the formation were 
higher than in most comparable formations. Nevertheless, the numbers speak 
for themselves: 54 Knight’s Cross recipients, 10 Oakleaves recipients, 4 
Swords recipients, as well as 16 recipients of the Close Combat Clasp in 
Gold. 


SS-Rottenftihrer Preuss had distinguished himself in the fighting in Poland 
along the Bzura, in the Vistula Bridgehead and during the pocket battle of 
Warsaw so much that he was recommended for officer training. During the 
training, on 1 August 1940, he was promoted to SS-Unterscharführer. On 20 
April 1941, he was commissioned as an AN Untersturmfuhrer. 


Among his first duties as an officer were as the platoon leader of the 
motorcycle messenger platoon of the IV/SS-Infanterie-Standarte 
“Leibstandarte SS Adolf Hitler”. Dietrich saw the potential of the young 
officer and did not want his combat talents to go unused in a headquarters 
position. 


OK 


SS-Untersturmftihrer Preuss lived up to these expectations. In the fighting 
at Shitomir, he was awarded the Iron Cross, Second Class. He demonstrated 
his abilities again when the encircled Red Army forces at Uman were 
eliminated, as well as along the banks of the Mius during the offensive there. 
As a result of the magnificent success of his soldiers in the winter of 
1941/1942, SS-Obergruppenführer Dietrich was the first member of the 
Waffen-SS to be awarded the Oakleaves, which he dedicated to his elite 
brigade. 


The high losses among his forces necessitated a break from the fighting 
and reconstitution in peaceful France. Georg Preuss, who had already been 
wounded and only narrowly escaped death, returned there with his thinned 
but cohesive company. It would not be the last time the formation had to be 
rebuilt... 


When SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Division “Leibstandarte SS Adolf Hitler” 
returned to the Soviet Union with close to 20,000 men and thousands of 
vehicles at the beginning of 1943, Preuss was a platoon leader in the /3. 


(gep.)/SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment 2. At the time, Theodor “Teddy” 
Wisch commanded the regiment, but he would shortly go on to command the 
division as a Swords recipient. Wisch’s successor in command was none 
other than future Oakleaves recipient, Hugo Kraas. Kraas was later followed 
by Jochen Peiper. 


Peiper, a charismatic and successful SS-Sturmbannftihrer, went on to 
receive the Knight’s Cross and the Oakleaves in the Soviet Union, as well as 
the Close Combat Clasp in Silver. In 1945, he received the Swords and 
gained notoriety after the war during the Malmedy Process. SS- 
Obersturmführer Preuss’ career (20 April 1943) remained closely 
connected to that of his commanding officer. 


In the summer of 1943, the armored personnel carriers of Preuss’ 


company! 10 and his battalion entered the fray against the Soviet front around 


Kursk, along with the antitank forces, armor and assault guns of the division. 
In the armored engagements that followed for days on end, the division 
reported knocking out more than 500 tanks. Just as with the other Waffen-SS 
forces employed, however, it was unable to force a breakthrough. SS- 
Obersturmführer Preuss, who had already received the Close Combat Clasp 
in Bronze, accumulated a number of new close-combat days during the 
offensive. He was also wounded again, but he survived the shrapnel from a 
tank main-gun round. In engaging a T 34 and its accompanying infantry, the 
hard-boiled SS-Panzergrenadier received his 30th day of close combat, 
enabling him to wear the Close Combat Clasp in Silver above his left breast 
pocket. 


The losses had been high once again, and the division was pulled out of 
the front, primarily to establish a “presence” in Italy against the Allied 
forces, which had just invaded Sicily. In addition to being reconstituted in 
Italy, the formations of the division participated in the disarmament of the 
turncoat Italian forces, which had necessitated a rapid, tactical operation on 
the part of the German forces so involved. Despite that, the operations 
against the war-weary Italians must have seemed like a “vacation” to the 
hard-boiled veteran from the Eastern Front. 


In the winter of 1943/1944, the division returned to the East, where 
Preuss’ 10./SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment 2 proved itself to be a reliable 


and hard unit at Kiev, during the withdrawal from Berditschew and in the 
armored engagements at Winniza. The company commander, who was nearly 
6° 2.5” tall (1.89 meters), was a guarantor for ceaseless operations and 
unbridled esprit. 


After the fighting at Tscherkassy and Tarnopol, the bled-white division 
was sent to Belgium for reconstitution. It was the third time Preuss had 
undergone the procedure and it said a lot about his bravery, his survival 
instinct and a large degree of professional luck. Looked at from a statistical 
perspective, the company commander of an SS-Panzer-Grenadier company 
could only expect to see action for several weeks at the front. Preuss always 
made it. By then, he had accumulated some 40 days of close-combat as well. 


In May and June of 1944, the division again had a full complement of men 
and a reissue of major combat weapons systems. On 6 June, the Western 
Allies opened a new front against Germany with the invasion of Normandy. 
They were already fighting the Soviets in the East and the British and 
Americans in Italy. The noose was getting tighter... 
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At Caen, the 7. SS-Panzer-Division “Leibstandarte SS Adolf Hitler” put 
all of its combat power and experience on the line and made things difficult 
for the British and the Canadian armored forces. Long-serving company 
commanders like Preuss, who had been tested in hundreds of engagements 
and had often been the victors over superior forces, were often individually 
superior to some of the inexperienced Allied formation commanders, but the 
materiel and numerical superiority of the enemy was too great in the end. 
After evacuating the completely destroyed city of Caen and fighting 
withdrawal engagements through the hedgerows and rolling hills, large 
elements of the division were also caught in the Falaise Pocket in August. 


While leading a patrol to reconnoiter for the breakout out of the pocket, 
George Preuss received credit for his 50th day of close combat. Despite that, 
he still had not received the Close Combat Clasp in Gold by the time the 
German Army in the West initiated its last offensive in the Ardennes. The 
offensive was intended to split and encircle Western Allies in piecemeal 


fashion. Under the greatest of secrecy, dozens of combat-experienced 
divisions were brought together and positioned in assembly areas. 


On 16 December 1944, the 5. Panzer-Armee, the 7. Armee, the 6. SS- 
Panzer-Armee and the 15. Armee advanced in the Ardennes and overran the 
completely surprised American forces in that sector. SS-Obersturmführer 
Preuss and his men served as the advance guard of Kampfgruppe Peiper. He 
was attached to the battalion of SS-Hauptsturmftihrer Diefenthal, who later 
received the Knight’s Cross. It was Preuss who led the assault against US 
positions at Honsfeld and distinguished himself in the taking of the airfield at 
Büllingen. His armored personnel carriers destroyed 12 bombers on the 
ground there and later eliminated an entire enemy company. 


On 17 December, Preuss’ company was involved in an incident near 
Malmedy, which later evolved into the most famous/infamous engagement of 
the entire offensive. The incident and Preuss’ involvement will be discussed 
at the end of this section. 
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Preuss received credit for two additional days of close combat in the 
Ardennes, before he narrowly escaped death just before Christmas. His 
company was given the mission of reconnoitering for an armor-capable 
bridge at La Gleize, when his unit ran into a well camouflaged trap by a US 
battalion and was shot up by machine guns, bazookas and mortars. SS- 
Obersturmfuhrer Preuss was wounded and sought cover in the middle of this 
firestorm. He was able to just make it to a nearby patch of woods. Incapable 
of doing anything, he watched as the last of his “bunch” collapsed under the 
withering fire. Armed only with a pistol and a knife, the experienced close- 
combat specialist made his way back to German lines, as described at the 
beginning of the section. In the meantime, the offensive had failed and the 
division was forced onto the retreat. Despite this, Jochen Peiper later 
received the Swords to the Knight’s Cross for the advance of his regimental 
Kampfgruppe! 

Georg Preuss was finally submitted for the Close Combat Clasp in Gold, 
which he received on 1 April 1945. The unusually late award leads to the 
conclusion that Preuss had perhaps arranged the late submission in order to 


avoid his transfer away from the front. For that reason, ıt was only submitted 
months after the 50th day had been reached. Preuss was promoted to SS- 
Hauptsturmführer in January 1945 and spent the last months of the war as 
the acting commander of the //I./SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment 2 along the 
Hungarian-Austrian Front. It can be assumed that he accumulated additional 
days of close combat in the fighting around Stuhlweißenberg and Lake 
Balaton. 


Besides Preuss, two other soldiers under his command had reached 50 
days of close combat: SS-Unterscharführer Kindler and SS- 
Hauptscharftihrer Knobloch. Decades later, Preuss attested to these awards, 
making them official. 


On 5 February 1945, the seasoned soldier received the Knight’s Cross as a 
result of his achievements in the Ardennes. In April, he also received the 
German Cross in Gold. In May 1945, the most highly decorated division in 
the German armed forces surrendered to the Americans. Peiper, Preuss and 
Gustav Knittel, among others, were immediately taken to a prison as war 
criminals. In 1946, the Malmedy Process started. What had happened? 
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According to the statements of the Americans who brought the charges, 
Peiper’s men had simply shot and then let bleed to death in the roadside 
ditches 71 US soldiers, who had been involved in a firefight with them and 
then taken prisoner. But Peiper, Preuss and all of the other later co- 
defendants of the Kampfgruppe testified that a mistake had occurred. 


Peiper stated that the combat-inexperienced soldiers of a US firing 
position lost their nerve, tossed their weapons away and started to run. Since 
the Germans continued to fire, however, several of the weaponless soldiers 
were then also killed. 


In another written report, the incident was described as follows: The 
Americans forces had surrendered to the German advance guard after a short 
fight and had been disarmed. As was usual, the GI’s were sent to the rear 
without any guards as escorts. As they made their way rearward, they 
encountered the forces that were following. When the lead elements of the 


main body of Kampfgruppe Peiper encountered the troops marching to the 
rear in the morning fog, they believed they were under attack and opened fire. 


What actually happened there will most likely never see the light of day. 


It is a fact, however, that several SS soldiers actually shot and killed 
prisoners, but that this occurred based on orders from the highest levels. (See 
the section on Gustav Knittel.) 
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Preuss was sentenced to death as one of 43 in a judicial process that has 
often been characterized as unfair. Preuss and his comrades were led to the 
gallows 12 times, only to have the procedure called off ! These staged 
executions with their enormous psychological pressure, along with torture 
and solitary confinement, were also justifiably called into account later on in 
the United States. After a reduction in sentence to life in prison in 1951, 
all(!) of the former members of Kampfgruppe Peiper were finally released 
from prison. For many advocates and disinterested persons, it amounted to a 


confession of guilt by the US. u 


Georg Preuss eventually established himself in an unaccustomed civilian 
life. He died in Dalitz on 3 February 1991. Unfortunately, the retiree, who 
lived alone, was not discovered in his apartment until two days later. 


110 Editor’s Note: Preuss commanded the /2. (gep.)/SS-Panzer-Grenadier- 
Regiment 2 from July 1943 to June 1944, when the companies were 
redesignated and Preuss’ company became the 70. (gep.)/ SS-Panzer- 
Grenadier-Regiment 2. 


111 Some information that came to light as this book was going to press 
indicated that Jochen Peiper accused Preuß of having shot and killed a 
captured US aviator in the Ardennes, because he wanted his flight jacket 
and a ring. Peiper wanted to toss Preuß out of his formation and, 
according to his own statement, bring court-martial charges against him. 
However, “That was not possible, because Preuß was a Knight’s Cross 
recipient.” Gritting his teeth, Peiper let the matter drop. Peiper repeated 
the charge against Preuß during the Malmedy Process, however. As a 
result, Preuß was anathema to the SS veteran’s organizations after the 


war. Peiper was supposedly especially upset that “Preuß had acted ina 
dishonorable fashion as an SS officer and had murdered a prisoner out 
of a base motive like robbery.” 


Leutnant der Reserve Karl Radermacher 
Born: 12 December 1922 in Aachen (Nordrhein- Westphalia) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 21 October 1944 
Knight’s Cross: 4 May 1944 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
German Cross in Gold 


Wound Badge in Silver 


Close Combat Clasp in Gold at the Age of 21 


Although the Soviet rifle regiment was in field fortifications, reinforced by 
machine-gun bunkers, wire entanglements and minefields and supported by 
lots of artillery located nearby, it had also moved out to attack the positions 
of Grenadier-Regiment 45 several times in the past few weeks. It was only 
with the loss of large amounts of materiel and personnel that the German 
companies withheld these attacks. The losses were especially high when the 
Soviet wedges were able to penetrate into the German trench positions. 


The Soviet soldiers were in their positions. Ammunition was distributed 
and officers went back and forth along the lines, studying their maps for a last 
time. They then reported they were ready to the regimental staff. Another 
assault had been ordered and the Soviet artillery would soon take the 
German positions under a short but heavy barrage. It was five minutes that 
seemed to take forever to the waiting Soviets. 


Suddenly, all Hell broke loose in the middle of the Soviet field 
fortifications, machine-gun nests and communications trenches. At the same 


time, several artillery rounds detonated among the Soviet grenadiers and 
continued to do so every few seconds. Shrapnel tore holes in the ranks of the 
surprised infantry, and a machine-gun bunker flew into the air with a loud 
explosion. Dust, dirt, wooden beams and sandbags flew about. Two minutes 
later, it was all over. A good 30 artillery shells had hit a company’s sector 
and laid it to waste. The attack was delayed until the situation could be 
clarified. “Damned German mortars,’ an experienced Soviet 
noncommissioned officer muttered as he saw small bits of shrapnel that had 
penetrated his upper thigh and ruined his uniform. “Lucky again!” 


Unteroffizier Karl Radermacher on the day of his Knight’s Cross presentation. The official 
documents record his rank as that of a Gefreiter at the time the award was approved. 


Presentation of the Knight’s Cross by the division commander, Franz Sensfuss, who later received the 
Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross. To the left of Radermacher is Hauptmann Hans Eckstein, a 


recipient of the German Cross in Gold and the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze. 


On the other side of the front, in the sector of Grenadier-Regiment 45 of 
the 21. Infanterie-Division, the forward observer reported the results of the 
firing by the consolidated mortars. Right on target, the Germans had hit the 
concentration area of the enemy. The advantage of mortars was that they gave 
off almost no report when fired—at least compared to conventional artillery 
—and there was no sound as the shells descended to impact. The enemy was 
usually surprised when the first rounds fell. 
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Top: Unteroffizier Karl Radermacher on the day of his Knight’s Cross presentation. Normally, the 
recipient wore the steel helmet when actually presented with the award. Bottom: A formal portrait 
sitting, presumably while on home leave. 

One soldier of the mortar platoon that was employed there was Gefreiter 
Karl Radermacher of Aachen. Even though he was only 21 years old, he was 
already an old hand in the company headquarters section and had often 
demonstrated his courage. 

Radermacher was born on 12 December 1922, the son of an ice vendor. 
He finished training as an electrician and installer and was active in the 
Hitler Youth, before he was called to active duty in March 1942. At the time, 


he was barely 19. After short basic training as an infantryman and additional 
instruction on both the light and heavy machine gun, Radermacher was 
dispatched to the Eastern Front in the summer of 1942. 


In contrast to what is generally said about him, Radermacher never 
received training as a mortar man! 


His first experiences in the heavy weapons company of Grenadier- 
Regiment 45 were both sobering and dangerous for the young soldier. 
Inexperienced at first, he was forced to rely upon the help and examples of 
more experienced soldiers. He underwent his baptism of fire in the northern 
sector of the Eastern Front outside of Leningrad. The positional warfare in 
the north meant a lot of trench and bunker fighting, as well as the occasional 
patrol. In the beginning, Radermacher was an assistant machine gunner. He 
soon became the primary gunner and, later on, a section leader. 


The machine-gun platoons of the heavy companies were often broken up 
into sections and distributed among the various companies of the regiment. 
While serving with the 6./Grenadier-Regiment 45, Radermacher received 
the Iron Cross, Second Class for bravery in the face of the enemy in October 
1942. He went on to be awarded the Infantry Assault Badge in Silver. 
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Presentation of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold at the Ulm City Hall. Wearing the glasses behind him 
is Feldwebel Werner Horbach from Panzergrenadier-Regiment 111 ofthe 11. Panzer-Division. 

The mortars were the “light artillery” of the regiment and the weapon of 
choice whenever high-angle fires were needed and a crisis needed to be 
mastered. Very mobile and easily field assembled and disassembled, the 
mortars were also referred to as the “foot artillery’. Responsible for 
providing security for the mortars with his machine-gun section, 
Radermacher was soon promoted to Gefreiter. 


After receiving his first wound, Radermacher recovered for a short in the 
hospital before returning to the front. When he returned, he experienced the 
evacuation of the front around Leningrad and the subsequent withdrawal 
through the once free Baltic states. Wounded once again, Radermacher was 
employed as a messenger for the battalion commander. As such, he took 
important dispatches to the platoon leaders and company commanders in the 
middle of the fighting. In that capacity, he received the Iron Cross, First Class 


in February 1944. By then, the former electrician was also wearing the Close 
Combat Clasp in Silver and the Wound Badge in Silver. 


As a Leutnant in 1945. 


Early in the summer of 1944, the regiment was in field fortifications when 
the signs of an impending Soviet offensive began to manifest themselves: 
continuous combat and reconnaissance patrols and so-called pinpoint attacks. 
The goal of the Red Army, which was far superior to the Germans in both 
men and materiel, was to cause constant unrest in the German positions, not 
allow the enemy to get any rest and to keep the front in a state of flux. On one 
occasion, a Soviet force cleverly attacking against the flank of the 
II./Grenadier-Regiment 45 could not be held back by the aimed fires of the 


machine guns and the mortars. Once again, the fighting turned into a man- 
against-man struggle. Radermacher held an earthen position with his section 
in the middle of the sector and assumed command of the resistance when all 
of the officers and noncommissioned officers were wounded or killed. When 
the Soviets pulled back after sustaining high casualties, Radermacher, on his 
own initiative, rallied a few soldiers and proceeded to pursue the departing 
enemy. Hit hard by enemy machine-gun fire and hand grenades in no-man’s- 
land, Radermacher’s immediate counterattack nevertheless caused the enemy 
additional casualties and brought relief to the important position. For this 
feat-of-arms, Radermacher was presented the Knight’s Cross on 4 May 1944 
as one of the lowest-ranking members of the German armed forces. 


He was promoted to Unteroffizier a short while later. By then, the section 
leader also had more than 40 days of close combat to his credit. Following 
the leave he was granted at home in conjunction with the award of the neck 
order, Radermacher was also promoted to Feldwebel ahead of his peers. The 
young soldier was also made the leader of the 2nd Platoon in his company. 
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In the summer and fall of 1944, Radermacher participated in additional 
fighting in the Baltics and at the start of the fighting in the Kurland. By then, 
the modest Radermacher was well known throughout the division as a result 
of his high award. One day, the news arrived at the regimental command post 
that he had also been awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. As a direct 
consequence, he was immediately withdrawn from the front and promoted to 
Fahnenjunker-Feldwebel, an officer-candidate rank. The Knight’s Cross 
recipient was then transferred to the military academy at Potsdam, where he 
was also presented with the German Cross in Gold in accordance with the 
directives awarding the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. 


Radermacher was actually presented with the Close Combat Clasp in 
Gold two months later during the largest ceremony that was ever held to 
present the prestigious award. Together with 82 other deserving soldiers of 
the Army and the Waffen-SS, the young man from Westphalia was personally 
presented the award by Reichsftihrer-SS Himmler at the Ulm City Hall on 12 
December 1944. It was only a few day after his 22nd birthday. 


To Radermacher’s great surprise, he was informed that he was to be given 
an expedited commissioning as a Leutnant on this day as well. 


Although he was supposed to be spared further commitment at the front, 
Leutnant Radermacher was sent to the burning front along the Oder in 
February 1945, along with an alert group from the military academy. He was 
wounded for the last time while fighting at Frankfurt an der Oder. 


After the war, Karl became involved with the grocery retail business. 
After 25 years of that, he then worked for a bank and went into a well- 
deserved retirement in 1987. 


Photograph from the year 2004. 


Author’s Note: I am grateful to Karl Radermacher for reviewing this 
portion of the manuscript. 


Man against tank! A mechanized infantryman runs from a good position with a Teller mine under his 
arm towards a tank. 


Oberst Emil Rentschler 


Born: 29 March 1912 in Schorndorf (Württemberg ) 


Died: 28 December 1984 in Esslingen am Neckar (Baden- 
Württemberg ) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 24 August 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 15 August 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 5 November 1944 
Knight’s Cross: 18 October 1943 
More than 52 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
Army Recognition Certificate 
Two Individual Tank Destruction Strips 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Gold 


Deprived of His Oakleaves 


Even though Emil Rentschler enjoyed one ofthe most successful careers in 
German military history—Knight’s Cross recipient, Close Combat Clasp in 
Gold, German Cross in Gold and a number of other wards that distinguished 
him from millions of other brave soldiers—there is one honor that is missing 
that was his due. 


For extraordinary bravery and the tactical success of his regiment in the 
spring of 1945, Rentschler was submitted for the Oakleaves to the Knight’s 
Cross. This award, which was presented only 882 times, did not go to the 
brave Oberstleutnant as a result of a typographical error. Instead, it went to 
Helmut Renschler (no “t’) of the 5. Jäger-Division. Even though the mistake 


was known before the war ended, the mistakenly awarded Oakleaves were 


not withdrawn and Emil Rentschler was not given the award. 112 
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Born in the Württemberg village of Schorndorf on 29 March 1912, Emil 
Rentschler grew up in Pforzheim, where his father operated a bakery. 
Rentschler voluntarily entered military service at the age of 18, where he 
was initially assigned to Infanterie-Regiment 13 in Schwäbisch Gmünd. In 
1935, he was an Unteroffizier in the 6./Infanterie-Regiment 13. 


Hauptmann Emil Rentschler in a formal sitting after presentation of the Knight’s Cross. 


Advancing through the officer ranks: Major Emil Rentschler in a formal sitting. 


A year later, he married and moved with his family to Stuttgart, when he 
was transferred to Infanterie-Regiment 119 to be a first sergeant. At the start 
of the war, he was an Oberfeldwebel in the newly formed /0./Infanterie- 
Regiment 460, when Rentschler, who had nine years of military service 
under his belt at that point, received the opportunity to become an officer. 
Two months after the war started, he was commissioned as a Leutnant (29 
October 1939). This career path, which Rentschler had not originally wanted 
to follow, would prove to be a welcome addition to the German officer 
corps. 


But he needed some time before he could prove his devotion to duty and 
bravery. From January 1940 until the late spring, Infanterie-Regiment 460, 


which belonged to the 260. Infanterie-Division, was established in fixed 
positions along the Upper Rhine. A few hundred meters away were French 
soldiers, also in readiness. The two great powers stalked one another, but 
there were rarely any artillery duels or patrol activities. In order to keep the 
soldiers combat ready and maintain morale, the training was intensified. 
Leutnant Rentschler prepared his platoon extensively for the upcoming 
combat operations. 


The Leutnant was unable to personally tell his men what it meant to stand 
before the enemy, to look at dead and wounded, to lose comrades and to face 
one’s own fears, but he thought about these issues a lot and attempted to 
prepare himself and his noncommissioned officers and men for it. The 
common denominator of veterans from France, the Soviet Union and North 
Africa was this: “Survival at the front depended on three things—good 
training, good comrades and a helping of good luck. It wasn’t enough usually 
to have just two of those things.” 


When things started to happen in May 1940 and three German field-army 
groups advanced through Belgium and Holland towards Northern France as 
part of the so-called “hooking” tactic and completely surprised the Allies, 
the soldiers of the 260. Infanterie-Division were disappointed to remain 
behind as a reserve force in the rear area. But when /nfanterie-Regiment 
460 was finally moved to the front in June, Rentschler’s intensive training 
paid off. His machine-gun sections and infantry squads fought bravely at 
Rethel and Dijon, and the platoon leader earned the Iron Cross, Second Class 
for his bravery. At the conclusion of the campaign, he was also promoted to 
Oberleutnant (1 October 1940). Performing occupation duty in France over 
the next few months, Rentschler was transferred and assumed command of 
the 5./Infanterie-Regiment 480 of the same division. 


The Campaign in the East saw the “Elk” Division participate in the 
advances and hard fighting at Brest-Litowsk, Brobruisk, Kiev and Brjansk— 
all the way to the gates of Moscow. The company commander was wounded 
for the first time in August at Romanischtsche and led his soldiers daily 
through difficult trials. The Soviets started to attack differently than they had 
at the beginning of the war. Brave and implacable, they were also better 
equipped with armor and artillery than they had been at the time of the great 
pocket battles in the summer and fall. After his battalion commander had 


presented him with the Iron Cross, First Class and the Infantry Assault Badge 
in Silver, Rentschler was transferred in January 1942. He became a company 
commander in /Infanterie-Regiment 537, which was one of the regiments of 
the newly forming 385. Infanterie-Division at the Bergen Training Area. 


The commander of the division was none other than Generalmajor Karl 
Eibl. The Austrian had received the 50th Oakleaves prior to assumption of 
his first division command while he was a regimental commander. Although 
most of the formations of the division did not have any combat experience 
and only a few of the officers, such as Rentschler, had fought in the Soviet 
Union, the fighting morale of the young division was high. On 1 May 1942, 
Emil Rentschler was promoted to Hauptmann. He was designated as the 
acting commander of the //I./Infanterie-Regiment 537 and commanded it 
during its first combat operation. 


The 385. Infanterie-Division won the respect of the divisions on its wings 
during the summer offensive, when it moved from the greater area of 
Kharkov through the Ukraine and as far as the Don River. At the Woronesch 
Bridgehead it was able to score notable successes. After bitter fighting, the 
division took part in the major offensive towards Stalingrad in the fall of 
1942 as part of Generaloberst Paulus’ 6. Armee. 


Newly arrived German formations in the Soviet Union were sometimes 
received in a sarcastic/threatening manner, provided the Soviets had 
identified the arrival by means of radio monitoring. Among other things, the 
formations were often greeted by fly bills in German: “Welcome to the 
beautiful Soviet Union! Your nice garrison duties in France are now over. 
You have already heard from your comrades what’s going on here and you 
will find out for yourselves soon enough!” But this type of psychological 
warfare had little influence on the German soldiers outside of Stalingrad. 
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Oberstleutnant Emil Rentschler shown with the Oakleaves he was never presented, courtesy of the 
darkroom. 

Against the resistance of the surrounding Soviet formations, the main body 
of the German field army was able to take the bulk of the city by the 
beginning of November. Rentschler’s regiment was fighting successfully on 
the extreme left flank to the north of the city at that time, in conjunction with 
allied Rumanian and Italian forces. For several weeks on end, the 385. 
Infanterie-Division was able to withstand tough attacks of the Soviets and 
choke off several armored attacks by close-combat means. 


When a Soviet counteroffensive was launched on 19 November 1942 and 
both flanks of the 6. Armee broke, the famous pocket of Stalingrad was 
formed within a matter of days. As the result of stubborn countermeasures 


and first-class maneuvering on the part of Generalmajor Eibl, he was able to 
keep his division outside of the deadly funnel, thus saving it from certain 
destruction. As a result, he was the second Army soldier to receive the 
Swords to the Knight’s Cross (the first was Generalfeldmarschall Rommel). 
The division had suffered horrific losses during the difficult fighting, 
however, and barely had more than 2,000 men after the withdrawal 
movements were over. Hauptmann Rentschler’s battalion had suffered 
correspondingly but, despite that, had distinguished itself in covering 
Hungarian forces that were withdrawing. 


Unfortunately, the division had to be disbanded. It was consolidated with 
the 387. Infanterie-Division, when the latter was reconstituted. Eibl, who 
was promoted to Generalleutnant, relinquished command and then, 
tragically, lost his life at Nikolajewka in January 1943. 
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Hauptmann Rentschler did not go back into combat until May 1943, when 
he commanded a battalion of Grenadier-Regiment 537 during extremely 
difficult positional warfare and a fighting withdrawal along the Donez and at 
Isjum. Often fighting for days on end against other infantry or tanks, and often 
involved in close combat, Rentschler was able to motivate his companies 
again and again as a result of his personal example and to wring out 
defensive victories. He was wounded three times in as many months and 
received in rapid succession two Individual Tank Destruction Strips, a 
Recognition Certificate from the Commander-in-Chief of the Army and a 
Wound Badge in Gold. On 18 October 1943, he received the Knight’s Cross 
for his role in defending against an enemy attack at Nowo Alexandrowka 
while at the head of one of his companies and for his battalion enabling a 
successful withdrawal across the Selenyj Heights, despite the pressure from 
a company of T 34’s. A short while later, on 1 November 1943, the former 
career noncommissioned officer was promoted to Major. It was the fourth 
time he had been promoted since the start of the war. 


In the meantime, the hapless 387. Infanterie-Division had also been so 
reduced in strength that the German Army High Command issued an order for 
it to be disbanded. 


Nothing much is known about the assignments of Major Rentschler over 
the next few months. It appears that he might have been assigned to an 
infantry training and replacement battalion or was sent to a regimental 
command course. 


In July 1944, he was transferred to the headquarters of the newly formed 
547. Volks-Grenadier-Division. Promoted to Oberstleutnant on 1 October 
1944, Rentschler was placed in charge of forming Grenadier-Regiment 
1093. Initially, the division was employed as a blocking division in the 
Latvian rear area. It was there that the experienced combatant was 
retroactively awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Silver for 30 days of close 
combat. A short while later, the division was committed to the fighting at the 
front as a result of the critical situation. It was there that the division 
experienced the difficult fighting withdrawal in the northern sector of the 
Eastern Front. Wounded for the seventh time along the East Prussian border, 
Rentschler stayed with his formation and had to call upon all of his 
experience when Soviet elite formations moved out against his sector. Again 
and again, he rallied his men and officers, positioned himself in the forward- 
most trenches and personally led immediate counterattacks. It was by 
demonstrating that type of leadership that the seasoned veteran reached his 
49th through 52nd day of close combat in November 1944. A short while 
later, he became one of the few regimental commanders in the German Army 
to receive the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. At the same time, Rentschler’s 
best battalion commander, Major Georg Wenzelburger, was similarly 
honored. Like Rentschler, he also received the Knight’s Cross. (See section 
on Wenzelburger.) The plucky battalion commander was a stalwart of the 
regiment in fighting at such places as Sensburg, Zinten, Goldap, Lomsca, 
Schönheide and Wirballen. 


BESITZZEUGNIS 


DEM Oberstleutnant 


DCH 


(VOR. UND TABELLEN NAME 


Grenadier-Regiment 1093 
(TRUPFENTRIL) VE 


VERLEIHE ICH FUR TAPFERE TEILNAHME 
AN —32_ NAHKAMPFTAGEN 


DIE 3 . STUFE DER 
NAHKAMPFSPANGE 


“(UN TEES CP RLFT) 
Generalmajor 
(DIENSTCEAD UND DIEMSTETELLUNG) 
und gir. der 547.Volks-Gren.Div. 


Award certificate for the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. 


Rentschler was recommended for the prestigious Oakleaves for the 
fighting of his regiment in East Prussia in the spring of 1945. As mentioned at 
the beginning of this section, he was unjustifiably deprived of this award. 


Promoted to Oberst, Rentschler was given acting command of the 246. 
Volks-Grenadier-Division in the Frankfurt am Main sector on 1 April 1945. 
The Knight’s Cross recipient led the division into American captivity in May 
1945. 


KKK 
Oberst Rentschler died in Esslingen am Neckar on 28 December 1984. 


112 The head of the Knight’s Cross Association informed the author that the 
“wrong” Renschler regretted the improperly presented award his entire 


life. He was prepared to offer his award to the “right” Rentschler, but 
the two never met. Dr. Helmut Renschler received the Knight’s Cross on 
15 May 1944 while serving as a reserve Oberleutnant and battery 
commander of the /./Artillerie-Regiment 5. The Oakleaves (770) were 
presented to him on 11 March 1945. 


Obergefreiter Franz Richter 


Born: 1 October 1922 in Petersfeld (Czechoslovakia) 
Died: Unknown 


Kick 


Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 20 August 1944 
Knight’s Cross: 14 May 1944 
50 Days of Close Combat 


Kick 


Tank Assault Badge in Bronze 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Black 


First Combat Operation—Stalingrad 


Gefreiter Richter pressed himself and his MG 42 as far as possible into 
the ground, not far from the surrounding sandbags. While the final artillery 
shells impacted to the left and somewhat to the rear, he took a final glance at 
his reserve ammunition. A spare barrel was within arm’s reach, as were 
three hand grenades, their arming cords also prepared. The Soviets got 
closer and closer; their battle cry was easily distinguishable from the din of 
the battlefield as was the rattling of the weapons and gear and the bellowed 
commands of the officers and noncommissioned officers. Another 20 
meters... 


“Let’s go!” Richter said, as he positioned himself behind the machine gun 
on a bipod. The machine gun was known as a “bone saw” among the foot 
soldiers, and it was the best weapon a simple foot soldier could have. A few 
seconds later, the machine gunner let loose with a long burst against the 
attacking enemy. In the next 30 minutes, Richter’s machine-gun section fired 


off dozens of canisters of machine-gun ammunition. Defending the slightly 
elevated position along with a few infantrymen, they constantly and quickly 
changed positions, throwing themselves behind different shot-up sandbags. If 
the barrel started to glow after the long bursts of machine-gun fire and had to 
be changed, Richter charged one of the hand grenades and threw it into the 
middle of the Soviets, who continued to charge wildly. Finally, a few mortars 
opened fire into the no-man’s-land and brought a little relief to the position. 
Richter changed his position a final time and shot off the remaining machine- 
gun ammunition. The only thing he had left then were the pistols of his men 
and the submachine guns of the infantry. Just in the nick of time, 
reinforcements arrived. The dead from an entire Soviet battalion were 
stacked up in front of the German positions. 


For this action—defending against the enemy attack with insufficient 
forces and using his own initiative—Gefreiter Richter received the Knight’s 
Cross. He was one of the lowest ranking members of the German armed 
forces to be so honored. At the same time, without his knowing it, he had also 
fulfilled the requirements for the award of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. 


Obergefreiter Hans Richter in a formal sitting after presentation of the Knight’s Cross. Note the 
wear of what appears to be a civilian shirt under the M43 field tunic. 
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Presentation of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold in the Führer Headquarters. From left to right: Erich 
Makus, Friedrich Bilau, Wilhelm Hatting and Franz Richter. Bilau had already been given the award 
in October 1943 as the 10th member of the German armed forces to be so honored. He was not 
actually presented the award until this ceremony in September 1944, however! 


KKK 


Born on 1 October 1922 in Czechoslovakia as the son of a sheep shearer 
from Austria, Franz Richter learned to be a lathe operator. At the start of the 
Second World War, he was not even 17 years old. In July 1941, he was 
conscripted and took his basic training with Schützen-Ersatz und 
Ausbildungs-Bataillon 114, which supported the 6. Panzer-Division. 


Richter did not get to the division until 1942, after the division was being 
reconstituted in the vicinity of Paris after many hard months in the Soviet 
Union. In September 1942, the young assistant machine gunner was assigned 
to the /./Panzergrenadier-Regiment 114 and sent to the Soviet Union. The 
division was immediately committed to the famous/infamous front sector 
around Stalingrad. 


Together with other armored and mechanized infantry divisions and as part 
of Panzer-Armee Hoth, the 6. Panzer-Division participated in the relief 
attempt of the encircled 6. Armee of Generaloberst Paulus in Stalingrad. 
Attacking from the southwest, the formations were hindered by bad weather. 
They bogged down again and again in the dense network of defensive 
positions the Soviets had established and could only move forward by dint of 
great sacrifice and a determined act of willpower. Richter’s first combat 
operations were chaotic and confusing, brought about in part by fighting 
against combat-experienced elite formations that had been reinforced 
psychologically by an almost palpably close decisive victory. 


The relief attempt failed, and the 6. Panzer-Division had to be committed 
at Millerowo to support the Italian 8th Army. For his actions there and along 
the Mius Position that followed, Schütze Richter received the Iron Cross, 
Second Class. 


In the summer of 1943, the 6. Panzer-Division participated in the summer 
offensive during the fighting at Kursk. The armored forces ran headlong into 
the Soviet’s good defensive positions and lost the tactical initiative. 
Gefreiter Richter, an assistant machine gunner and assistant section leader, 
participated in the hard defensive fighting and offensive operations and had 
to participate in dangerous assaults over and over again. Advancing along 
with the mighty tanks, it was imperative for the machine gunners to not only 
protect the friendly tank hunter/killer teams but to also protect the friendly 
vehicles from enemy dismounted attacks. As fear-inducing and powerful as a 
Panzer IV or even a Tiger might appear to be, a well-trained tank 
hunter/killer team or even an individual antitank rifleman could be dangerous 
to it. 


After the fighting at Kursk and the casualty-intensive operations at 
Kirowograd, the 6. Panzer-Division was committed to the relief operation at 
Tscherkassy in the early spring of 1944. Together with other infantry and 


armored divisions and close air support, the division moved out once again 
to relieve forces trapped in a pocket. This time, the relief effort partially 
succeeded and numerous fighting personnel, some heavy equipment and 
thousands of wounded soldiers were saved. Franz Richter had proved 
himself once again and was awarded the Iron Cross, First Class. It is also 
likely that the machine gunner had also received the Close Combat Clasp in 
Bronze by that point in time for his numerous close-combat actions. 


In November 1943, the young man married his bride Sophie at home, most 
likely by means of a proxy marriage via radio. 


In April 1944, he received the Knight’s Cross as described at the 
beginning of the section for his great courage and impressive composure 
when defending his position, which was in great danger. Also welcome to the 
young soldier was the attendant special leave for Knight’s Cross recipients 
and the promotion to Obergefreiter. Up to that point in time, the machine 
gunner had only been slightly wounded and had only received the Wound 
Badge in Black. His company commander, Oberleutnant Mikus, was also a 
Knight’s Cross recipient, as was the regimental commander, Major Paul 
Stahl, who also received the Knight’s Cross at the same time as Richter. 


Stahl would later go on to receive the Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross. 113 


KKK 


In the summer of 1944, the regiment tabulated the number of close-combat 
days for its soldiers over the previous few weeks and months, and it was 
determined that Franz Richter had also achieved 50 days of close combat. On 
20 August 1944, the Obergefreiter was awarded the Close Combat Clasp in 
Gold by the regimental commander. 


As a result, he was immediately taken out of front-line duty and was 
transferred to the Führer-Begleit-Brigade—the Führer Escort Brigade— 
under the command of Oakleaves recipient, Oberst Otto-Ernst Remer. When 
the brigade was nominally expanded to a division and was shipped off to the 
Eastern Front, everyone in the formation, who had been awarded the highest 
infantry award, was transferred to the Infantry School to be assistant 
instructors. 


It is not known whether Richter returned to the front before the war ended 
or whether he ever made it to Unteroffizier. It is known, however, that he 
also received the German Cross in Gold two months after having been 
presented the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. In this case, it was undoubtedly 
the result of the special rules for recipients of the Close Combat Clasp in 
Gold. 


OK KK 


Franz Richter disappeared from the radar screen after the war ended. The 
only thing known for certain is that he left Germany in 1968, listing Australia 
as his destination. Once there, Richter probably changed his name. To this 
day, he has never been located. 


113 Editor’s Note: According to Scherzer, the award of the Oakleaves to 
Stahl was not valid. 


Hauptmann Hans-Heinrich Richter 


Born: 22 June 1920 in Bremen 
Died: 2 June 1977 in Hamburg 


Kirk 


Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 1 November 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: December 1944 
Knight’s Cross: 26 March 1945 
50 Days of Close Combat 


KKK 


Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
Paratrooper Badge 
Afrika cuff title 
Italian Medal of Bravery in Silver 


German Cross in Gold! 14 


Wound Badge in Gold 
Nighttime Jump Into the Wilna Pocket 


The fact that Hauptmann Hans-Heinrich Richter, after operations in 
Africa, Italy and the Soviet Union, was one of only seven members of the 
Luftwaffe to receive the Close Combat Clasp in Gold remained unknown for 
decades. Although the approval of the award was certified by a former 
commander in 1964, this attestation remained largely unknown to the public. 
As a result, even the third edition of Manfred Dörr’s Träger der 
Nahkampfspange in Gold (Recipients ofthe Close Combat Clasp in Gold) in 


1996 does not contain a mention of Richter. 


KKK 


Born in Bremen on 22 June 1920, Hans-Heinrich Richter entered the Army 
voluntarily in 1938, where he was assigned to Infanterie-Regiment 115 of 
the 33. Infanterie-Division. Stationed in Darmstadt, the soldiers of the 
regiment occupied positions along the Westwall when the war with Poland 
broke out in 1939. Although there was practically no fighting, Richter, who 
had been promoted to Gefreiter on 1 November 1939, was wounded during 
the so-called Sitzkrieg (“Sitting War”, a play on the word Blitzkrieg). When 
his position was hit by French artillery fire, he was wounded by shrapnel in 
the upper thigh. 


When the offensive in the West started— Fall Gelb—Richter was back 
with his regiment. Promoted to Unteroffizier on 1 March 1940, he was a 
squad leader during the upcoming campaign. 


Oberleutnant Hans-Hemrich Richter strikes a dramatic pose in a formal sitting. 


In May 1940, the division crossed the frontier defenses of Belgium after a 
short artillery preparation. It occupied Bastogne and then moved up to the 
French border. After fighting at St. Quentin, /nfanterie-Regiment 115 
reached the Somme at the head of the division. A bridgehead was formed 
after a few hours, enabling the entire XVI. Armee-Korps to cross. A short 
while after that, Paris fell and the division fought in its advance to the Marne 
and the Seine. After the French capitulated, Unteroffizier Richter received 
the Iron Cross, Second Class for his performance during the infantry 
engagements. 


In the winter of 1940/1941, the German Army High Command directed that 
the 33. Infanterie-Division be restructured and redesignated as the 75. 
Panzer-Division. Courses were set up to teach the tactics of maneuver 
warfare. Richter showed such promise that he was commissioned as a 
Leutnant on 1 February 1941 after receiving a special recommendation from 
the regiment. A direct commission without attending the infantry school was 
a special recognition. 


OK KK 


Top: Hauptmann Richter after receipt of the Knight’s Cross. Bottom: Leutnant Richter while still 
assigned to the Army. 

In March 1941, the first formations of the /5. Panzer-Division were 
moved through Italy to Sicily. From there they waited for Italian transport 
ships to be sent to North Africa. During the few days required to move to 
North Africa, the convoy was attacked several times by British submarines 
and aircraft. The convoy, which was only given lackluster cover by Italian 
naval vessels, lost several troop and equipment transports! Leutnant Richter 
was lucky, however, and was standing along the dusty Tobruk Front as a 
platoon leader a few days later. He led his motorized riflemen alongside 
German armor and antiaircraft pieces in a blocking position around the 


encircled city. Several attempts by the British to break out were turned back, 
but the Germans, for their part, were unable to take the city. The heavily 
defended Halfaya Pass further to the east was taken, however, but Leutnant 
Richter was wounded again. Back at the front, the officer participated in the 
fighting on Totensonntag (“Dead Sunday”) on 23 November. In the armored 
engagement at Sidi Rezegh, British forces lost more than 100 tanks and 
vehicles in a few hours. Leutnant Richter’s motorized riflemen helped 
contribute to that success. Over time, the platoon leader received the Iron 
Cross, First Class, as well as the Infantry Assault Badge in Silver. As with 
all of the veterans of the proud Deutsches Afrika-Korps, he also received the 
Afrikakorps cuff title after being in theater for the requisite time. 


A few days after “Dead Sunday”, Richter was sent back to Germany to 
attend a company commander course, as well as other courses at the armor 
school at Krampnitz. Following that, Richter remained in replacement 
battalions and training assignments until the end of the year. When Africa 
turned into a hot spot once again, he returned to the front in December 1942. 


After the German defeat at El Alamein, the Deutsches Afrika-Korps of 
Generalfeldmarschall Rommel, along with several Italian divisions, was 
chased back through Tobruk and further west, linking up with the newly 
formed 5. Panzer-Armee of Generaloberst von Arnim in Tunisia. Pressed by 
the numerical superiority of the US and British forces, at a disadvantage from 


the air, threatened by Malta to its rear! 15 and, on top of it all, badly 
supplied, Rommel called for reinforcements. These came primarily in the 
form of a hastily activated and assembled division under the command of the 
later Diamonds recipient, Hasso von Manteuffel. 


During his commitment to the hot spots of the battlefield and in numerous 
defensive actions, Leutnant Richter was wounded three times by artillery 
shrapnel—in the legs, the chest and in the face. Despite that, the acting 
company commander always remained with his men and proved himself 
again and again. Promoted to Oberleutnant in February 1943, the officer 
received the Italian Bravery medal in bronze, followed shortly by the one in 
Silver. Starting in May, Richter fought under the command of a man whom he 
would see for much of the rest of the war. 


Major Gerhart Schirmer was a relatively young airborne officer who, 
nevertheless, was already a recipient of the Knight’s Cross. In the bridgehead 
at Tunis, he commanded a battalion. Although Richter was an Army officer, 
he was employed in the battalion as a company commander. Richter once 
again showed his mettle and received the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze 
from Schirmer’s hand. 


Richter came down with dysentery and was evacuated from Africa. After 
that theater surrendered, Richter remained as a “loaner” to the Luftwaffe and 
was assigned to Fallschirmjäger-Regiment 5. It was presumably during that 
period that the officer was badly injured during a car accident and suffered a 
life-threatening fractured skull. After a lengthy convalescence, Richter 
insisted he remain with the paratroopers. When Verband Schirmer was 
incorporated into Fallschirmjäger-Regiment 16 in 1944, Richter was with it 
and agreed to his transfer to the Luftwaffe. A short while later, Richter and 
comrades took part in special training, since his regiment was the only 
formation in the German airborne corps that was trained for might jumps. On 
1 March 1944, Richter was promoted to Hauptmann. He was soon involved 
in a special operation... 


OK KK 


In the summer of 1944, the Eastern front was characterized by difficult 
defeats for the German armed forces. Heeresgruppe Mitte had been badly 
battered and forced back to the frontiers of Poland. In the process, its border 
with Heeresgruppe Nord was stretched way too thin. A key position in this 
sector was the city of Wilna. Although it had not been encircled, strong 
Soviet forces were headed for it and its transportation nodal points. In the 
city proper was only a weak Kampfgruppe under the command of Oakleaves 


recipient Generalmajor Stahel. 116 


On 7 July, two days before the city was encircled, a strong Kampfgruppe 
from Fallschirmjäger-Regiment 16—among it, Kompanie Richter—was 
air-lifted into the area of operations by transport aircraft of the Luftwaffe and 
dropped behind the city at night. If they had done it during daylight, Soviet 
fighters would have turned the airborne operation into a bloodbath. As a 
result of the welcome reinforcements, Wilna was held for five days. Just in 


the nick of time, armored forces under the command of Hasso von Manteuffel 
carved open a lane to the city, allowing it to be evacuated. Oberleutnant 
Richter accumulated a number of close-combat days in the fighting for Wilna, 
but there was no time for rest afterwards. 


The paratroopers participated some of the hardest defensive fighting 
imaginable at Kauen, Schlossberg and in the area around Wilkowitsch (East 
Prussia). By then, Richter was the acting commander of a battalion within the 
regiment and was on hand to congratulate former commanding officer, 
Oberstleutnant Schirmer, on his receipt of the 657th Oakleaves to the 
Knight’s Cross. Just a few weeks later, Schirmer returned the favor to 
Richter by congratulating him on the award of the Close Combat Clasp in 
Gold! Just one month after having been awarded the Close Combat Clasp in 
Silver, the acting battalion had reached his 50th day of close combat. 


In spite of his high award, Richter requested that he be allowed to stay at 
the front. In January 1945, he assumed command of the reconnaissance 
battalion of Fallschirm-Panzergrenadier-Division 2 “Hermann Göring”. 


After taking heavy losses in the Heiligenbeil Pocket, the division’s 
formations, under the command of Swords recipient Generalmajor Walther, 
participated in the defensive fighting around Dresden. In the fighting there, 
Hauptmann Richter was able to distinguish himself during a tricky 
counterattack, resulting in his award of the Knight’s Cross on 26 March 
1945. 


Schirmer, Oberst 01.06.1967 
Korpshesresfliegerkonnandeur 


Eidesstattliche Erklärung. 


Über die Einreichung und Verleihung des Ritterkreuzes zum Eisernen 
Kreuz an den Hans-Heinrich Richter, sur Zeit der Verleihung Haupt- 
mann in der Fallschirmtruppse, gebe ich folgende eidessta=tliche Er- 
klärung abt Der Genannte führte zur Zeit der Tat ein Fallschirmjäger- 
Bataillon, unterstellte sich noch andere Einheiten und griff zit 
diesen den im Oktober 1944 bei Nemmersdorf tief eingebrochenen 
Feind(2 russ. Divisionen) an und sarf ihn in mehrlägigen und sehr 
schwierigen Känpfen aus den Orten Nenmersäorf und anderen zurück - 
womit im Raums Ostpreussen zu der Zeit-eine entscheidende dendung 

zu unseren Gunster erzielt wurde. Die erfolgte Einreichung ist mir 
bekannt - zumsl ich selber sie ausfertizte - die erst is April voil- 
sosen®e Bekanntgabe der Verleihung an den Beliehenen hatte ihren 
Grund in der verzögarten Verbindung innerhalb der sinzelnen Führungs- 
stellen der Truppe und auch in den schweren Känpfen in ostpreußischen 
Raum, welche eine geordnete Verbindung nicht zuließen. 


Mir ist Einreichung und Verleihung bekannt - ebenso der Beliehene - 
jetzt in Dohren-Cehege wonnhaft. 
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Gerhart Schirmer 7958 Laupheim, 02.04.1964 
Oberet und Korpeheeresfliegerkoamandeur 2 


Eidesstattliche Erklärung. 


Im November 1944 habe ich die dem derzeitigen Hauptmann Hans- 
Heinrich Richter verliehene Nahkampfevange in Silber den Ge- 
nannten iberreicht. 


R. führte im Fj.-Rgt 16 eine Xompanie, später ein Bataillon. 


Die ihm im Dezember 1944 verliehene Nahkampfspange ic Gold, 
welche dem Genannten für über So erfüllte Voraussetzungen 
zur Nahkampfopange verliehen wurde, habe ich ihm im Dezeaber 44 


überreicht. Ich war damals Kommandeur des Fallschirmjäger-Rgl. 16. 


Herr Richter wohnt jetzt Dohren-Gehego über Buchhcls/Nordheide. 


Dienstsiegel: 


Die sidesastattliche Erklärung des Herrn Oberst Gerhart Schirmer 


wurde vor mir in meinen Beiocin abgegaben und unterschrieben: 
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Document attesting to the award of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold and the Knight’s Cross to 
Richter. 
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A short while later, his battalion was taken prisoner by the Soviets. It is 
not known how long Richter was in Soviet captivity. 


As the result of lost reports and missing documents, Richter’s Close 
Combat Clasp in Gold—as well as his Knight’s Cross, initially—were not 
officially acknowledged. It was not until his former commanding officer, 
Gerhart Schirmer, an Oberst in the Bundeswehr, attested to both awards 
(1964 and 1967) that the situation was clarified and ended a years-long 
struggle on the part of Richter to be recognized for both awards. Not 


recognized, since it cannot be proven, was the promotion to Major that 
Richter said he had received. 


OK 


After the war, Richter headed a small sheep-breeding business. On 2 June 
1977, Hans-Heinrich Richter passed away due to cancer. 


114 Editor’s Note: Scherzer does not indicate Richter was awarded the 
German Cross in Gold. 


115 The main problem for the resupply of North Africa from Italy was the 
British island fortress of Malta. The island, which served as a base for 
both submarines and the Royal Air Force, was also used as a way 
station for convoys proceeding from Gibraltar to Egypt. In the end, it 
may have cost the Axis powers victory in the Southern Front. As a result 
of the constant attacks by British forces, up to 70% of all of the supplies 
intended for Rommel were interdicted. After a risky plan to take the 
island by paratroopers was abandoned, the initially successful efforts of 
the Luftwaffe also failed. An attempted blockade form the sea also 
failed due to the ineptitude of the Italian naval forces. 


116 Rainer Stahel assumed responsibility for the defense of Wilna in his 
capacity as a Sonderbeauftragter für schwierige Lagen (“Unassigned 
Officer for Difficult Situations”) of the German Armed Forces High 
Command. He held the city with insufficient means for several days. 
Although he was a Flak officer, the First World War veteran, born in 
1892, had scored significant successes in the Soviet Union in ground 
combat. He received the Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross in the wake of 
the disaster at Stalingrad. In 1943, he commanded a Flak brigade in 
Italy as a Generalmajor, before being transferred to a special staff 
element at the German Armed Forces High Command. He was awarded 
the Swords after the breakout at Wilna. Promoted to Generalleutnant, 
he was the defender of Bucharest in 1944. In defiance of Hitler’s 
orders, he surrendered the city in August 1944 due to the hopelessness 
of the situation. He died in Soviet captivity in 1955. 


Oberleutnant Erich Rudnick 


Born: 1 July 1916 in Nirschen (East Prussia) 
Died: 25 November 1988 in Walsrode (Lower Saxony) 


Kirk 


Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 16 June 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: March 1945 
Knight’s Cross: 18 February 1945 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Gold 


Not Suited to be an Officer? 


Based on the comments concerning “his average performance as a 
noncommissioned officer”, as well as his “not exactly shining results during 
the officer-candidate course at the Infantry School”, the regimental 
commander placed a kind of veto on the commissioning of Erich Rudnick in 
the summer of 1943. 


Disappointed to be returning to his unit as a Fahnenjunker-Feldwebel, the 
man from East Prussia became the platoon leader of the engineer platoon of 
Grenadier-Regiment 45, where he demonstrated such courage and 
decisiveness that the division commander ordered him promoted to 
Oberfähnrich over the head of his regimental commander. In the end, he also 
became a Leutnant. Rudnick demonstrated he was worthy of the trust placed 
in him by his advocate. The Knight’s Cross and all three levels of the Close 
Combat Clasp quickly followed. 
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As was the case in a striking number of later recipients of the Knight’s 
Cross, Erich Rudnick was born in East Prussia. Born on 1 July 1916 in 
Nirschen, he left his family’s farm at a young age and entered the German 
Army in 1935. 


One year later, he was a Gefreiter in the 1./Infanterie-Regiment 44. In 
1937, Rudnick signed up for 12 years and had reached the rank of 
Unteroffizier, when the Second World War started. Rudnick learned to 
respect the Poles as brave opponents while serving as a squad leader during 
the storming of the fortifications at Graudenz and during the fighting that 
occurred along the advance at Kolno and Nowgorod. Although the history 
books only mention a “lightning” victory, the appearance of old-fashioned 
cavalry charges and a rapid capitulation, the German armed forces suffered 
more than 12,000 men dead during the campaign in Poland. In addition, some 
500 tanks and armored vehicles were lost, as well as 560 aircraft. These 
numbers reveal how hard the resistance was and how determined the Polish 
Army was in reality. 


Oberleutnant Erich Rudnick. His Knight’s Cross and, possibly, his Close Combat Clasp appear to 

have been added in the dark room. 

During the Campaign in the West, the German armed forces moved against 
what many experts considered to be the largest and strongest army of Europe 
at the time and wrested a victory that amazed the world. Unteroffizier 
Rudnick, who was a squad leader in the regimental engineer platoon could 
not see the “big picture” at the time. However, he distinguished himself in 
Belgium and northern France and earned a promotion to Feldwebel on 1 
October 1940. 


The 21. Infanterie-Division, to which Infanterie-Regiment 44 belonged, 
was frequently the tip of the spear when it came to river crossings and often 
took heavy casualties as a result. Given time for rest and refitting in 
Germany, the division entered the Campaign against the Soviet Union in June 
1941 as part of the 7. Armee-Korps, with which it fought in Lithuania, along 
the Düna and along the Wolchow. Rudnick was finally awarded the Iron 
Cross, Second Class for bravery in the face of the enemy, but he took ill and 
was hospitalized in the fall of 1941. After performing duties in a 
convalescent company, he was transferred in January 1942 to Infanterie- 
Ersatz-Bataillon 44 and later to Pionier-Ersatz-Kompanie 61, where he 
was a platoon leader. Erich Rudnick did not return to the front until the 
summer of 1943. 


Despite the reservations of his regiment, which considered his general 
suitability as insufficient and his performance as a Feldwebel as only 
average, Rudnick was ordered to an officer-candidate course in April 1943, 
as described at the start of the section. When he left the Infantry School in 
Dresden in July, he still was not an officer. The correspondence from his 
regimental commander in the Soviet Union ensured that that happened 
initially. 

After two years of being in the rear, the man from East Prussia showed his 
critics what he had in him when he was made the platoon leader of the 
engineer platoon in Grenadier-Regiment 44. During the fighting at Lake 
Ladoga, as well as during the withdrawal movements to the Narwa, Rudnick 
led his engineers in successful feats-of-arms on a daily basis starting in 
August. The engineer platoon cleared mines at night, covered the friendly 
lines with mines and wire obstacles, was sent on patrols or functioned as the 
regimental reserve and helped seal off enemy penetrations. 


On 2 October 1943, he was awarded the Iron Cross, First Class; shortly 
before, he had been wounded for the first time by artillery shrapnel. For his 
achievements, the platoon leader was ordered promoted to Oberfahnrich by 
the division commander and emphatically recommended for a battlefield 
commission. In an evaluation report from the time, talk of “average 
performance” was replaced by “Decent personal make-up; passionate natural 
warrior; capable of all missions. Superior devotion to duty and exemplary in 
battle.” 


When he was commissioned as a Leutnant on 1 June 1944, the brave 
officer had already sustained two additional wounds and survived 15 days of 
close combat. Of interest is the fact that his promotion was backdated with a 
retroactive effective date of May 1942! The Close Combat Clasp in Bronze 
was entered in his pay book witha date of 16 June. 
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Close combat was a difficult and bloody business. If you were on the 
attack, then it meant that victory was palpably near. If you were forced on the 
defensive, however, as were most of the German soldiers in 1944, ıt meant 
that you were probably already on the road to defeat. It meant that the enemy 
had reached the friendly trenches, covered by his damned tanks and buoyed 
forward by the terrifying battle cries of the Soviet grenadiers. He had made it 
through despite the heavy defensive fires coming from the German lines. In 
the middle of the sounds of battle and the shrieking of the wounded, the 
exploding shells and the hopeless confusion it then came down to close 
combat—man against man. With rifle butts, submachine guns, bayonets and 
pistols—experienced fighters often used their entrenching tools. Close 
combat while on the defense meant that you were on the verge of defeat. If 
the trenches were lost, then so was the main line of resistance. If tanks 
penetrated into the positions along with the infantry, then especially 
courageous men were needed. It was then imperative to find one of the 
vulnerable points of a 30-ton monster and hit it with Teller mines that had 
been set aside for that purpose or Molotov cocktails or shaped charges. If 
that did not work, then it was all over in a matter of minutes for the platoon 
or the company. 
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Erich Rudnick remained as a platoon leader in Grenadier-Regiment 44 
during those hard months in the Baltics. The division was able to turn back 
several Soviet attacks, but it also sustained heavy casualties in the process. 
In September 1944, he was decorated with the German Cross in Gold. This 
was both for his achievements and for his iron will, which he demonstrated 
after suffering three additional wounds. 


The weakened division was moved back to Germany , where Grenadier- 
Regiment 44 saw its hardest fighting of the entire war along the front in East 
Prussia. The 2/. Infanterie-Division was allocated for a period of time to 
Fallschirm-Panzer-Korps “Hermann Göring”. Leutnant Rudnick and his 
platoon fought at Goldap, Gumbinnen and Schippenbeil, only to then fight in 
the shot-up city of Heiligenbeil after East Prussia was cut off. In the space of 
a few months, Leutnant Rudnick and his platoon racked up more than 30 
days of close combat. For his superb feats-of-arms, he received the Knight’s 
Cross on 18 February 1945, followed shortly thereafter by the Close Combat 
Clasp in Gold. He was wounded one more time while serving in East 
Prussia. 


Despite strenuous resistance, Leutnant Rudnick was slapped with an 
order preventing further service at the front. Promoted to Oberleutnant on | 
April 1945, he was flown out of East Prussia and experienced the 
capitulation in May 1945 at Berchtesgaden. In contrast to his comrades, who 
all fell into Soviet hands, the US occupation force released the highly 
decorated officer after only a few weeks. 
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Erich Rudnick died on 25 November 1988 at the age of 72. 


Major der Reserve Alfred Rutkowski 


Born: 28 December 1913 in Alt-Kiwitten (East Prussia) 
Died: 16 September 1944 at Laeisi (near Riga in Estonia) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: Summer 1944 
Knight’s Cross: 15 April 1944 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
German Cross in Gold 
Mention in the German Army Honor Roll 
Wound Badge in Silver 


The Orders Came Too Late... 


Born in the East Prussian village of Alt-Kiwitten on 28 December 1913, 
Alfred Rutkowski entered the German Army in 1938. At the start of the war, 
Rutkowski was a member of the noncommissioned officer corps in an 
infantry regiment and fought in Poland, where he was awarded the Iron 
Cross, Second Class for bravery in the face of the enemy. He also 
participated in the Campaign in the West. After the fighting, Rutowski’s unit 
was used to help form /nfanterie-Regiment 422 of the newly activated 726. 
Infanterie-Division. In his new regiment, Rutkowski served initially as a 
squad leader. 

On 22 June 1941, the soldiers crossed the Soviet frontier at first light, 
eliminated the initial Soviet positions and advanced further east with each 
passing day. Heeresgruppe Nord seemed unstoppable in the Baltics and 


White Russia as it won victory after victory in the villages and towns on its 
way towards Leningrad. Rutkowski participated in the great victories, local 
setbacks and the daily harshness of the fighting at Memel and Dina, at 
Staraja Russa and Schlusselburg and along the banks of the Wolchow. By 
July 1941, he was a recipient of the Iron Cross, First Class, as well as the 
Infantry Assault Badge in Silver. For his achievements as a squad leader and 
assistant platoon leader, he was also designated as an officer candidate. 
Rutkowski used the great opportunity, took all of the hurdles presented to him 
and returned to the Soviet Union as a reserve Leutnant. 


The 29-year-old officer earned the German Cross in Gold on 25 March 
1942 as a result of repeated and decisive feats-of-arms in the trenches, 
woods and marshes of the Wolchow region. He was always at the head of his 
platoon in the 2./Infanterie-Regiment 422. 
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Presentation of the Knight’s Cross to three deserving individuals. Receiving the Knight’s Cross in the 
top photograph is Günther Marreck, the commander of the I/./Grenadier-Regiment 422. Receiving 


the Knight’s Cross in the second photograph is Oberfeldwebel Kurt Klein, also a recipient of the 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold (see separate section on him.) 

In the course of the months that followed, the division turned back dozens 
of Red Army offensives and innumerable local attacks as part of the fighting 
along the Wolchow, Lake Ilmen, Robja and the mosquito-infested marshes of 
the Lowat. 


In 1943, Rutkowski, who had been promoted to Oberleutnant, transferred 
into the division’s reconnaissance battalion, where he was the commander of 
one of the bicycle reconnaissance companies. With his unit often employed 
as a reserve force, Rutkowski sustained several wounds of differing degrees 
of severity. Numerous close-combat days were also the result of the daily 
insanity in the Soviet Union. Rutkowski and his men faced Soviet assaults on 
an almost daily basis. The preparatory artillery fires had barely ceased, 
when one heard the typical battle cry the Red Army soldiers. If the friendly 
heavy machine guns and mortars could not stop them, then there was man-to- 
man fighting in the trenches. Oberleutnant Rutkowski had to struggle with his 
own inner fears then just as much as he did against the foe. It would have 
been easy to run away, but his soldiers remained as resolute as he did. In 
August 1943, he was promoted to reserve Hauptmann and was entered into 
the Honor Roll of the German Army in September 1943 for a successful 
counterattack against a Soviet company along the bloodily contested 
Ssinjawino Heights. He was soon given acting command of the division’s 
reconnaissance battalion. 


Top: All three recipients after presentation of their awards. Bottom: Formal portrait of Hauptmann 
Rutkowski with the Knight’s Cross. 
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When Heeresgruppe Nord was forced to evacuate the Leningrad Front as a 
result of the numerical superiority of the Soviets in men and equipment and 
was forced back through the Baltics, the 726. Infanterie-Division took up 
defensive positions outside of Riga. The Lithuanian capital, the home of 
400,000 people and situated with a view of the imposing Bay of Riga, was 
the next objective of the Soviet offensive in the direction of the Kurland. As 


the result of a penetration that had occurred further to the south, Riga was the 
only corridor available for large portions of Heeresgruppe Nord out of the 
mousetrap. If the Red Army had been able to advance on Riga from the south, 
it would have been easy to cut off 10-20 German divisions. But the 726. 
Infanterie-Division and other divisions held their ground outside of Riga and 
turned back blow after blow! 


It was during this fighting that Hauptmann Rutkowski earned the Knight’s 
Cross; he was awarded the coveted neck order on 14 April 1944. By then, 
the acting battalion commander had also already been a recipient of the 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver and had been credited with considerably more 
than 30 days. 


In the summer, after positional warfare outside of Pleskau and Ludsen, the 
East Prussian became one of three Knight’s Cross recipients of the division 
to also receive the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. The other two were Klein 
and Dittlof. (See the respective sections.) 


Unfortunately, the seasoned warrior of the Eastern Front met his death on 
16 September 1944 not too far from Riga in positions near Laeisi. 

A few months later, a staffer in the Army’s Personnel Office prepared 
orders transferring the Hauptmann away from front-line service and to the 
Infantry School as a result of his high award. The notice of Rutkowski’s 
death had not made it to his files. The orders came too late... 


He was posthumously promoted to reserve Major. 
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The fact that Rutkowski had been a recipient of the Close Combat Clasp in 
Gold was not known until the fourth edition of Manfred Dorr’s standard 
work on the recipients of the Close Combat Clasp. 


In April 1945, 403 recipients of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold had been 
officially reported to the Army High Command. Currently, more than 631 
have been identified... 


Major der Reserve Johann Sauer 


Born: 3 October 1915 in Cologne (Nordrhein- Westphalia) 
Died: 19 May 1944 at the Buzau Hospital (Rumania) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 14 January 1944 
Knight’s Cross: 15 May 1944 
Up to 55 Days of Close Combat 
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Tank Assault Badge in Bronze 
German Cross in Gold 
Kuban Shield 
Mention in the German Army Honor Roll 
Army Recognition Certificate 
Wound Badge in Black 


He Never Knew About the Knight’s Cross... 


Johannes Sauer was born the son of a master metal worker in Cologne 
(Holweide) on 3 October 1915. The young Johannes had the good fortune of 
being able to see his father return from the war, and he enjoyed good 
vocational training at a business school. 


He volunteered for military service in 1936. He served in the infantry and 
was hired atthe Krupp works after he was discharged. A few days before the 
outbreak of hostilities against Poland, he was recalled to active duty and 
received orders to report to Infanterie-Ergänzungs-Bataillon 66, 
whereupon he was sent on to the /3. Infanterie-Division (mot.) in 
Magdeburg. 


Serving as an Unteroffizier, Sauer was a squad leader in /nfanterie- 
Regiment (mot.) 66 and fought in the Campaign in Poland at Kielce and 
Zarnow-Kazanow, before the division participated in the pocket battle at 
Radom. He then went on to fight victoriously at Bruzmin and Kuron, as well 
as in the destruction of the Polish “Kleeberg” Corps. 
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The division was hastily transferred to the west after the victory against 
Poland, with the months of the Sitzkrieg that followed grating on the nerves 
of the soldiers. Neither side appeared willing to deliver the first blow. Both 
sides—French and German—hunkered down in their permanent fortifications 
along the respective frontiers and did not want to conjure up the nightmare of 
“trench warfare” from the previous war. 


Oberleutnant Johann Sauer being presented the German Cross in Gold. His Knight’s Cross was 
awarded posthumously. In this photograph, he is wearing an enlisted tunic with officer shoulder 
boards. 

In May 1940, nearly 80 German divisions, supported by armor, aircraft 
and modern technology, pressed through Belgium and into northern France. 
The blow came as a surprise to the Allies, despite the long preparatory 
period, and was characterized by defeat after defeat. Within 43 days, the 
enemy had been forced to his knees! 

The 73. Infanterie-Division (mot.) fought under the command of the 5. 
Armee at Sissone, Laon, Poully and Amiens, before its motorized infantry 
covered the armored offensives in June against St. Just, Troyers and Dijon. 


Johann Sauer distinguished himself in the infantry engagements and earned 
the Iron Cross, Second Class. In addition, after the victory in the West, his 
superiors considered him to be “especially suited” for an officer career. In 
this regard, his pre-war service record played a role, as did his circumspect 
leadership in Poland and France. After assorted courses at the Infantry 
School and military academies, Johann Sauer was commissioned as a 
Leutnant on 1 September 1941. 
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He returned to the 7./Infanterie-Regiment (mot.) 66 as a platoon leader. 


By then, the division, which was employed in the Soviet Union, had also 
been restructured and redesignated as the /3. Panzer-Division. After hard 
fighting as a mechanized infantryman at Kiev, Fastov and Mariupol, the man 
from Cologne received the Iron Cross, First Class. The division had proven 
its mettle ever since the start of the Campaign in the East and also proved to 


be the main bulwark of the corps to which it was allocated during the winter 
fighting along the Mius Bridgehead. 


When the spring offensive started in 1942, Leutnant Sauer and his soldiers 
seemed to participate in never-ending assaults, house-to-house fighting in 
small villages and towns and combat patrols against bunkers and antitank-gun 
positions. Frequently attached to support a tank company, the 7./Infanterie- 
Regiment (mot.) 66 often attacked the enemy infantry in the flank in the 
middle of an armored engagement. Fighting often raged for hours on end 
against Soviet rifle companies in nameless villages. Especially dangerous 
were the defensive engagements against enemy tanks that had broken through. 
A single T 34 had the firepower to eliminate an entire grenadier company. 
Among his men, Leutnant Sauer enjoyed the reputation of being unsparing of 
himself. As a result, the experienced front-line veteran collected a number of 
close-combat days in 1941 and 1942. 


By the summer offensive of 1942 and the subsequent fighting in the 
Caucasus, Sauer had been promoted to Oberleutnant and been designated as 
the acting commander of the 7./Infanterie-Regiment (mot) op On 5 
November 1942, he was awarded the German Cross in Gold. 
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Under the command of the Oakleaves recipient, Generalmajor Traugott 
Herr, who later received the Swords, the tanks and grenadiers of the /3. 
Panzer-Division advanced into the southern Caucasus with the objective of 
taking the oilfields of the region. But the high losses sustained as a result of 
the ever stiffer resistance, coupled with the catastrophe of Stalingrad to the 
north and the precarious supply situation, forced the German armed forces to 
evacuate the portions of the Caucasus that had required so much effort to 
take. 


During the subsequent withdrawals, Panzergrenadier-Regiment 66 
distinguished itself time and again, especially during the breakout from the 
encirclement at Ordshonikidse. They pulled back as far as the Kuban, which 
would turn into a hot spot in that sector of the front over the next few months. 


The majority of Johann Sauer’s close-combat days came in the Kuban 
Bridgehead, while defending against continuous enemy armor and infantry 
attacks, as well as combat patrols against Red Army artillery and observer 
positions. He was promoted to reserve Hauptmann on 1 March 1943, and 
the experienced officer assumed acting command of the /./Panzergrenadier- 
Regiment 93 of the division. Like his comrade and friend, Waldemar von 
Gaza, Sauer became one of the most famous soldiers of the division. At the 
same time that Major von Gaza was receiving the 182nd Oakleaves to the 
Knight’s Cross as the commander of Panzergrenadier-Regiment 66, 
Hauptmann Sauer and his soldiers were knocking out innumerable T 34’s 
and other armored vehicles, and he was approaching 50 days of close 
combat. 


After the Kuban Position was abandoned, there were counterattacks at 
Stalino and Jefremowka, as well as withdrawal movements through 
Oktoberfeld to Cherson and Igul. In the winter of 1943/1944, Sauer’s 
battalion was responsible for a string of clear defensive successes. For that 
reason, the Hauptmann was inducted into the Army’s Honor Roll and 
received an Army Certificate of recognition. At the same time, the battalion 
commander received the Close Combat Clasp in Gold on 14 January 1944, 
one of the first officers of his rank to be so honored. 


Sauer, promoted to Major on 1 April 1944, remained with his forces and 
participated in the relief attacks for the forces encircled at Tscherkassy. For 
his achievements in that fighting, he was submitted for the Knight’s Cross. 
His companies, working closely together with the division’s armor, had 
contributed greatly to the efforts that allowed Generalleutnant 
Stemmermann’s forces to break out. 


The division was then withdrawn from the front in that sector and 
committed without a break to the burning front in Rumania. Major Sauer 
knew that he had been submitted for the Knight’s Cross. It was also well 
known that the receipt of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold and the possible 
award of the Knight’s Cross would mean a transfer to a branch school or a 
replacement formation in Germany. 


On 15 May 1944, the Major led an immediate counterattack against a 
Soviet infantry battalion that had broken through, which was supported by a 
few T 34’s and “Josef Stalin” tanks. A few assault guns had been requested, 


but they had not yet arrived. The battlefield situation demanded the 
immediate employment of the mechanized infantry. Split up into assault 
detachments and supported only by a few antitank guns and mortars, the 
1./Panzergrenadier-Regiment 93 attacked the enemy positions from the flank. 
Exploiting the terrain, the soldiers had already set a few enemy tanks alight, 
when Major Sauer, at the head of a platoon, became personally involved in 
the fighting. This was the last engagement for the highly decorated officer. He 
was hit in the upper body by shrapnel from an exploding main-gun round. 
Although he was immediately evacuated and taken to Feldlazarett 173 at 
Buzau, the brave soldier survived his wound for only four more days. The 
news that he had been awarded the Knight’s Cross on 15 May never reached 


him. 
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A patrol leader casts a critical look around the corner. 


Oberfeldwebel Otto Sawatzki 


Born: 19 July 1917 in Osterwitt (East Prussia) 
Died: 15 August 1944 at Kaapa (northern area of the Soviet Union) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold (posthumous): 29 December 1944 
Knight’s Cross (posthumous): 10 September 1944 
More than 40 Days of Close Combat 
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General Assault Badge of the Army 
German Cross in Gold 
Mention in the German Army Honor Roll 
Wound Badge in Silver 


Muscles, Experience and Bravery 


Being committed to the fighting in the Soviet Union as a combat engineer 
was not something for someone with weak nerves or muscles. Whenever 
groups of infantry got together for friendly competition during rest periods— 
engaging in arm wrestling, tugs-of-war or similar contests—they quickly saw 
what happened to someone in terms of strength and endurance as the result of 
digging fortifications, felling trees, building bridges and mastering other 
physically difficult challenges. Otto Sawatzki demonstrated not only great 
technical prowess as a combat engineer Oberfeldwebel, but he also showed 
great devotion to duty and fundamental bravery. Unfortunately, he received 


his last two decorations only after he had been killed. 
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Born in East Prussia on 19 July 1917, Otto was the son of a street cleaner, 
who had returned home from the Great War. Sawatzki was assigned to the 
East Prussian 2/. Infanterie-Division, where he was assigned to the 
3./Pionier-Bataillon 21. His parent battalion and the division’s replacement 
battalion were both stationed in Elbing. Sawatzki saw the start of the war in 
that company. 


Initially, the company was used for traditional engineer tasks: Digging 
positions; clearing obstacles, such as road barricades and mines; or 
eliminating bomb damage in roads that was a hindrance to the advance. When 
the division fought in the Campaign in the West in May 1940, the 450-man 
battalion, consisting of two horse-drawn companies and one motorized 
company, received a more important role due to the difficult terrain. By then, 
Gefreiter Sawatzki was a squad leader. During the large offensive through 
Belgium and northern France, Sawatzki participated in several large-scale 
river-crossing operations that required iron discipline on the part of the 
engineers: The construction of pontoon bridges. 


Feldwebel Otto Sawatzki in his parade dress uniform with marksmanship badge. 


At the Aisne, the Marne and, finally, the Saöne, the advance guards of the 
21. Infanterie-Division encountered bridges over large rivers again and 
again that had either been destroyed by the enemy or by the Luftwaffe. In 
order to cross these natural barriers—they were often more of an obstacle 
for the advance than a line of fortifications or a well-defended trench line—a 
well-organized assault was needed that led to the formation of a bridgehead. 


Exploiting preparatory fires by the artillery and/or covering fire by the 
infantry, the engineers set out across the body of water in assault boats or 
rafts, gained a foothold on the far shore and then expanded it, if possible. In 


the case of smaller streams, a hastily erected footpath enabled reinforcements 
to be brought rapidly into the bridgehead in order to expand it. In the case of 
a 500-meter wide river, however, that was impossible and ammunition and 
infantry had to be ferried back and forth across the stream in small 
watercraft. While all this was going on, the engineers constructed a pontoon 
bridge using pre-assembled elements, all the while in the sights of enemy 
artillery and air elements and under the gun of the feared snipers. Different 
types of pontoons were available for use, ranging from 4 to 16 tons and 
spanning anywhere from 50 to 130 meters. A good pontoon bridge was 
capable of supporting tanks, antitank guns and armored personnel carriers, 
thus enabling a continued rapid advance. 


Pionier-Bataillon 21 proved itself during several river-crossing 
operations in France. It was also employed as infantry and in combating 
enemy bunkers. The division fought with success at Meziers, Charleville, 
Perthes and Menehould. 


Immediately after the capitulation in France, the division troops and its 
regiments were moved to the eastern frontier, where a serious threat in the 
form of the Red Army, which had also marched into Poland, was waiting. It 
was clear to all concerned that a new trouble spot was brewing between the 
two new superpowers of the early 1940’s. At the time, the planning for 
Unternehmen “Barbarossa” had long since been underway. 
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The expanse of the area of operations, the severity of the fighting, the 
peculiarities of the terrain and weather in the Soviet Union, as well as the 
force ratios, established new standards for the Army in the East, including 
the engineers. Employed during the first few months of Unternehmen 
“Barbarossa” in the northern sector of the Eastern Front, the 27. Infanterie- 
Division, together with the other formations and the armor of Heeresgruppe 
Nord, rapidly cleared a path up to Leningrad. In the process, the engineers 
were employed in their typical missions—clearing obstacles and enabling 
the mobility of the attacking forces—in Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia. Among 
other things, they enabled the establishment of bridgeheads along the Diina 
and the Wolchow. Unteroffizier Sawatzki was awarded the Iron Cross, 


Second Class for his achievements in October 1941, and he participated in 
the difficult positional warfare east of encircled Leningrad. 


In the fighting at Lake Ilmen, in the positions along the Wolchow, in the 
bitterly cold temperatures of up to minus 30 degrees (-22 degrees Fahrenheit) 
at Wolchowstroj and in the bridgehead at Kirischi, the brave men of East 
Prussia took heavy casualties turning back the numerous Soviet attacks. In 
addition to constructing field fortifications, the engineers were used in their 
secondary mission as infantry on an increasing basis, since they were often 
the only reserves available to the different regimental commanders. 


Feldwebel Sawatzki with comrades in the field in the Soviet Union. 


The fighting in the trenches, as well as the employment of mine-clearing 
and mine-laying parties, brought difficult days and nights to the engineers. In 
the case of mine-laying parties, mines were emplaced at night after thorough 
preparation and reconnaissance of the terrain. They were usually emplaced 
in no-man’s-land or in areas that were threatened tactically. The proper mix 
of antitank and antipersonnel mines, as well as the way they were emplaced, 
could be decisive in determining success or failure against the next Soviet 
attack. 


Mine-clearing parties were even more dangerous and tactically more 
difficult to execute. It was a matter of clearing or first identifying enemy 
minefields, both deliberate and hasty, unnoticed. Whoever made a mistake 
was either blown into the air or drew fire from the suddenly very attentive 


outposts. For his leadership of one such mine-clearing operation, Sawatzki 
was awarded the Iron Cross, First Class. The clearing of such minefields 
could be exploited the next day by a patrol or a larger-scale attack. 


During the day, engineers like Sawatzki were often involved in 
reconnaissance patrols or participated in combat patrols. The object of 
combat patrols was to eliminate Soviet bunkers, combat outposts or artillery 
observation posts by means of close-combat tools: hand grenades, 
flamethrowers or machine guns. 
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By 1943, Sawatzki had been promoted to Feldwebel and was a platoon 
leader in the 3./Pionier-Bataillon 21. During the spring and summer, he 
experienced extremely heavy defensive fighting along the Ssinjawino Heights 
and in the sectors at Mga and Tschudowo. After numerous close-combat days 
and the successful turning back of a few assaults against his platoon’s sector, 
Sawatzki was awarded the German Cross in Gold on 29 March. By then, he 
had also sustained and survived several wounds. The 26-year-old Feldwebel 
used the opportunity of a home leave granted by his battalion commander to 
marry his fiancée of long standing in November 1943. However, after a few 
weeks of honeymoon, he had to return to the Eastern Front. 


The harshness of the fighting around Leningrad had considerably thinned 
the ranks of the 2/. Infanterie-Division. The loss of many experienced 
company commanders and platoon leaders also meant a corresponding loss 
of combat power on the part of the regiments. Old “hands” like Sawatzki, 
who had been promoted to Oberfeldwebel, had to personally step up to the 
plate more often than they otherwise would have been required to do so. 


It was not long before the Close Combat Clasp in Silver shimmered from 
Sawatzki’s tunic. The patrols, mine clearing, firefights during patrols and 
defensive efforts against attacks on friendly positions all added up. The sight 
of that award, along with the German Cross in Gold, the Wound Badge in 
Silver, the General Assault Badge and the Iron Cross, First Class, made not a 
few young recruits awestruck when they entered Sawatzki’s bunker for the 
first time. During operations, the Oberfeldwebel paid close attention to the 
young comrades, who were often only 18 or 19 years old. He tried to 


overcome the too short training period in Germany with standard operating 
procedures, empathy and example. 


In January 1944, the metropolis of Leningrad was liberated by the Red 
Army after a long encirclement. The 78. Armee had to pull back from the 
greater Leningrad area of operations, and the 27. Infanterie-Division took 
heavy casualties. In the marshy terrain of the Baltics, crisscrossed by 
numerous rivers, both large and small, and plagued by millions of 
mosquitoes, the engineers were the ones who especially suffered under the 
constant pressure exerted by the pursuing Red Army. It was during numerous 
rearguard actions—emplacing hasty minefields in positions that had just been 
evacuated, blowing up bridges before Soviet armor arrived, interdicting 
enemy reconnaissance patrols or knocking out pursuing T 34’s—that 
Sawatzki and many of his men accumulated numerous close-combat days. For 
extraordinary achievements during these difficult months, Sawatzki was 
awarded the Honor Roll Clasp in June 1944; he also received a letter of 
recognition from the field army commander-in-chief. 


Unfortunately, Oberfeldwebel Sawatzki was killed on 15 August 1944 
during the heavy fighting at Kaapa, in the vicinity of Dorpat. 

He was posthumously awarded the Knight’s Cross for the bravery he had 
demonstrated on numerous occasions, as well as the magnificent leadership 
of his platoon. As a result of the special provisions for the award of Close 
Combat Clasp in Gold to soldiers who had been killed at the front, he also 
received that award four months later for the 40+ days of close combat he 
had accumulated. He was one of four soldiers who were presented with the 
award posthumously. 


Unteroffizier Sawatzki in an artist’s illustration. 


Major Kurt Schäfer 


Born: 19 August 1913 in Magdeburg (Saxony) 
Died: 15 May 1992 in Ludwigshafen (Rheinland/Pfalz) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 9 November 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 30 January 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 23 September 1944 
Knight’s Cross: 12 August 1944 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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Tank Assault Badge in Bronze 
Mention in the Wehrmacht Daily Report 
Army recognition Certificate 
Mention in the German Army Honor Roll 
German Cross in Gold 
War Service Cross, Second Class, with Swords 
Wound Badge in Gold 


From a Panzergrenadier to a Marine... 


When the situation became ever more precarious for the once victorious 
German armed forces—the Soviets were outside of Berlin in the east and the 
Americans and British were on the Rhine in the west—the last resources and 
reserves were pressed into service. While hundreds of thousands of men 
from the Luftwaffe had been employed in ground combat for some time, often 
in Luftwaffenfeld-Divisionen, if not directly transferred to the Army of the 
Waffen-SS, the sailors of the Navy started to be pressed into ground service. 
Superfluous ship crews, shore personnel and instructors, as well as youthful 
sea cadets, formed so-called marine infantry regiments. As a result, a 


traditions-rich force from imperial times was briefly called back into life. 
These marines were only inadequately trained and equipped, however, and 
experienced Army officers were supposed to compensate for the deficiencies 
and raise their employment value. As a recipient of the Close Combat Clasp 
in Gold and the Knight’s Cross, the former Panzergrenadier Kurt Schafer 
was one of the most valuable Army officers that could be placed at the 
disposal of the 2. Marine-Infanterie-Division of Vizeadmiral Scheurlen. 
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Born the son of a railroad employee in Magdeburg on 19 August 1913, the 


young man and talented soccer player! 17 Jost his mother at the age of 16. 


Hauptmann Kurt Schafer poses for a formal Knight’s Cross sitting. At the time, he was the acting 
commander of the /./Panzergrenadier-Regiment 33. 


Additional image of Hauptmann Kurt Schafer during the formal sitting and as a noncommissioned 

officer. 

In 1934, Schafer attended the police academy at Burg. His year group was 
incorporated into the Army as part of its expansion as a result of Hitler’s 
assumption of power. As a result, Gefreiter Schäfer wound up in Infanterie- 
Regiment 33. Two years later, he was an Unteroffizier in the regimental 
signals platoon. Soon afterwards, the regiment was restructured as a 
motorized rifle regiment and made a part of the newly formed 4. Panzer- 
Division (headquartered in Würzburg ). By then, Kurt Schäfer was in the /3. 
(MG)/Schützen-Regiment (mot.) 33 and saw the start of the war in 
September as a section leader in that unit. The tanks of the division pressed 


forward while being covered by the rifle regiments. The division advanced 
at high speed through Lodz and across the Vistula towards Warsaw. Later on, 
it participated in the assault on the fortress of Modlin. While the concept of 
the Blitzkrieg became familiar to all throughout the world, Schafer was 
promoted to Feldwebel on 1 October; by 1 February 1940, he was 
designated as the company first sergeant in the 77. (IG)/Schützen-Regiment 
(mot.) 33. As the new Spieß of the infantry-gun company, he was held 
responsible for the discipline, training and morale of the enlisted personnel. 


The infantry guns of the regiment lent their weight to the battlefield in the 
Campaign in the West along the Meuse River, at Hannut, in the Mormel 
Woods, at Maubeuge, at Cambrai and at Peronne. In combating bunkers, 
enemy infantry, machine-gun positions in buildings or attacking armored 
vehicles, the infantry guns were the heaviest weapons of the motorized rifle 
and infantry regiments. But the victory in France brought no Iron Cross to the 
Hauptfeldwebel; instead, he was awarded the War Service Cross. 


The 4. Panzer-Division continued to excel in the next campaign and 
celebrated great victories along the Bug River, at Mogilew, at Roslawl and 
during the great pocket battle at Kiev. Schäfer continued to prove himself and 
was promoted to the officer-candidate rank of Fahnenjunker-Oberfeldwebel 
in October 1941. He was transferred to a battalion staff to help prepare him 
for an officer’s career. Shortly before the transfer, he had been slightly 
wounded in the head while serving as an acting platoon leader. 
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right (binoculars). He was Friedrich’s acting battalion commander at the time. (See section on 
Friedrich, who was also a recipient of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold.) Generalmajor Betzel stands 
ready to present the awards while other Knight’s Cross recipients of the division look on. 


Involved in hard defensive fighting near Kharkov in January 1943, 
Schafer’s company had three light gun platoons and a heavy gun platoon. It 
was also augmented with effective and highly mobile 8.1-centimeter mortars. 
The company was involved in innumerable support missions. Whether using 
direct, indirect or high-angle-fire techniques, the guns of Schäfer’s company 
engaged armored vehicles, supported friendly attacks or covered the 
positions of the mechanized infantry. Caught up in Soviet assaults or 
participating in friendly attacks, Oberleutnant Schafer accumulated 
numerous close-combat days around Kursk and during the withdrawal 
movements following the evacuation of the city. 


The division then participated in the abortive Operation “Zitadelle” 
against the salient of the front around Kursk. During the withdrawals that 
followed, Panzergrenadier-Regiment 33 was often entrusted with the 
rearguard mission and became involved in difficult fighting. Between August 
and October, Schafer was more or less slightly wounded three times—arm, 


hand and head—at Ssewsk, along the Desna and at Sshosh. The company 
commander earned an Army Recognition Certificate for his achievements and 
was also presented with the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze on 9 November 
1943. 


Panzergrenadier-Regiment 33, along with Panzer-Regiment 35, was then 
committed to an attack against Soviet positions at Saschtschebje in the 
marshy Pripjet-Dnjepr area. In the course of the fighting, one of the battalion 
commanders, Major von Heyden, was incapacitated by a wound. 
Oberleutnant Schafer jumped into the breech and assumed acting command 
of the /./Panzergrenadier-Regiment 33, leading the battalion to success. It 
was for this action, as well as subsequent achievements in the defensive 
fighting at Schtschors, that the experienced Oberleutnant was awarded the 
German Cross in Gold on 21 February 1944. Just before that, Schafer had 
been awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Silver by his regimental 
commander, only three months after he had received the first level of the 
award. It was especially impressive for an officer assigned to an infantry-gun 
unit to receive such an award, and it demonstrated Schäfer’s devotion to 


duty. 
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Top: Award certificate for the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. Bottom: Congratulatory message from 
the Inspector General of the Armored Forces, Generaloberst Guderian on Schäfer’s receipt of the 
Knight’s Cross. 

A promotion to Hauptmann on 1 March 1944 and the actual assumption of 
command of the /./Panzergrenadier-Regiment 33 were the logical 
consequences of such successes. 


After the fighting at the northern end of the Pripjet and an armored 
engagement at Kalinowitschi, the division received a battlefield 
reconstitution. The 4. Panzer-Division was then involved in the fighting for 
Kowel. Together with other Army armored formations and those of the 
Waffen-SS, the division moved out to relieve the defenders of the city, which 


had been surrounded for weeks. Hauptmann Schafer was incapacitated with 
his seventh wound, the first one he had received that was of a serious nature. 
He did not return to the battalion until after a lengthy convalescence in a 
hospital. 


In the summer of 1944, the man from Magdeburg continued to assemble 
close-combat days at Slusk and Timowitschi, during the withdrawal from 
Slonim and during fighting along the Narew. He repeatedly defended against 
enemy armored and infantry attacks and fought against enemy ground and 
mounted combat patrols. Hauptmann Schafer also successfully led combat 
patrols against Soviet antitank-gun positions, the greatest menace to the 
armored forces. 


By the time the 4. Panzer-Division was positioned along the front in 
Poland in the late summer of 1944, its personnel were among the most highly 
decorated in the German armed forces—a combination of fighting at the hot 
spots of the front, courage and a bit of professional luck. By then, Schafer’s 
list of close-combat days was already at the 40 mark. 


At Grodno, the tanks of the division, together with formations from the 
elite Panzergrenadier-Division “Großdeutschland”, knocked out a large 
portion of an attacking Soviet tank corps and then transitioned to a 
counterattack. Elements of Hauptmann Schafer’s battalion, supported by two 
tank destroyers armed with the 8.8-centimeter main gun, eliminated a Soviet 
bridgehead on the Vistula. For that, he was mentioned by name in the 
Wehrmacht Daily Report and received the Knight’s Cross on 12 August 
1944. Likewise receiving the Knight’s Cross on that day from the division 
commander, Generalmajor Betzel, were Schafer’s regimental commander, 
Oberstleutnant von Gaudecker, and Oberfeldwebel Erich Friedrich, an 
acting company commander and one of Schäfer’s best noncommissioned 
officers. The latter individual was already a recipient of the Close Combat 
Clasp in Gold at that point and had proven himself to be one of the hardest 
fighters of the battalion. 


A 
a 
Kurt Schafer as a retired finance office official. 

The fighting along the front in Poland also raised Schafer’s number of 
close-combat days to 50, so that he received the highest infantry award on 23 
September 1944. With a heavy heart, the battalion commander then had to 
take leave of his battalion and division. Promoted to Major on 9 November 
1944, he was transferred to Berlin. There he was made the commandant of 
the officer candidates at the Armor School at Glieniecke. As a result of the 
ever more closely approaching Soviets, the school was moved to Dessau in 
the spring of 1945. As a result of a heavy aerial bombardment in March, 
Schafer lost all of his documents and awards. 


Against his wishes to return to his former 4. Panzer-Division, despite the 
hopeless war situation, and to assume command of a Panzergrenadier 


battalion, the Knight’s Cross recipient received orders to report to the 2. 
Marine-Infanterie-Division in northern Germany. 


He was sent into battle against British formations along the North Sea- 
Baltic Canal with his insufficiently trained Kampfgruppe. The experienced 
Eastern Front veteran led his seamen at Cloppenburg and Nienburg in such a 
skillful manner against the vastly superior British field army that he was 
recommended for the Oakleaves! The recommendation was disapproved by 
the German Army High Command, however, and downgraded to entry in the 
Honor Roll of the German Army. 
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Taken captive by the British in 1945, Major Schäfer was released from 
his prisoner-of-war camp near Hamburg in December and went back to his 
native Magdeburg, despite the Soviet presence. He was kept under 
observation by the East German government for having been a former officer 
of the Wehrmacht and was disadvantaged in all public life. In 1958, Schäfer 
took an opportunity offered to him and left the German Democratic Republic. 
He worked as a financial official in the Federal Republic. When he died on 
15 May 1992, his remains were escorted by an honor guard of the 
Bundeswehr. 
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A soldier with demolitions in his hands and on his back makes his way forward. 


117 Before the war, Schafer was a member of FC Dessau 98, which later 
was the German champion in 1943 and 1944, as well as being a cup 
winner. 


Oberst der Reserve Walter Schlags-Koch 


Born: 7 September 1898 in Hildesheim (Lower Saxony) 
Died: 17 October 1983 at Cologne (Nordrhein- Westphalia) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Fall 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 14 April 1945 
Knight’s Cross: 5 September 1944 
Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross (876): 9 May 1945 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
German Cross in Gold 
Mention in the German Army Honor Roll 
Wound Badge in Silver 


Veteran of the First World War 


Just the award of the Knight’s Cross and the Close Combat Clasp in Gold 
alone were enough to distinguish the wartime service record of an officer of 
the German armed forces in an extraordinary manner and distinguish him 
from millions of other brave soldiers. But Walter Schlags-Koch was 
fundamentally different in three other areas from all of the others who 
received the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. He was one of only 20 Oakleaves 
recipients. As an Oberst, he held by far the most senior rank at the time of the 
award. Finally, he was a veteran of the First World War. At the time of the 


award, the regimental commander was already 46 years old! 118 
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Born in Hildesheim on 7 September 1898, Schlags-Koch became an 
infantryman at the start of the Great War and experienced the positional 
warfare of Western Front in France and Belgium from 1914-1916. He was 
not only awarded the Iron Cross, First Class for bravery in the face of the 
enemy, but he was also given a battlefield commission. In 1917 and 1918, the 
young Leutnant was the acting commander of a company on the Turkish 
Front. He was discharged from active duty in 1919 and then spent nearly 20 
years as a police officer. He was also a reserve officer and was recalled to 
active duty as a reserve Hauptmann in 1939. 


Major Walter Schlags-Koch in a series of formal portraits upon receipt of the Knight’s Cross. Of 
interest is the wear of a field-gray wraparound tunic, a jacket normally associated with assault-gun 
crews, although the insignia are clearly those of an infantry officer. 
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In the second photograph, Koch’s impressive array of medals and badges can be seen, including some 
from the First World War. 


He was given command of a company in /nfanterie-Regiment 365 of the 
211. Infanterie-Division. As such, he spent months in garrison in the Schnee- 
Eifel region of Germany before the Campaign in the West started in May 
1940. The 211. Infanterie-Division, allocated to the 4. Armee, advanced into 
northern France and fought at Namur, Maubeuge, Reims and Auxerre, before 
the formations of the division moved into the Bretagne after the capitulation 
to serve coastal-protection duties. For his performance of duty, Schlags- 
Koch was awarded a clasp to the 1914 version of the Iron Cross, Second 


Class, indicating he had received the award in both wars. The Hauptmann 
used the next few months to continue training his men. 


In the spring of 1942—the Campaign in the East had already been raging 
for more than half a year—the division was sent to the east as reinforcements 
and committed in the Shisdra-Brjansk area. By that time, Schlags-Koch had 
been appointed as the acting commander of the ///./Infanterie-Regiment 365. 


During the next few months, he showed himself in the leadership of his 
companies to be both self-confident and down-to-earth. The veteran of the 
Great War not only rose to the rank of Major, he also quickly earned the 
utmost respect and loyalty of his officers and men. After just a few weeks in 
the Russian Campaign, he received the clasp to his 1914 Iron Cross, First 
Class as well. After repeated successes in both the offense and the defense in 
the summer and fall of 1943, the battalion commander was also presented 
with the German Cross in Gold, as well as the Close Combat Clasp in 
Bronze. 


After the fighting at Orel, Spas Demensk and Dorogobush, the entire 
division suffered high casualties, with the result that Schlags-Koch’s 
battalion was often only committed as a weakened Kampfgruppe. The 
experienced veteran and his force was often successfully used as the 
division’s reserve. He personally led patrols and helped eliminate artillery 
positions and forward machine-gun nests of the enemy on several occasions. 
In November 1943, he was entered into the Honor Roll of the German Army. 


By then, the commander of the division was Generalmajor Heinrich 
Eckhardt. Like Schlags-Koch, he was also a veteran of the trench warfare of 
1914-1918. For his successes in the Second World War, he went on to 
receive the Oakleaves, but the old warrior succumbed to a wound only days 
after the war ended. 


More than was possible in the general’s case, Schlags-Koch was able to 
directly use his experience in the leadership of his soldiers, while serving as 
a battalion and regimental commander. Although he was much older than his 
company commanders and soldiers, he always impressed with his physical 
fitness and readiness to serve. 


He was very well known in the division. The most famous soldier of the 
division, however, was Oberfeldwebel Georg Bonk from Silesia. The 


extraordinary patrol and trench-warfare specialist received the Oakleaves in 
June 1944 after he had proven himself a thousand times in the 6./Grenadier- 
Regiment 365. After the difficult fighting of the previous months, especially 
at Smolensk and Witebsk, which had cost considerable casualties, the 
division was finally reconstituted in the winter of 1943/1944. 


Still the commander of the 1./Grenadier-Regiment 365, Schlags-Koch was 
again able to demonstrate his bravery during the fighting to relieve Kowel, as 
well as in the fighting withdrawals along the Narew and the Bug. He was an 
infantry officer who never lost his focus. In the course of the fighting 
withdrawals to Poland, Schlags-Koch’s battalion was frequently used as a 
rearguard and, as such, had to fend off attacks on a daily basis. As a result of 
his superior leadership qualities and his successes in battle, he was awarded 
the Knight’s Cross on 5 September 1944. He was the third soldier of the 
regiment to be so honored. As a result of additional heavy casualties, the 
division was pulled out of the line, reorganized and redesignated as the 271. 
Volks-Grenadier-Division. 


Schlags-Koch, as the result of his great experience, was then given 
command of the Sturm-Regiment (“ Assault” Regiment) of the 2. Armee. This 
elite regiment was committed at hot spots along the front of the field army 
and was the salvation of encircled forces or desperate generals on more than 
one occasion. By then, Schlags-Koch was a reserve Oberstleutnant and he 
led his regiment along the Narew, at Warsaw and, in 1945, in East Prussia, 
where he was witness to countless engagements in the trenches and close 
combat. 


In the course of the defensive fighting there, he and his staff were cut off. 
While in their hedgehog position, the Oberstleutnant grabbed a sniper rifle 
and hit several of the attacking Soviet grenadiers and machine-gun sections 
that had gone into position. As the fighting progressed, his headquarters was 
able to rejoin the regiment, but the entire formation found itself behind enemy 
lines at Mackheim. The grenadiers held firm against a Soviet tank attack and 
then—always on the move—were able to escape encirclement by a Soviet 
guards regiment that was following them. After five days of forced marching, 
the regiment regained contact with the German lines. Schlags-Koch was 
submitted for the Oakleaves and received it as one of the last soldiers of the 
war to be so honored. 


Pressed together in the West Prussian Pocket, along with the rest of the 2. 
Armee and the 4. Armee, the long-serving soldier discovered he had been 
awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Gold and been promoted to reserve 
Oberst before the capitulation was announced. In the end, he was the 
commander of an ad hoc Kampfgruppe that fought along the Bay of Danzig, 
where he and his soldiers were taken prisoner by the Soviets. The Oberst 
had to endure barbed wire, hunger and uncertainty until 1955, when he was 
released back to Germany. 
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It is not known for certain whether the former regimental commander 
served in the newly formed Bundeswehr and carried the rank of Oberst. 
Although this is stated in many reference books, there are no Bundeswehr 
files under his name at the archives in Freiburg. In the 1960’s, he stated his 
profession was as a “salesman” in a form that the author has had access to. 
The Military History Research Office of the Bundeswehr in Potsdam was 
likewise unable to come up with any proof of his having served in the 
Bundeswehr. It 1s possible that the former officer was a consultant to the 
Federal Border Protection Service, however. 


Walter Schlags-Koch died in Cologne on 17 October 1983. 


A young sniper takes aim. 
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118 Editor’s Note: Veit Scherzer acknowledges that Schlags-Koch was 
submitted for the Oakleaves, but he does not grant him status as an 
Oakleaves recipient, since the award recommendation was never 
completely processed through proper channels. 


SS-Hauptsturmfihrer Heinrich Schmelzer 


Born: 14 March 1914 in Nesselröden (Hessia) 
Died: 4 July 1985 in Nesselröden (Hessia) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Not awarded 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 6 December 1943 
Knight’s Cross: 12 March 1944 
Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross (756): 28 February 1945 
Up to 70 Days of Close Combat 
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General Assault Badge ofthe Army 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Gold 


Up to 70 Close-Combat Days 


I was a member ofthe Waffen-SS as a Hauptsturmführer and recipient of 
the Oakleaves, as well as the Close Combat Clasp in Gold, until the 
capitulation. On 9 May 1945, not having been captured, I made my way to my 
hometown of Nesselröden, where I was captured by an American patrol on 
27 May and placed in a prison. I was not treated by the US soldiers as a 
German officer with the highest awards; instead, I was treated as a criminal 
of the worst sort. Hit, kicked, my money stolen. I was constantly hit in the 
head with rubber truncheons; a US officer kicked me in the stomach. In the 
course of my imprisonment, I was a witness to the execution of 12 additional 
SS prisoners. The mistreatment continued until the beginning of June 1945; I 


was close to suicide. 


That was, in essence, the contents of a sworn statement by SS- 
Hauptsturmführer Heinrich Schmelzer that was dated 8 July 1946. It was 
submitted at a US prisoner-of-war camp at Darmstadt, intended for 
submission to the International Military Tribunal. 
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SS-Hauptsturmführer Heinrich Schmelzer in a formal sitting, in which it appears that his Knight’s 
Cross and Oakleaves have been added in the darkroom. He had received the Close Combat Clasp in 
Gold in December 1943. 


Born on 14 March 1914 in Nesselröden (Hessia), the young Heinrich 
Schmelzer worked from his earliest years in his father’s painting business. 
When his father died in 1924, as a late consequence of wounds suffered in 
the war, the 10-year-old boy had to learn to master life by himself and with 
the help of his mother. Eleven years later, Schmelzer volunteered for the SS- 
Verfügungstruppe. He was trained as an engineer and served in the 3./SS- 
Pionier-Sturmbann. He did not see action during the Campaign in Poland, 
but the SS-Scharführer—who had since been married for several months— 
served as a squad leader in the Campaign in the West. For extraordinary 
bravery when combating bunkers and in house-to-house fighting, the 
noncommissioned officer from Hessia was awarded both classes of the Iron 
Cross! During the war against Yugoslavia and Greece, Schmelzer, who had 
been promoted to SS-Oberscharftihrer and transferred to Kradschützen- 
Bataillon SS-Division Reich, demonstrated leadership qualities, great 
courage and the “spirit of the offense”. Great credit was reflected back on the 
battalion from the Knight’s Cross of SS-Hauptsturmfthrer Fritz Klingenberg, 
a company commander, who was able to force the surrender of the 
Yugoslavian capital of Belgrade without a fight in a daring coup de main. 
SS-Oberscharftihrer Schmelzer was the platoon leader of the battalion’s 
terrain reconnaissance platoon over the coming months and trained it in the 
art of maneuver warfare as part of tactical reconnaissance. 


Schmelzer was wounded for the first time after successful operations in 
Poland at Bialystok, the gigantic battle at Minsk and the victory at Smolensk. 
When he returned to the division, he rejoined the engineer battalion as a SS- 
Hauptscharführer and was designated a platoon leader in the 3./Pionier- 
Bataillon SS-Division Reich. The SS engineers established bridgeheads, 
turned back Soviet attacks, smoked out bunkers and participated in assaults. 
In the fighting during the winter outside of Moscow, Heinrich Schmelzer 
repeatedly led patrols in the middle of the almost surreal snowed and iced 
over terrain. 


In the summer of 1942, after having proved himself as a platoon leader and 
acting company commander in the Rshew Bend, the former painter’s 
apprentice received extraordinary recognition in being given a battlefield 
promotion to reserve SS-Untersturmftihrer (21 June 1942). In order to 
compensate for his shortfalls in knowledge of tactics and officer duties, he 


was transferred to the battalion headquarters for a while as the battalion 
liaison officer. 


After going to France for the division’s reconstitution and participating in 
the occupation of the remainder of France in late 1942, Schmelzer was 
presented with the German Cross in Gold for his achievements in the Rshew 
Bend. As an officer, he initially remained as the platoon leader of his old 
platoon. 
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In the early part of 1943, the elite formations of the division became 
involved in the fighting to retake Kharkov. Schmelzer accumulated numerous 
close-combat days in the seesaw fighting associated with Merefa, 
Krasnograd, Ssmara, Losowaja and Jefremjewka. He survived his third 
wound and continued to demonstrate his abilities after being, in succession, a 
platoon leader in the 16./SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment “Deutschland” 
and then with the 3./SS-Pionier-Baitaillon “Das Reich”. His engineers 
eliminated numerous enemy companies, artillery positions, armored vehicles 
and machine-gun nests during close-combat and fighting in built-up areas. As 
a result of his performance, the man from Hessia was recommended for 
promotion to SS-Obersturmführer, which occurred on the anniversary of his 
commissioning, 21 June 1943. 


The division, which had garnered the reputation of being one of the 
hardest-fighting formations of the Waffen-SS, also participated in the gigantic 
armored offensive at Kursk as part of the main effort. During these difficult 
days, Schmelzer was wounded once again, but he stayed with his forces and 
participated in the armored engagement at Prochorowka. By then, he had the 
reputation of being one of the most combat-experienced and well-known 
company commanders in the battalion, a reputation he would only reinforce 
during the fighting that followed at Kiev. 


He assumed command of the 2./SS-Pionier-Bataillon “Das Reich” in 
October 1943. At the beginning of November, the division was given the 
mission of launching a counterattack against a Soviet offensive at Fastow. 
Advancing through Fastow and Biala Cerkew, the division was involved in 
heavy fighting at Brussilow on 20 November. The fighting lasted several 


days, with heavy casualties on both sides, continuous artillery fire, strafing 
attacks and difficult combat in the positions on the part of the infantry. 


In December 1943, the division Kampfgruppe (non-essential elements had 
been sent to France for reconstitution), along with the 8. Panzer-Division, 
was involved in the fighting at the Dnjepr Bridgehead at Teterew. A Soviet 
attack split the boundary between the two divisions and forced the A Panzer- 
Division back. After a large bridge was lost, Kampfgruppe Weidinger, 
commanded by the later Swords recipient, Otto Weidinger, was cut off and 
exposed to massive Soviet attacks. An attempt to break out miscarried and 
the soldiers defended their positions with the courage of desperation, their 
backs pinned to the broad river. 


Given this situation, the engineers of Schmelzer’s 2./SS-Pionier-Bataillon 
“Das Reich” started to build a 60-meter-long pontoon bridge under heavy 
artillery fire and targeted air strikes. In spite of the heavy toll it extracted and 
the technical problems it posed, this masterpiece of the combat-engineer’s art 
was stable enough to not only carry all of the soldiers of the Kampfgruppe, 
but also all of the wounded and some of the vehicles. SS-Obersturmftihrer 
Schmelzer defended the bridge to the very end and did not blow it up until 
the last man had crossed! In the process, a brave SS-Oberscharführer had to 
patch together the shot-up detonation cord in a hail of Soviet rifle fire in 
order to blow up the bridge in the nick of time. 


Heinrich Schmelzer received not only the Knight’s Cross for this 
successful defensive engagement but also became one of the first men of the 
division to receive the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. The 29-year-old officer 
reached his 50th day of close combat at Kiev, where the Soviets had 
launched a fall offensive with some 2.6 million men and 2,400 armored 
vehicles. Schmelzer had made the impossible possible and became the 26th 
soldier and 10th officer to receive the prestigious award. 


On 13 January 1944, the company commander was promoted to reserve 
SS-Hauptsturmführer. 
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In the early part of the year, the division Kampfgruppe, which had already 
been weakened by its many engagements and employments at different hot 


spots, was part of the so-called “wandering pocket” at Kamenez-Podolsk. 
After many days and delaying actions, the pocket finally linked back up with 
Heeresgruppe Stid. As a result of the infantry and antitank fighting, he 
continued to accumulate close-combat days. 


Although he was already an SS-Hauptsturmführer, the seasoned veteran 
was not employed as an acting battalion commander, which seems somewhat 
unusual, given his high-level awards. 


In the early part of 1944, the Kampfgruppe rejoined the division in France 
for reconstitution. Schmelzer was given command of the 4./(schwere)/SS- 
Pionier-Bataillon 2. When the Allies invaded at the beginning of June and 
that area became a scene of fighting, it was the “force-multiplier” effect of 
the old veterans and the experience of the officers like Heinrich Schmelzer 
that added immeasurably to the organization. Together with officers who had 
become seasoned veterans in the Soviet Union, men like Heinz Macher, Otto 
Weidinger and Günther Wisliceny, the combat and “crisis-management” 
experience within the elite of the Waffen-SS helped cause the Allied forces, 
some of which had no combat experience, high casualties. 


At Caen, an SS division, along with some Army formations, held an entire 
Allied army corps in check for several weeks. At Avranches a Kampfgruppe 
from the 2. SS-Panzer-Division “Das Reich” stemmed Patton’s tanks. The 
division later fought bravely in the Falaise Pocket. 
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Since SS-Hauptsturmftihrer Schmelzer was constantly in action along the 
Invasion Front, it can be assumed that his number of close-combat days were 
already between 60 and 70 at that point! Another engineer officer of the 
division, Heinz Macher, earned the Oakleaves in Normandy and later also 
earned the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. 


The resistance along the Invasion Front collapsed in August 1944, and the 
southern part of France was liberated after another, much less well known, 
invasion by the Allies there. After evacuating France, the German armed 
forces launched their last offensive in the West in the winter of 1944/1945. 
The 2. SS-Panzer-Division “Das Reich” fought in the offensive in the 
Ardennes as part of the 6. SS-Panzer-Armee of SS-Oberstgruppenführer 


“Sepp” Dietrich. The division quickly broke through the thin American lines 
and advanced a considerable distance. But the offensive started to waver and 
came to a standstill in places. When an American counterattack was launched 
—once again by Patton—the German attack had to be called off. 


The Kampfgruppe, to which Schmelzer’s engineers belonged—he was 
then in command of the 2./SS-Pionier-Bataillon 2 when the heavy engineer 
company was disbanded in August—was cut off by the enemy at Mougure. It 
was able to break out on its own, however, and fight its way back east. He 
was given command of the /./SS-Pionier-Bataillon 2 on Christmas Day, 
followed by an ad hoc Kampfgruppe and then the 3./SS-Pionier-Bataillon 2. 
On 28 February 1945, Schmelzer received the Oakleaves to the Knight’s 
Cross for his achievements during the Ardennes Offensive, especially for his 
brave actions at Mougure and the fighting at Cielle. He was the 756th 
member of the German armed forces to be so honored. 


By that February, the company commander was employed along the front 
in Hungary and continued to raise his number of close-combat days. In the 
end, the SS-Hauptsturmführer fought with a mixed infantry and engineer 
Kampfgruppe on the front in Silesia and then at Dresden. 


When the capitulation was announced, the Oakleaves recipient released 
his men from their service obligations. He then attempted to escape captivity 
and reached his home town of Nesselröden after a dangerous foot march. 


As described at the beginning, a hard road followed for the decorated 
veteran, which only ended after he was transferred to a regular prisoner-of- 
war camp in the fall of 1945. His complaint against the mistreatment 
received at the hands of US forces had no consequences, of course, since the 
perpetrators were not looked for. Even if they had been, they probably would 
not have been charged. 


He was freed in 1947 and resettled in his home town. He restarted the 
painting business of his father and became a member of the town council. He 
was later elected mayor and reelected several times. He died on 4 July 1985 
but was denied military honors by the Bundeswehr. 


Major der Reserve Ernst Schneck 


Born: 14 September 1917 in Heidelberg (Baden-Württemberg ) 
Died: 23 October 1999 in Heidelberg (Baden-Württemberg ) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 15 November 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 1 March 1945 
Knight’s Cross: 16 November 1944 
More than 50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
German Cross in Gold 
Mention in the German Army Honor Roll 
Army Recognition Certificate 
Individual Tank Destruction Badge 
Wound Badge in Silver 


Objective: 12. Armee. Mission: Survive. 


The young men tossed their headgear into the air with jubilation; “Class 
dismissed!” had just echoed across the parade field. Behind the just 
promoted Leutnants were hard months in lecture halls, training areas, 
classrooms and pre-selection courses. Despite it all, they had done it. Newly 
promoted reserve Leutnant Ernst Schneck (1 September 1940) received 
orders transferring him to the 342. Infanterie-Division, which was in the 
process of being formed. He became a platoon leader in the /./Infanterie- 
Regiment 698. He had already served two years by then; in front of him 
would be challenges at Rshew, Kowel, Baranow and Halbe. In the end, he 


became one of the most tested-and-true soldiers of the division. 
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Ernst Schneck was born the son of a senior property custodian on 14 
September 1917 and was graduated from an advanced vocational school. In 
1938, he entered the German Army and served in /nfanterie-Regiment 110. 
Instead of being employed in Poland, the regiment remained along the 
western frontier. By March 1940, Schneck was promoted to Unteroffizier, 
but he had designs on higher rank. He passed an officer pre-selection course 
in May of that year in Berlin-Döberitz. He then continued his officer training 
as a Fahnenjunker-Feldwebel. One month later, he received the rank he had 
coveted. 


In September 1941, after quiet garrison duty in both Germany and France, 
the new 342. Infanterie-Division received the opportunity to collect initial 
experience in combat operations against Serbian partisans. This “mild” 
baptism of fire was intended to prepare the formation for the rigors of the 
Soviet Union, but it could only provide an inkling of the real test to come. 
The 24-year-old platoon leader was slightly wounded in the left hand during 
a firefight with some partisans while in the Balkans; he also became one of 
the first soldiers of the division to receive the Iron Cross, Second Class. 


Leutnant Ernst Schneck proudly poses with his just awarded Iron Cross, Second Class. He had 
already received the Wound Badge in Black. Little did he know how highly decorated he would 
become. 

In February 1942, the division was dispatched to the Soviet Union. This 
brought with it daily attacks against enemy positions, tough defensive 
fighting, bombings from the air, artillery barrages and snipers; it also meant a 
muddy morass in the spring and snow and ice in the winter. Employed in the 
bend of the front at Wjasma—Rshew and allocated to the 9. Armee, the 
grenadiers of the division were employed for months on end in defensive 
fighting and trench warfare. With the Germans dangerously close to the 
Soviet capital, The Red Army did everything it could to reduce this salient in 


the front and attacked again and again. Regardless of how high the losses 
sustained were, if the Soviet divisions were bloodily repulsed in one sector, 
then another corps attacked a neighboring sector a week later. On more than 
one occasions, entire brigades or even divisions broke through the German 
main line of resistance, and the salient was close to collapse. But armored 
forces or reserves in the rear area were able to turn back the enemy every 
time. 


Hauptmann Schneck stands in front of his bunker after receipt of his Knight’s Cross. The home- 
made sign behind him welcomes back the new Knight’s Cross awardee. 


Leutnant Schneck stood with his men in the muddy trenches in attack after 
attack. He quickly became a seasoned veteran in the hard school of close 
combat, patrolling and immediate counterattacks. The man from Wiirttemberg 
soon had both the Infantry Assault Badge in Silver and a Tank Destruction 


Badge. In the summer of 1942, he was transferred to his battalion 
headquarters. He was promoted to reserve Oberleutnant on 1 September 
1942 and became the battalion adjutant. In the course of the hard defensive 
fighting, Schneck was wounded in the hip by shrapnel and the concussion of 
an exploding tank main-gun round. He also received severe contusions on his 
upper body. 


He returned to the field with the Iron Cross, First Class on his uniform and 
became the adjutant of the //./Infanterie-Regiment 698. It was there that he 
participated in the evacuation of the salient and the withdrawal to Spas 
Demensk. For the next seven months, these positions, as well as the sector of 
the front at Welisch, were stubbornly held. The division became a part of 
Armee-Korps Gollnick. In addition to the close-combat days he had 
accumulated at Rshew, Schneck continued to rack up days in this sector as a 
patrol leader and, later, as the acting commander of the 5./Grenadier- 
Regiment 698. In November 1943, he received the Close Combat Clasp in 
Bronze. Before that, the recently married officer had survived his fourth 
wound. He had also been promoted to reserve Hauptmann on 1 September 
and received the German Cross in Gold. 


Ticklish situations were always mastered in the harsh fighting at Mogilew. 
In addition to the confident leadership of Hauptmann Schneck, the 
5./Grenadier-Regiment 698 could count on the experience of other soldiers 
who later received the Knight’s Cross, such as Unteroffizier Drolshagen. 
Hauptmann Schneck finally received the opportunity to recover a bit and 
sleep with both eyes closed when he had the task of mastering the battalion 
commander course at Antwerp. 


By April 1944, he was back with his company. During the fighting to 
relieve the surrounded forces at Kowel, the experienced officer temporarily 
replaced the regimental adjutant, Knight’s Cross recipient Hauptmann 
Gewehr, and proved himself in the execution of those duties. In the months 
that followed, the division was so successful and resolute in its field 
positions around Kowel, that it was mentioned twice in the Wehrmacht Daily 
Report. By then, the division commander was Generalmajor Heinrich 
Nickel, a seasoned veteran, who later received the Oakleaves to the Knight’s 
Cross and led the formation to the bitter end. 
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Hauptmann Schneck assumed acting command of the /./Grenadier- 
Regiment 698 during the difficult fighting associated with the withdrawal to 
Poland. Through his selfless service, he earned the Close Combat Clasp in 
Silver. In the hotly contested bridgehead over the Vistula at Baranow, he was 
able to turn back Soviet infantry attacks so successfully that he was awarded 
the Knight’s Cross on 16 November 1944. He was one of sixteen soldiers of 
the division, who were so honored. 


In January 1945, the Red Army broke through again and pushed the badly 
battered 342. Infanterie-Division out of its way. The Red Army had started 
its offensive towards Berlin with 2,000,000 men, 7,000 tanks and 5,000 
aircraft. Against it, Heeresgruppe A of Harpe could only offer 400,000 
soldiers. It had no chance. For example, it lost 200 of the 1,100 tanks it had 


available to it within a few hours in an armored engagement, |19 On 17 
January 1945, the Red Army took Warsaw, and on 3 February its lead attack 
elements were only 65 kilometers from Berlin. Three years earlier, that had 
been the distance between the lead armored elements of the German forces 
and Moscow... 


By then, Schneck had been promoted to a reserve Major. He was given 
command of the division’s reconnaissance battalion. During the fighting at 
Guben and Forst, he reached his 50th day of close combat and was promised 
the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. His unbroken fighting spirit and the 
continued success of his men also resulted in an Army Recognition 
Certificate, as well as a place on the German Army Honor Roll. 


When the Red Army started its pincers offensive towards Berlin with its 
unimaginable superiority in soldiers, weapons and materiel, the 150,000 men 
of the 9. Armee and the 4. Panzer-Armee were contained in a pocket around 
Halbe. Attacked by elements of 10 different Soviet field armies, the 
exhausted soldiers—accompanied by an estimated 50,000 refugees!—had 
but one choice: To reach the lines of the /2. Armee some 50 kilometers to the 
west. 


On 25 April, the first attempt failed with heavy casualties. Two days later, 
however, the Kampfgruppe broke through to the west and did not allow itself 


to be stopped, despite heavy casualties, continuous attacks from the air and 
by armored forces and incessant attacks along the flanks of the breakout 
corridor. It is estimated that some 90,000 soldiers reached the west by 3 May 
through “salvation alley’, as well as an unknown number of women and 
children. 


The 342. Infanterie-Division, which had been almost completely wiped 
out and was only carried on the books as a Restkampfgruppe, fought in the 
southern portion of the pocket. It fought bravely under Generalleutnant 
Nickel in the fighting to hold open the retreat route. Major Schneck was 
badly wounded in the vicinity of Kummersdorf, however, and was captured 
by the Soviets. The highly decorated officer remained in Soviet captivity 
until the end of 1949. 
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The former Major died in his native Heidelberg at the age of 82 on 23 
October 1999. 
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The backbone of the Army: The See TE -serving Gefreiter. 


119 Reports from the front about large masses of Soviet armor were 
dismissed by Hitler as false. One of his legendary miscalculations, 
which, in the end, broke the back of a brave field army, was: “The Red 
Army will run out of tanks in 1945, since the USA will have to stop its 
deliveries as a result of its own high losses on the Western Front.” 
Hitler did not want to acknowledge the fact that the Soviet Union was 
already producing its own tanks and vehicles by the thousands each 
month. 


SS-Hauptscharfiihrer Gustav Schreiber 


Born: 25 December 1916 in Selm (Westphalia) 
Died: 5 March 1995 at Selm (Nordrhein- Westphalia) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 7 December 1943 
Knight’s Cross: 2 December 1943 
Up to 60 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Bronze 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Black 


Watchword: Freedom 


A temperature of minus 15 degrees (5 degrees Fahrenheit) and up to 60 
centimeters of snow did not make things any easier, but when the watchword 
of “freedom” was issued on 16 February 1944, all of the soldiers in the 
Tscherkassy Pocket knew that it was their last chance. 


For more than two weeks, 56,000 encircled soldiers—from five divisions 
of the Army, one division of the Waffen-SS, one SS volunteer brigade, and 
battalions and regiments from other divisions—held out in their snow- 
covered trenches. The Red Army had at least 12 divisions at its disposal, 
including experienced elite formations. Despite that, the encircled force had 
not only held firm against all attacks, a relief force consisting of several 
German armored divisions was defying all resistance and making its way 
towards the pocket. When the relief force was only a few kilometers from the 
pocket, Generalfeldmarschall von Manstein, the Commander-in-Chief of the 


responsible field-army group, gave the signal for those within the pocket to 
attempt to break out. 


On the left flank of the breakout area, a small group prepared for the 
operation. The remaining ammunition was distributed, hand grenades were 
tucked into belts and entrenching tools—handy for close combat—were 
stashed within easy reach. The faces that SS-Hauptscharftihrer Schreiber 
looked at were emaciated, dirty and bearded. There had not been a break in 
the fighting for days and his platoon within the 7./SS-Panzer-Grenadier- 
Regiment “Germania” had been reduced to 24 men. But they were all 
veterans, men who had stood their ground along the Mius and the Terek and 
at Kiev. All had been through dozens of close-combat days. Schreiber, who 
had the Knight’s Cross and the Close Combat Clasp in Gold, was already 
wearing the two highest awards an average infantryman could hope for. 


But most of his platoon did not leave the pocket the next day as planned... 
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Gustav Schreiber was born on 25 December 1916, the third Christmas of 
the Great War. By 1939, he was already a member of the SS- 
Verfügungstruppe in the 7./SS-Infanterie-Standarte “Germania”. He had 
already been in the A//gemeine SS, but his inclination towards things military 
soon came to light. In the end, the man from Westphalia would become one of 
the most highly decorated soldiers of the Waffen-SS. 


wih ` 
SS-Hauptscharführer Gustav Schreiber in a formal sitting after receipt of the Knight’s Cross. It is 
assumed he is also wearing the Close Combat Clasp in Gold, since he received that award within days 
of the Knight’s Cross. He did not have a long time to wear these awards, however, since he was 
captured on 18 February 1944. 
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He had his baptism of fire in Poland in 1939 and saw combat in the front 
ranks in May 1940 at places like Arras and the Marne crossings. In August 
1940, Schreiber received the Iron Cross, Second Class, as well as the 
Infantry Assault Badge in Bronze, his first two wartime awards. 


He was promoted to SS-Rottenftihrer and made a squad leader. In 1941, 
Schreiber’s regiment was motorized and became one of the core regiments of 
the newly formed SS-Division “Wiking”. The fact that a number of the 
enlisted personnel of the division’s formations were volunteers from western 
and northern Europe—augmented later by volunteers from the east, as well— 
made the formation, which was recognized later as being elite and unique. 
Together with their German and Austrian comrades, Belgians, Dutch, Danes, 
Norwegians, some Icelanders, many Finns and, later on, Baltic nationalities 


such as Lithuanians and Estonians formed a colorful but highly motivated 
group of hardcore soldiers and adventurers. 


At the beginning of Unternehmen “Barbarossa” the “Vikings”, supported 
by armored divisions of the Army, advanced rapidly in the southern sector of 
the Eastern Front. At Lemberg, Tarnopol, Uman and north of the Crimea, they 
carried the day. By then, the experienced SS-Scharführer was a bulwark of 
his platoon, and Schreiber had proven himself in those difficult months as a 
terrific infantryman, as well as a brave warrior. In August 1941, his company 
commander presented him with the Iron Cross, First Class. 


Schreiber was wounded during the assault on Rostow and the subsequent 
positional fighting along the Mius. He and the rest of the “Vikings” followed 
their charismatic commander, SS-Gruppenführer Felix Steiner, who later 
received the Swords to the Knight’s Cross, deep into the Caucasus in the 
summer offensive of 1942. In the beginning, they were very successful, but 
the divisions in this sector also bogged down, just like their comrades further 
to the north at Stalingrad. Soon they were forced into positional warfare. 
They were battered outside of Grosny and along the Terek but were able to 
escape encirclement by Soviet armored forces on several occasions. In 
December 1942, a withdrawal was ordered. The men went into positions 
along the Mius again. For Schreiber’s repeated bravery in battle, as well as 
his decisive feats-of-arms, Schreiber’s new battalion commander, Hans 
Juchem, presented him with the German Cross in Gold. Juchem, with his 
delicate features and youthful appearance, was initially not taken too 
seriously by the hard-boiled soldiers of the battalion. But his bravery, 
leadership and achievements—he was the first soldier of the Waffen-SS to 
reach 50 days of close combat—soon earned him full respect and admiration. 
Unfortunately, the battalion commander was killed in the summer of 1943 at 
Isjum and only received the Knight’s Cross posthumously. (See section on 
Juchem.) 


ORK 
Even though only an SS-Scharführer—a junior noncommissioned officer 


—Schreiber was often entrusted with leading the platoon. He accumulated 
numerous close-combat and “regular” assault days while fighting along the 


Mius and at Stalino. With his platoon, he was often entrusted with defending 
trench lines plowed up by artillery, forward sandbagged positions or 
tactically important crossroads. In all these assignments, Schreiber 
demonstrated great personal courage, leadership abilities and extraordinary 
devotion to duty. 


Under their new division commander, Knight’s Cross recipient SS- 
Gruppenführer Gille, the “Vikings” won magnificent victories at Kiev and 
Kharkov and stood firm against the numerical superiority of the Red Army in 
both men and equipment. When Gille received the Oakleaves for his 
achievements during these battles, the award reflected back on all ranks of 
the division. By that point, Schreiber had been wounded once again while at 
the head of his men. He was promoted to SS-Oberscharführer and received 
the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze. 


Redesignated as the 5. SS-Panzer-Division “Wiking” and temporarily 
augmented by the attachment of the 5. SS-Freiwilligen-Sturm-Brigade 
“Wallonien”, the division was committed to the hot spots around Kiev in the 
winter of 1943/1944. The Soviets had launched a winter offensive there and 


had overrun three German divisions on just the first day of the attack. Initially 
successful at Kanew and Smela, the “Vikings” also had to pull back to 
positions west of the Dnjepr along with the Army corps they had been 
attached to. 


On 2 December 1943, Schreiber, who had been promoted to SS- 
Hauptscharführer on 1 November, was surprised to be informed that he had 
been awarded the Knight’s Cross for a successful immediate counterattack 
along the Kharkov—Poltava rail line some weeks previously. Five days 
later, the surprise and jubilation was that much greater when the Close 
Combat Clasp in Gold was presented to the brave platoon leader and 
occasional acting company commander. The man from Westphalia was the 
33rd recipient of the highest infantry award. 


After the fall of Kiev and the establishment of bridgeheads over the 
Dnjepr, it was only a matter of time before the Soviets continued their 
offensive. On 25 January 1944, five massed field armies attacked the salient 
west of Tscherkassy after heavy artillery preparation and support from 
hundreds of aircraft. The pincers linked up at Swenigodorka on 28 January 
after heavy fighting and surrounded elements of two German corps in 
textbook fashion. Among the 56,000 surrounded soldiers was the main body 
of the 5. SS-Panzer-Division “Wiking”. 


The Battle of Tscherkassy, as it is referred to in German history books, 
lasted 21 days. The Soviets refer to it as the Battle of Kanew. Gruppe 
Stemmermann, as the forces in the pocket were called (after the senior corps 
commander present), put up bitter resistance. The necessary logistical 
support was either flown in or air dropped by the Luftwaffe. 


combat engineers and T 34’s with great difficulty at Schpola, Olscana, 
Kwitki, Schanderowka and Komarowka. When the order to break out to the 
west was received on 16 February, the most powerful Army elements, as 
well as elements of the 5. SS-Panzer-Division “Wiking”, formed the main 
effort to link up with the approaching tanks of the relief forces. SS-Panzer- 
Grenadier-Regiment “Germania”, including Schreiber’s burnt-out platoon, 
performed rearguard for the march columns and medical evacuees. On 17 
and 18 February, the Soviets exerted pressure with strong forces on the 
pocket, which was becoming ever smaller. After the death of 
Generalleutnant Stemmermann, Herbert Gille assumed command. Despite 
the Soviet pressure, the small corridor held and some 30,000 soldiers were 
able to be evacuated. 


At Nowa Ruda on 18 February, however, Soviet grenadiers overran the 
positions of the 7/SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment “Germania” and 
separated Schreiber’s men from the rest of the regiment. Although the famous 
commander of the regiment, the battle-scarred Oak Leaves recipient Hans 
Dorr, was able to leave the pocket as one of the last ones out of the 
rearguard, Schreiber and the 13 surviving members of his platoon went into 
Soviet captivity. 


For a second, the Knight’s Cross recipient had a choice: Fight to the death 
or commit suicide in the face of uncertain treatment in Soviet captivity. But 
Schreiber wanted to live, and his will to live is what kept him going for the 
next six years. It is to be assumed that the platoon leader quickly removed his 
Knight’s Cross and his Close Combat Clasp in Gold from his uniform jacket, 
since the highly decorated enemy would have most likely been immediately 
shot or beaten to death by the Soviets. 
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Schreiber returned to Germany in 1950. He lived in Nordrhein- Westphalia 
and died on 5 March 1995 in his birthplace of Selm. 


SS-Sturmbannfihrer Helmuth Schreiber 
Born: 25 March 1917 in Gießen (Hessia) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 5 November 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 24 May 1944 
Knight’s Cross: 30 July 1943 
More than 50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
Entry in the German Army Honor Roll 
German Cross in Gold 
War Service Cross, Second Class, With Swords 
Wound Badge in Gold 


Hidden Treasures in a Wooden Leg 


Born on 25 March 1917 as the son of a teacher, Helmut Schreiber grew up 
in Gießen. Schreiber initially worked as a railway officer, before he 
volunteered for the SS-Verfügungstruppe at age 21. He was assigned to SS- 
Standarte “Deutschland”, where he underwent tough physical and military 
training, as well as political indoctrination. In 1939, he was an SS- 
Scharführer and was in charge of a company headquarters section. 


The young SS force had to prove itself in Poland, where it was subjected 
to the harsh judgment and watchful eyes of the Army’s leadership. Based on 
Schreiber’s bravery in the face of the enemy and the convincing leadership of 
his men, he was selected for officer training and sent to the officer academy 


at Bad Tölz. 


Although he was proud of this advance in his military career, it was not 
without some remorse that Schreiber looked at what his comrades had 
accomplished in the Campaign in the West, having returned home with the 
Iron Cross, the Wound Badge or the Infantry Assault Badge. SS- 
Standartenjunker Schreiber also spent the Balkan Campaign at a desk in the 
schoolhouse. His division—SS-Division “Reich’”—and the Leibstandarte 
SS Adolf Hitler were once again very successful. Following his training at 
Bad Tölz, Schreiber then went on to attend further military training in Berlin 
(company commander course). He was then assigned as an SS- 
Standartenoberjunker and platoon leader within the 74. Totenkopf- 
Standarte. It was there that he was actually commissioned as an SS officer. 


SS-Hauptsturmftihrer Helmuth Schreiber in a formal sitting after receipt of the Knight’s Cross. He is 
wearing either the Close Combat Clasp in Silver or Gold. This is the photograph he used to satisfy 
autograph requests. 

In September 1940, the Standarte was restructured and as an infantry 
regiment and became a part of the 2. SS-Infanterie-Brigade (mot.). When his 
regiment was inactivated in June 1941, Schreiber was then assigned to 
Sonderbataillon Kommandostab “Reichsführer-SS” (Special Battalion 
within the Command Staff of the Reichsführer-SS). The bodyguard battalion 
was responsible for the safety and security of Himmler when he visited 
forces on the Eastern Front. 


This was followed by additional specialized training in Vienna, following 
which he was assigned back to his former division, SS-Division “Reich”, as 
a platoon leader in the 5./SS-/nfanterie-Regiment (mot.) “Deutschland”. 


In February 1942, Schreiber was assigned to an ad hoc ski company as a 
platoon leader, where he eventually assumed acting commander after the 
company commander was wounded. He remained in the Soviet Union with 
Kampfgruppe SS-Reich in April 1942, where he served as the battalion 
adjutant for the remnants of the regiment that were part of the Kampfgruppe. 
He became the adjutant of the 111./8S-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment 
“Deutschland” when he returned to France in June 1942, a position he held 
until October 1942, when he was assigned as the commander of the /0./SS- 
Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment “Deutschland”, a position he held until August 
1943. Schreiber was promoted to SS-Obersturmführer on 21 June 1942. 


Schreiber distinguished himself in the fighting in the salient of the front at 
Wjasma—-Rshew. In those hard months at the front, the young officer learned 
all facets of the infantry war: Conducting assaults while covered by friendly 
mortar fire; fighting in trenches for enemy positions; combat patrols with 
attached flamethrower teams or snipers; house-to-house fighting in nameless 
villages; to name just a few aspects. Defensive fighting was the order of the 
day at Rshew. Soviet regiments assembled to attack over and over again. 


The attacks always seemed to be conducted the same way: A short, but 
intense artillery barrage preceded the attack. The Soviet grenadiers then 
attacked on a broad front, accompanied by their (in)famous battle cry, against 
the German positions. If the terrain permitted it, they were accompanied by 
armor. The Soviet soldiers always charged against the weak points of the 
German defenses. Bunkers were blown up; individual trenches and 
sandbagged positions were often hotly contested in close combat. If the front 
was penetrated at any place, then that sector was often lost, since the Soviets 
immediately moved up reinforcements. 


Schreiber’s company often experienced several days of intense fighting 
without a break. It demonstrated itself to be a tough unit. A lot of the close- 
combat days from that period were among the toughest of Helmuth 
Schreiber’s long career. 


Schreiber was transferred to the staff of the /./SS-Infanterie-Regiment 
(mot.) “Deutschland” after he was slightly wounded. He was designated as 
the battalion adjutant and the experienced warrior was also afforded the 
opportunity to prove himself in staff work. After the 
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SS-Hauptsturmführer Schreiber observes the battlefield. 
Battle of Poltawa, the 25-year-old officer returned to his old company and 

resumed command. The regiment experienced great success in the fighting to 

retake Kharkov at the beginning of 1943. 


Under the command of Heinz Harmel, who later went on to receive the 
Swords to the Knight’s Cross, the regiment participated in the decisive 
breakthrough. After hard fighting against Soviet antitank-gun and bunker 
positions, SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment ‘Deutschland’ reached the 
outskirts of the metropolis. Together with elements of SS-Panzer-Grenadier- 


Division “Totenkopf”, the division made the final breakthrough and achieved 
one of the great German victories of the Campaign in the East. 


When SS-Obersturmführer Schreiber and his company of daredevils, 
accompanied by portions of a Luftwaffe ground-combat element, were 
victorious against a numerically superior Soviet combat formation, he 
personally received the German Cross in Gold from Harmel’s hand. 


After the victory at Kharkov, the division was expedited by train to 
Heeresgruppe Süd, where it backed up worn-out divisions in positions that 
were being heavily pressured. Despite another shrapnel wound, Schreiber 
remained with his company. He was promoted to SS-Hauptsturmführer on 
21 June 1943. He then experienced trench warfare with his company at 
Teterewino; it was a period marked by seemingly ceaseless enemy attacks. 
The company turned back infantry and tank attacks, as well as individual 
combat patrols aimed at decisive portions of the main line of resistance. 


When one platoon on the left flank gave way to enemy pressure and started 
to pull back, Schreiber and a few infantrymen conducted a textbook assault 
into the flank of the enemy. Rolling up an entire Soviet infantry company, 
Schreiber and his men took back the old positions. Because the enemy 
withdrew in a hasty manner and more elements of the company headquarters 
section had arrived in the meantime as reinforcements, Schreiber took 
advantage of the opportunity presented and decided to continue the attack. 
Those elements advanced through no-man’s-land, reached the enemy trenches 
and ejected the Soviets from their attack positions! For those actions, the SS- 
Hauptsturmführer was awarded the coveted Knight’s Cross on 30 July 1943. 
Schreiber’s feat-of-arms along the Mius was even mentioned in the 
Wehrmacht Daily Report. He was then sent as an instructor to the 
noncommissioned officer academy at Radolfzell to completely recover from 
his last wound. 


Additional views of Schreiber, both as an SS-Sturmbannfiihrer (left) and SS-Hauptsturmführer. 


After three months at the academy, Schreiber returned to the division and 
was designated as the acting commander of the ///./SS-Panzer-Grenadier- 
Regiment “Deutschland”. As a result of his leading from the front, 
Schreiber soon reached his 30th day of close combat and received the Close 
Combat Clasp in Silver on 5 November. During the battle of attrition around 
Kiev—it was there that the Soviets employed paratroopers for a rare 


jump 20__Schreiber was wounded one more time. 


In January 1944, Schreiber and his men became a part of Kampfgruppe 
Weidinger. The Kampfgruppe was the largest combat element of the 


division, which had suffered tremendously as the result of being constantly 
employed in hot spots, at the time. It was employed at different sectors along 
the Dnjestr. It was during the “wandering pocket” of Kamenez-Podolsk that 
Schreiber’s battalion barely escaped destruction on many occasions, but it 
remained resolute. It was during that round of fighting that Schreiber reached 
his 50th day of close combat. 


Together with Wisliceny, his battalion commander and another future Close Combat Clasp in Gold 
recipient. 

On 20 April 1944, Schreiber was promoted to SS-Sturmbannführer and 
given command of the ///./SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment “Deutschland”, 
replacing the great Giinther Wisliceny, who had become the regimental 
commander. A short while later, on 24 May, the new regimental commander 
was able to congratulate his new commander and old comrade on the 
presentation of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. 
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After an urgently needed reconstitution in France, the experience and 
combat power of the 2. SS-Panzer-Division “Das Reich” were brought to 
bear on the Invasion Front. But against the materiel superiority of the British 
and the Americans, even the battle-scarred SS veterans were powerless. 
Despite it all, however, some successes were registered in the defensive 
fighting and the withdrawal engagements at Caen and Falaise. 


On 12 August 1944, Schreiber was badly wounded in the arm during 
artillery fire received at Mortain. Despite all of the pain he was in and the 
great loss of blood, the battalion commander refused to allow the amputation 
of his arm, as had been ordered by the attending physicians. Told the step 
would be at his own risk, he had the decision to amputate reversed. Although 
he would suffer with pain and movement restrictions for the rest of his life, 
the amputation never proved necessary and Schreiber turned out to be right in 
his obstinacy! 


Although he had not completely healed, the highly decorated SS- 
Sturmbannführer reported back to the front in the winter of 1944/1945. 
Because he was a recipient of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold, however, 
Schreiber was only allowed to command the combat-training school of the 
division. In March 1945, he was employed with his soldiers and other 
elements incorporated from Heeresgruppe B in the defense against the US 
attacks out of the Remagen Bridgehead. Finally, just before the end of the 
war, he was employed in the battle for a burning Vienna as part of the 9. SS- 
Panzer-Division “Hohenstaufen”. 
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Private photograph from 1993. 


In the fighting for the Austrian capital, Schreiber was wounded for at least 
the seventh time. He accompanied his old friend, Günther Wisliceny, as well 
as the equally highly decorated Sylvester Stadler, to the nearby American 
lines in May 1945. There they succeeded in surrendering to the Americans. 


Before the proud SS veteran took this final difficult step, however, he had 
the presence of mind to save his awards from the greedy hands of the victors. 
The Knight’s Cross and the Close Combat Clasp in Gold lasted through the 
months of captivity in the hollow wooden leg of an officer comrade. As a 
result, the deserving warrior has those awards to this very day. 


120 The Red Army started earlier than most of the European armies in 
establishing airborne forces. As early as the mid 1930’s, it held large 
maneuvers with several brigades of airborne forces. These elite forces 
were then only employed rarely in that capacity during the war; instead, 
they were wasted as simple infantry. 


SS-Sturmbannfihrer Herbert Schulze 


Born: 1 April 1914 in Waldheim (Saxony) 
Died: 2 February 1992 in Borken (Nordrhein-Westphalia) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Not awarded 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Summer of 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 9 November 1943 

Knight’s Cross: 16 December 1943 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
German Cross in Gold 


Wound Badge in Silver 


With Kumm at Rshew 
When SS-Sturmbannführer Herbert Schulze died in February 1992, two 
former senior officers of the Waffen-SS, Otto Kumm and Heinz Harmel, both 


of whom were comrades of the deceased and recipients of the Swords to the 
Knight’s Cross, requested to speak at his funeral. 
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Born in Leipzig just before the start of the Great War on 1 April 1914, 
Herbert Schulze had the good fortune of not losing his father, a civil servant 
by profession, in the muddy trenches of the Western Front. Later on, his father 
became a senior government official. 


In 1934, Schulze volunteered for the Army and rose to the rank of 
Unteroffizier in Infanterie-Regiment 101, before he joined the SS- 
Verfügungstruppe in 1937 and was admitted as an officer candidate. Two 


years later, the capable soldier wore the shoulder boards of an SS- 


Untersturmfuhrer and was the adjutant of SS-Standarte “Der Führer” 121 
One of the regimental-equivalent’s battalions was commanded at the time by 
the future Diamonds recipient and “Hero of Tscherkassy”, Herbert Gille. 
Another battalion was commanded by the future SS-Brigadeftihrer and 
commander of SS-Freiwilligen-Panzer-Grenadier-Division “Nordland”, 


Fritz von Scholz.!2? The list of company commanders and platoon leaders at 
the time contains names such as Stadler and Wisliceny, among others, as well 
as Harmel and Kumm, who were mentioned above. In addition, there was 
Ludwig Kepplinger, who was one of the first Knight’s Cross recipients of the 
Waffen-SS in 1940. 


SS-Sturmbannführer Herbert Schulze in a formal sitting after receipt of the Knight’s Cross. He is 
also wearing the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. 


SS-Sturmbannführer Schulze in a more relaxed pose. 


Herbert Schulze was close friends with many of these men and later 
proved himself as the equal of their company in this elite regiment. He was 
awarded the Iron Cross, Second Class, for the acting command of the 2./SS- 
Regiment (mot.) “Der Führer” during the Campaign in the West in June 
1940. During the Balkan Campaign, he led the armored reconnaissance 
platoon of the regiment. For the Campaign in the Soviet Union, Schulze, who 
was promoted to SS-Obersturmftihrer on 1 July 1940, assumed command of 


the 6./SS-Regiment (mot.) “Der Führer” 123 


SS-Regiment (mot.) “Der Führer”, of course, was part of SS- 
Gruppenführer Paul Hausser’s SS-Division “Reich”. This magnificent 
division produced no fewer than 71 Knight’s Cross recipients, 15 Oakleaves 


recipients, 2 Swords recipients (Wisliceny and Weidinger) and 24 soldiers 
with the Close Combat Clasp in Gold! 


Together with Army formations and covered by the feared Stukas and 
medium bombers of the Luftwaffe, the division advanced across the bend at 
Bialystok to Minsk within a few months. At Smolensk, it swept a Soviet 
corps to the side. It remained firm at the Jelnja Bend, despite stubborn Soviet 
counterattacks, and also endured the hardships of the fighting during the 
winter outside of Moscow. By then, SS-Obersturmführer Schulze had earned 
the Iron Cross, First Class for bravery in the face of the enemy and had 
demonstrated himself to be one of the best company commanders of the 
division. At Oretschewo, he eliminated several dangerous flamethrower 
bunkers during a combat patrol. During an assault at Snigiri, the company 
captured six operational antitank guns. Schulze then participated in an 
operation in January 1942, which demonstrated perhaps more than any other 
the élan, self-sacrificing nature and casualty rates of the Waffen-SS. 


Herbert Schulze (middle) with Sylvester Stadler (right): It is one of the few photographs showing 
Stadler wearing a Close Combat Clasp. 

Under the command of Otto Kumm, who had risen to the rank of SS- 
Obersturmbannführer by that point, SS-Regiment (mot.) “Der Führer” was 
flown to Cholm—Welikje Luki to hastily reinforce the forces at the hot spot 
there. The SS grenadiers established a blocking position to cover the 
withdrawal of a battered Army division. Attacked by different Soviet rifle 
and ski regiments for days on end in temperatures of down to -50 degrees 
Celsius (-58 degrees Fahrenheit), the battalions bitterly held their positions 


and turned back all attacks. Schulze’s 6./SS-Regiment (mot.) “Der Führer” 
played a large part in this success, but Schulze himself paid the price: He 
was shot in the stomach and in the hips during close combat—his third 
wounding—and the valuable commander had to be evacuated. Once taken to 
a hospital in Germany, the SS-Obersturmführer learned that not only his 
loyal company but practically all of the other companies of the regiment had 
been effectively wiped out during the fighting. Only 35 men of the regiment 
had not been killed or wounded defending against all the attacks! 


The elite regiment had to be reconstituted through levies from seasoned 
formations and new recruits. Once the reconstitution was finished, Otto 
Kumm, who had been decorated with the Knight’s Cross for his leadership in 
the fighting, was able to greet SS-Hauptsturmftihrer Schulze (21 April 
1942), when he returned from convalescence. 
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Serving as the adjutant to the regimental commander in March 1943, 
Schulze experienced the bitter fighting to retake Kharkov as Kumm’s right- 
hand man. In the course of the fighting, Hausser’s SS-Panzer-Korps, along 
with Army formations under Swords recipient Generaloberst Hoth, were 
able to retake the city, which had only recently been liberated by the Red 
Army. 

On 4 May 1943, the men of the battalion assaulted an antitank-gun position 
at Ochotschaje and captured or destroyed 26 artillery pieces! For that action, 
Schulze received the German Cross in Gold on 29 May 1943. 


After serving for several months on the staff of SS-Standartenführer 
Kumm, who had received the Oakleaves for the fighting at Kharkov and was 
one of the best regimental commanders of the Waffen-SS, Schulze was 
designated as the acting commander of the J/./SS-Panzer-Grenadier- 
Regiment “Der Führer” in August 1943. In that capacity, Schulze quickly 
received the Close Combat Clasp in Silver. One of the close-combat days 
that contributed to the award was Schulze’s leading of a platoon-sized 
element one night as it secured an important pontoon bridge at the Pawlograd 
Bridgehead and became engaged in man-to-man combat. 


BESITZZEUGNIS 


DEM ._._.4.- Hauptsturmfichrer , 
(DIENSTGRAD) 


Herbert Schulze, 
VOR. UND FAMILIENNAMEI ‘ 


VERLEIHE ICH FÜR TAPFERE TEILNAHME 
AN .50__ NAHKAMPFTAGEN 


DIE o STUFE DER 


NAHKAMPFSPANGE 
("com") 


Ret.Gef.st., den 9 11. 1943 


Ten SS 
uj MObersturmbeuafihrer u.Ret.x 


(DIENSTORAD UND DIENSTSTELLUNG) 


Award certificate for the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. 


SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Division “Das Reich”, along with some of the best 
armored divisions of both the Army and the Waffen-SS, moved out for the 
attack as part of the summer offensive in 1943, whose mission was to pinch 
off the gigantic salient in the front around Kursk. Once the encircled Soviet 
field armies had been eliminated, the object was then to advance to the east, 
wresting control of the initiative on the Eastern Front back into the hands of 
the German armed forces. 


As part of the JI. SS-Panzer-Korps—together with SS-Panzer-Grenadier- 
Division “Leibstandarte SS Adolf Hitler” (Dietrich) and SS-Panzer- 
Grenadier-Division “Totenkopf” (Prieß)—the division, including the //./SS- 
Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment “Der Führer” experienced some of the 
toughest fighting of the entire Campaign in the East. After days of struggle, 
the attack had to be called off, after the battlefield had been covered with 


hundreds of burning tank wrecks and both sides had suffered heavy 


casualties. Even the concentrated power of the elite Waffen-SS'24 had been 
unable to accomplish a breakthrough. 


Herbert Schulze had distinguished himself again and again in the course of 
the hard fighting and added to his already long list of close-combat days. 
Especially during the battles of attrition at Kursk and Bjelgorod, the battalion 
had always been able to hold back enemy tanks and mechanized infantry in 
close combat. 


With the Germans forced to withdraw after the failure of the Kursk 
Operation, SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment “Der Führer” covered the flank 
of a bridgehead along the Dnjepr in the fall of 1943. Schulze’s battalion 
received orders to continue to cover the flank and to reconnoiter. When 
patrols reported that the tactically important village of Kasawerowsk was 
surprisingly not occupied by the enemy, Schulze had elements of his battalion 
move forward. These elements suddenly ran into enemy fire. The village had 
been occupied by the enemy in the meantime! Because there was no turning 
back, the SS mechanized infantry attacked like wild men and pushed the 
enemy back. With only 32 men, Schulze captured a complete Soviet 
antiaircraft battery, among other things, and turned back a few enemy 
immediate counterattacks. 

The next day, radio operators of the division intercepted Soviet reports 
indicating that an entire battalion, as well as an antiaircraft detachment, had 
been wiped out at Kasawerowsk. For his actions there, Schulze received the 
Knight’s Cross on 16 December 1943, as well as a simultaneous promotion 


to SS-Sturmbannführer. 125 


1.) Hat für seine Taten bis 4,3,43 das Deutsche Kreuz 1,0014 
bekommen, 


2.) Auf anderen Wege wird gleichzeitig ein Ritterkreuzvörschlag 
für eine Tat an 2.3.43 vorgelegt. Das geht doch nicht. nn, 


3.) D.E.i.Gold wurde am 29.5.43 verliehen. 
Danit ist auch diese Tat = die nicht so hervorstechend ist - 
nitgewirdigt. 


Ritterkreuz nein ! ges. Schimecl. 


R.K.Vorachlag von 27.3, ist überholt durch D,K.-Vorschlag von 
390.8, , in dem dieselbe Tat nla letzte mit aufgeführt wurde. 


Ritterkreuz nein! gez. Heeserann 


Fl Habla Di A / 


f 
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This document recommends the award of the Knight’s Cross be disapproved. 


When the son of a civil servant received the Close Combat Clasp in Gold 
for 50 days of close combat—he was the 15th soldier and 7th officer to 
receive the award—Schulze’s days at the front were numbered. After nearly 
four years at the front, Schulze was transferred back to the Home Front and 
served in 1944 as a course instructor at the SS-Panzer-Grenadier school in 
Prague. In January 1945, he was transferred to an SS academy at 


Kienschlag. 126 


Since experienced front-line veterans were needed more than ever just 
before the end of the war, Schulze received a frontline command as a 
battalion commander in the newly formed SS-Brigade “Böhmen und 
Mähren” (SS Brigade “Bohemia and Moravia’, also known as SS- 
Kampfgruppe Trabandt). The formation, which consisted primarily of 
youthful officer candidates and a colorful mixture of remnants from other 
formations, was initially employed to secure the Austrian oil fields near the 
village of Zistersdorf. In May 1945, SS-Sturmbannführer Schulze led his 


forces into US captivity. 127 
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After the war, Schulze became involved in the hospitality business. He 


was a welcome sight at veteran’s meetings. He died on 2 February 1992 at 
the age of 78. 


121 Editor’s Note: Yerger states that he was commissioned as an SS- 
Untersturmfuhrer in less than two years, attending the officer academy 
at Bad Tolz from October 1937 to July 1938. Following a platoon- 
leader course at Dachau, he was commissioned on 9 November 1938. In 
addition, he may have only been a battalion adjutant (/./SS-Standarte 
“Der Führer”) as opposed to regimental adjutant. 


122 Fritz von Scholz was the son of a Generalmajor in the imperial Austro- 
Hungarian Army and had both Czech and Austrian roots. In the Great 
War, he was a highly decorated battery commander, who served in the 
mountain artillery. He was employed as a chemist in the 1930’s, but he 
had to flee Austria as a result of his membership in the Austrian 
National Socialist party. In 1933, he became a member of the SS in 
Germany. He rose to battalion command in 1939 and served in the 
Campaign in the West in 1940. During the Campaign in the Soviet 
Union, he was a SS-Obersturmbannführer and regimental commander 
of SS-Regiment (mot.) “Nordland” of SS-Division “Wiking”. He was 
awarded the Knight’s Cross in 1942. He was well liked by his soldiers 
and helped form what became SS-Freiwilligen-Panzer-Grenadier- 
Division “Nordland” in 1943. The division was employed at hot spots 
near Leningrad and along the Narwa. He was later the 423rd member of 
the German armed forces to be awarded the Oakleaves. He was killed 
by artillery shrapnel in June 1944 along the Narwa Front. He was 
posthumously promoted to SS-Gruppenführer and awarded the Swords 
to the Knight’s Cross. 


123 Editor’s Note: Yerger states that Schulze did not actually assume acting 
command of the 6./SS-Regiment (mot.) “Der Führer” until 15 
September 1941 and was designated as the commander of the company 
in the middle of June 1942. 


124 In general, the formations of the Waffen-SS were neither more nor less 
successful than their Army counterparts. Important exceptions were the 
elite divisions: /. SS-Panzer-Division “Leibstandarte SS Adolf 
Hitler”, 2. SS-Panzer-Division “Das Reich”, 3. SS-Panzer-Division 
“Totenkopf” and 5. SS-Panzer-Division “Wiking” (final designations). 
Between 1939 and 1945, personnel assigned to these formations 


garnered 55% of all of the higher-level decorations for bravery 
awarded to the Waffen-SS. 


125 Editor’s Note: Yerger states that his promotion was actually on 9 
November 1943. 


126 Editor’s Note: Yerger states that the reason for the transfer to the home 
front was a wound received in August 1943. He was then temporarily 
assigned to the reserves until recalled to active duty and receiving an 
assignment to the SS officer academy in Prague. 


127 Editor’s Note: Some sources state that the formation was taken into 
Soviet captivity at Pregarten. See George F. Nafziger, The German 
Order of Battle, Waffen-SS and Other Units (Sic!) in World War II, 
Conshohocken (Pennsylvania, USA): Combined Publishing, 2001, p. 
135. 


Unteroffizier Walter Schwanbeck 


Born: 2 November 1921 in Retschow (Mecklenburg- Vorpommern) 
Died: 30 August 1944 in a Hospital at Königsberg (East Prussia) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: Fall 1944 

Knight’s Cross (posthumous): 5 October 1944 
At least 50 Days of Close Combat 
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General Assault Badge of the Army 
Wound Badge in Black 


A Boeselager Horseman 


In the history of the German armed forces there were special formations 
and units that differed from the normal regiments, divisions and other 
formations by means of the areas they operated in, their organizational 
structure or the missions they were given. Increasingly towards the end of the 
war, separate combat formations were established based on lessons learned 
and the new demands of the front. These formations often mixed the 
boundaries of the traditional arms of service and, because of it, were 
valuable tactically and decisive in their combat abilities. One such formation 
became famous through its admixture of arms, its good combat morale and a 
terrific commander. It advanced from a horse-cavalry formation to a cavalry 
regiment and, finally, a cavalry brigade that was as feared by the enemy as it 
was respected. 

Twenty-two-year-old Unteroffizier Walter Schwanbeck from a small 
village in rural Mecklenburg- Vorpommern earned the Knight’s Cross on the 
Eastern Front, as well as the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. The award of the 


latter decoration was only recently discovered. Unfortunately, a bomb ended 
the life of the young cavalryman. It was intentionally dropped by a Soviet 
pilot on a hospital—the insanity of total war. 
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Schwanbeck was born on 2 November 1921 in Retschow in the Bad 
Doberan area of Mecklenburg- Vorpommern. He was one of three children of 
a farmer, and the young Walter Schwanbeck felt an affinity to horses from his 
earliest youth. He was inducted into the Army in August 1940 and sent to a 
replacement formation in 1941. The young man did not get assigned to a 
front-line unit until 1942. 


Despite their long-standing traditions and successful employment in 1940 
and 1941, the separate horse cavalry divisions and regiments were a relic of 
the past by that time. Although horses continued to play an important role in 
the German armed forces in a support role, the former cavalrymen were often 
retrained as armor or armored reconnaissance soldiers. 


Kavallerist Walter Schwanbeck. 
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In January 1943, after long conversations with Generalfeldmarschall von 
Kluge and employing clever arguments, Phillip von Boeselager, a later 
recipient of the Knight’s Cross, and his brother Georg received permission to 
form a new separate cavalry regiment. In the beginning, the formation had 
1,200 soldiers, all of whom were former “horse troopers”. Later on, they 
were joined by 350 Cossacks, who had volunteered to fight against the 


despised Stalinism. Over the course of time, the formation was augmented by 
more and more former cavalrymen from the Army. 


After two months, the formation was designated as Kavallerie-Regiment 
Mitte and had 6,200 men. In the end, the formation reached a final strength of 
10,000(!) and became famous as the 3. Kavallerie-Brigade. In addition to its 
mounted elements, the brigade had modern weaponry as well: organic 
artillery, heavy mortars and machine guns, antitank guns, antiaircraft 
weapons, rocket launchers, armored cars, assault guns and even a company 
of tanks. In addition, some of the cavalry troops were also issued the 
Sturmgewehr 44, the first assault rifle. 


Kavallerie-Regiment Mitte was so successful that similar formations 
were established for both the northern and southern field-army groups. 


It is not known exactly when Walter Schwanbeck, already a Gefreiter, 
joined the “Boeselager Riders”. It is known, however, that he was one of the 
most successful section leaders of his battalion. The highly mobile and 
motivated formation was employed against partisans at Orscha and Witebsk 
in early 1943 and then fought at Kursk and Orel later in the year. Badly 
battered by the numerically superior Soviet forces in the latter fighting, the 
formation was not only rapidly reconstituted, it was also expanded. 
Schwanbeck’s original battalion was expanded to a regiment. Schwanbeck 
served in the 2./Reiter-Regiment 31 in the Pripjet Marshes, along the Narew 
and in counterattacks against Soviet attack forces along the Bug. His battalion 
commander, the previously mentioned Phillip von Boeselager, was awarded 
the Knight’s Cross in July 1944. 


By then, Schwanbeck had earned both of the first two levels of the Close 
Combat Clasp as a result of innumerable infantry engagements, mounted 
combat and reconnaissance patrols and house-to-house fighting. He had also 
survived at least one wound and had been promoted to Unteroffizier. In the 
later winter of 1944, he had also earned both classes of the Iron Cross in 
quick succession in February and March. 
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In the middle of June, elements of the brigade—1,200 hand-picked men, 
the two Boeselager brothers and especially loyal officers—participated in an 


especially ticklish and important operation which, however, was unlike 
anything they had ever done... 


The two brothers, Phillip and Georg, had long been active members of the 
military resistance around Graf Schenk von Stauffenberg. They were bound 
and determined to support what became known as the “20 July” conspirators. 
Since the collapse in Berlin was of special importance for the conspiracy to 
succeed and the forces available to the resistance were not especially strong, 
the two officers wanted to do more than simply provide personal support. 
Using a pretext, they assembled the aforementioned 1,200 cavalrymen and 
secretly moved this Kampfgruppe in a forced march on horseback to Poland, 
which was later described by many as a true ride from Hell. When the 
uprising started in Berlin, it was intended to fly the soldiers to the capital. If 
the SS or elements of the German armed forces offered resistance, then the 
combat-seasoned cavalrymen might have been able to tip the scales. 


But the plot failed after just a few hours and the Boeselager brothers were 
fortunate enough to get their men back to the front in the nick of time and, 
more importantly, without being noticed. They were thus able to cover their 
participation in the affair. 


It is not known for certain whether Schwanbeck was part of the “Hell ride 
to Poland”. Since he was a combat veteran of long standing and served in 
Phillip von Boeselager’s regiment, it 1s entirely possible. Regardless, the 
regiment was soon embroiled in the course of the Soviet summer offensive, 
which spanned some 1,000 kilometers of front. It suffered heavy casualties 
and was engaged in extremely intense fighting as it withdrew. 
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A newspaper article describing Schwanbeck’s actions that garnered him the Knight’s Cross. The 
article also mentions that he had fulfilled the criteria necessary for the award of the Close Combat 
Clasp in Gold. His death is not mentioned. 

In the course of one of the withdrawal movements, Schwanbeck’s battalion 
was surprised by a large Soviet penetration into its positions on 22 August 
1944. Together with four other cavalrymen, Schwanbeck moved behind the 
Soviet main effort and established an all-round defensive position. Holding 
on desperately for hours on end, the five Germans were able to turn back the 
Soviets! By the time Schwanbeck’s troop had launched its immediate 
counterattack, reached the sandbagged position and relieved the exhausted 
soldiers, most of the brave defenders had been wounded and were close to 
being out of ammunition. 
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Walter Schwanbeck himself had a round pass though his right lung and was 
immediately evacuated to a hospital in Königsberg. According to newspaper 
articles at the time, the brave squad leader had already reached the criteria 
for the award of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold! 


Eight days after he was wounded, it was intended to move Schwanbeck on 
a train away from Königsberg, which was then threatened. The rail transport 
was attacked by the Soviets from the air, despite the display of Red Cross 
flags. In the process, the man from Mecklenburg was killed. 


The facts surrounding the death of Walter Schwanbeck, as well as the 
award of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold for his 50th day of close combat, 
were revealed by his siblings decades later. 


For his outstanding feat-of-arms along the Bug, the squad leader was 
posthumously awarded the Knight’s Cross on 5 October 1944. He was buried 
in Konigsberg. 

Just a few days after Schwanbeck’s severe wounding, the acting brigade 
commander, Oberstleutnant Georg von Boeselager, was killed along the 
Bug. He was posthumously awarded the Swords to the Knight’s Cross. 


Author’s Note: Phillip von Boeselager assured me in correspondence 
written in December 2004 that Unteroffizier Schwanbeck was most likely a 
participant in the “Hell ride to Poland”. 
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A tank hunter/killer team goes into position, covered by a berm in the ground. The soldier in front 
carries a Panzerschreck; the soldier behind him has a Panzerfaust. 
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SS-Hauptsturmführer Walter Seebach 


Born: 5 November 1921 in Heerlen (Holland) 
Died: 4 July 2004 in Essen (Nordrhein-Westphalia) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 16 March 1944 
Knight’s Cross: 12 March 1944 
Up to 75 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Bronze 
Tank Assault Badge in Bronze 
Wound Badge in Gold 


Hard to Take Down 


The shrapnel had embedded itself deeply and was causing a large amount 
of blood to be lost in addition to great pain. Although he was in no position 
to move with his injured foot, the acting company commander remained with 
his men and prepared to stop additional Soviet attacks. When the situation 
called for it, SS-Obersturmführer Seebach even led an immediate 
counterattack. But the strain on his wounded foot was too great and the ankle 
finally broke. Even then, the acting company commander was not prepared to 
have himself evacuated to the rear. Supported by a message runner, he 
hobbled from position to position, continued to lead the resistance and did 
not leave the scene of the fighting until he received a direct order from his 
regimental commander to that effect. 


On that day, the 5./SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment 24 “Danmark ”—a 
formation composed of Danes, Norwegians, Swedes and Finns, in addition to 
Germans—turned back eight Soviet attacks in succession. As a result, it 


contributed to the tactical defensive victory at the Jamburg bridgehead. 
Seebach was awarded the Knight’s Cross while in the hospital for this 
action. In addition, he also received the long overdue Close Combat Clasp in 
Gold. 
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SS-Hauptsturmführer Walter Seebach in a Panzer uniform in a formal sitting. 


Additional formal poses. In the left-hand photograph, he is seen also wearing the Close Combat Clasp 
in Gold. In the right-hand photograph, he wears an Army officer Panzer overseas cap that has been 
converted to SS use by the removal of the Army insignia and addition of SS ones. 

Seebach was born in Holland on 5 November 1921, the son of a German 
construction worker. His father was a “guest worker” at the time. Walter 
Seebach spent his youth in Westphalia, however, and also took up the 
construction trade. After finishing his stint in the Reich Labor Service in 
1937, he entered the Allgemeine SS. In April 1939, the 18-year-old Seebach 
transferred to the SS-Verfügungstruppe. Serving as an SS-Scharführer in SS- 
Standarte “Germania” in Poland, he earned the Iron Cross, Second Class. 
He was promoted to SS-Hauptscharfuhrer on 1 January 1940 and transferred 


to the training company of the SS officer academy at Bad Tölz. He assisted in 
presenting instruction on tactics and was himself selected for officer training 
after passing a pre-selection course. He started his officer-candidate 
instruction in April 1941 and was commissioned an SS-Untersturmftihrer on 
9 November of the same year, shortly after his 21st birthday. He was sent to 
SS-Division “Wiking” in the Soviet Union. 

The man from Westphalia fought in the 2./SS-Regiment (mot.) 
“Germania” under the battalion command of a man who later became one of 
the most famous leaders of the Waffen-SS: SS-Hauptsturmftihrer Hans Dorr. 
He was an iron-hard and brave man, who demanded as much from himself as 
he did from his subordinate leaders and his enlisted personnel. In the course 
of the war, he went on to receive the Swords to the Knight’s Cross, as well 
as the Close Combat Clasp in Silver, before he succumbed to wounds just 
weeks before the war ended. 


SS-Untersturmführer Seebach went through the hard school of fighting 
along the Mius Front, where large Soviet forces were attempting to take back 
Rostow. After just a few weeks, Seebach was awarded the Iron Cross, First 
Class for bravery in the face of the enemy. He was slightly wounded and 
moved into the battalion headquarters as a liaison officer. Later on, he 
became Dorr’s adjutant. To meet the expectations of a commander the likes 
of Hans Dorr—or just to keep up with him—meant many combat and 
reconnaissance patrols and days of close combat. Seebach was wounded 
three times within a year of being assigned to the headquarters. In the winter 
of 1941/1942, he assumed acting command of his old company. His 
successor as the adjutant of the battalion was no less an officer than Werner 
Meyer, who later went on to receive both the Oakleaves and the Close 
Combat Clasp in Gold. At the time, he was an unknown SS- 
Untersturmführer. Walter Seebach warned his successor about the upcoming 
hardships he would face in the “quiet” headquarters staff. 


In his annual efficiency reports, he was characterized as “extraordinarily 
capable; exemplary for his men” and as “thorough and decisive” in ticklish 
situations. He was wounded for a fourth time, in this case, by artillery 
shrapnel. In January 1943, he received the Wound Badge in Gold. At that 
time, SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Division “Wiking” pulled back to the Mius 
Position and was once again in field fortifications outside of Rostow. 


Seebach was promoted to SS-Obersturmftihrer on 20 April 1943 and 
reported for duty at the Grafenwohr Training Area in May as the adjutant for 
SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment 24 “Danmark” of what was to become the 
JI SS-Freiwilligen-Panzer-Grenadier-Division “Nordland” of SS- 
Brigadeführer Fritz von Scholz. Von Scholz, who hailed from Austria, later 
went on to posthumously receive the Swords. 


The division had a large portion of volunteers from northern Europe. 
Seebach’s regiment, for instance, had 1,200 Danes and 540 Norwegians. In 
addition, there were men from Sweden, Finland and Holland and a handful 
from Switzerland and Belgium. As the adjutant, SS-Obersturmführer 
Seebach oversaw all of the staff positions in the regimental headquarters and 
participated in the division’s employment in the Balkans. The formations, 
some of which had just been formed, were intended to gather experience in 
the partisan-infested areas of Agram before being sent to the Soviet Union. 
But at Hrastovica and Sisak the Scandinavians suffered heavy casualties in 
some instances, since Tito’s men had become a force to be reckoned with in 
the meantime. 


In December 1943, the division was moved in an expedited fashion to the 
northern sector of the Eastern Front. When this happened, Walter Seebach 
expressed a desire to become a company commander and was given acting 
command of the 5./SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment 24 “Danmark”. Its 
thinned ranks were augmented by 40 new recruits, but the company suffered 
losses again in the withdrawal to the Narwa Position. 


In February 1944, the division was ordered back to positions along the 
banks of the Luga at the Jamburg Bridgehead. Together with comrades, many 
of them Norwegian, from SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment 23 “Norge”, the 
regiments turned back heavy Soviet attacks and prevented the efforts of 
Soviet Guards engineer formations from crossing the river on several 
occasions. 


When a gap emerged in the front at Opolje and the enemy started to push 
the regiment back, Seebach’s company was ordered to move out against the 
enemy. For his extraordinary performance of duty, as well as turning back 
enemy infantry attacks a total of eight times, SS-Obersturmftihrer Seebach 
was awarded the Knight’s Cross, as described at the beginning of this 
section. 


With an additional 12 days of close combat within an extremely short 
period, Seebach was also awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Gold only a 
few days later. Many of those days of close combat had been accumulated at 
the side of Hans Dorr. At the time he was awarded the highest infantry 
decoration, it 1s claimed that Seebach had already reached 75 days of 
credited close combat, which would have been one of the highest numbers of 
days accumulated. 


Although the regiment produced a number of Knight’s Cross recipients 
along the Narwa, it also had to pay for it. Within a few weeks, it lost a 
battalion commander, four company commanders and a number of platoon 
leaders! 
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Promoted to SS-Hauptsturmftihrer on 1 April 1944, Seebach was 
released from the hospital and assigned to a mechanized infantry training 
battalion in Germany. Starting in November 1944, Seebach oversaw tactical 
courses at the SS officer academy in Prague. It is not known whether he was 
transferred back to a front-line force as the situation became ever more 
critical towards the end of the war in 1945 or, as a minimum, assumed 
command of a Kampfgruppe in the final few days. 
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Walter Seebach died in Essen on 4 July 2004. 


An unidentified SS-Obersturmführer on the day he was presented with the Knight’s Cross. 


Hauptmann Herbert Singer 


Born: 9 August 1919 in Uszballen (East Prussia) 
Died: 21 March 1998 in Hamburg 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 1 October 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: April 1945 


Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 1 May 1945 128 
Knight’s Cross: 5 May 1945 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
German Cross in Gold 
Entry into the German Army Honor Roll 
Wound Badge in Gold 


With Tolsdorff in the Northern Sector 


With regard to the number of close-combat days of Herbert Singer there is 
sufficient documentation. Despite that, there are differing opinions and 
statements concerning the time the Close Combat Clasp in Silver and Close 
Combat Clasp in Gold were presented to the man from Uszballen (East 
Prussia), who was born on 9 August 1919. 


As a result of the hard fighting along the East Prussian Front, especially in 
the “fortress” of Königsberg, the leader of a Kampfgruppe apparently 
received both awards within a few days of each other and also just a few 
days before the end of the war. For that to have happened, he must have been 
long overdue for the Close Combat Clasp in Silver. Despite that, the list of 
close-combat days does not give the 30th day of close combat until April 


1945. That meant that he had to have been involved in combat operations 
nearly every day from then until the end of the war. 
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Singer was assigned to Infanterie-Regiment 22 of the tradition-rich East 
Prussian /. Infanterie-Division in 1938. Although interested in becoming an 
officer, he was still a Gefreiter and section leader in 1939 and not yet on the 
list for an officer-candidate course. It was not until the war started and the 
consequent need for additional officers that the young man from East Prussia 
was also given a chance to be commissioned. He successfully passed a 
preselection course and was promoted to Fahnenjunker-Unteroffizier. After 
he had proved himself during the advance on Warsaw as a squad leader in 
the 8./Infanterie-Regiment 22, he was sent to the Infantry School. On 1 April 
1940, Herbert Singer received his commissioning certificate as a Leutnant. 


Hauptmann Herbert Singer poses after award of the Knight’s Cross on 5 May 1945. 


Hptm. Singer 
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Documentation for the 30 days needed for the award of the Close Combat Clasp in Silver. 


Since he was assigned as a platoon leader in the division’s replacement 
battalion, he did not see combat in France. This was followed by an 
assignment to a machine-gun company as a training officer. In September 
1940, he became a platoon leader in Infanterie-Nachrichten-Ersatz- 
Kompanie 228 and, in 1941, the adjutant of Infanterie-Ersatz-Bataillon 45. 


In June 1941, with the start of the war in the Soviet Union, Singer returned 
to the forces at the front. He led a platoon in his old regiment and 
participated in the heavy fighting that accompanied the march into the 
northern sector of the Eastern Front. Along the Newa, he was already an 


acting company commander, and assaults against Soviet positions garnered 
him two days of close combat. He proved himself again in the fighting at 
Tilset, Schaulen, Kingisepp and around Leningrad and was awarded the Iron 
Cross, Second Class in November 1941. A short while later, the ambitious 
acting company commander was hit for the first time. The only serious 
consequence of the shrapnel in his rear end was perhaps the notoriety and the 
silly jokes of his officer friends. 


After being released from the hospital—he probably did not want to be 
treated by pretty Red Cross nurses for very long after such a wound!—he 
quickly returned to his regiment. He became the adjutant of the /./Infanterie- 
Regiment 22, and the regimental commander was Oberst Scheidies, a man 
famous in his own right. Scheidies was one of the first recipients of the 
Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross, which he received for the success of his 
soldiers and his repeated displays of personal bravery. He was well known 
even beyond the division’s boundaries. Unfortunately, the ambitious officer 
was killed later that same year. 
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While assigned as the battalion adjutant, Singer participated in the heavy 
fighting of the division in the so-called bottleneck of Schlüsselburg. The 
soldiers of the East Prussian regiments were embroiled in months of Soviet 
offensives east of the cut-off Soviet metropolis and south of Lake Ladoga. 
The Soviets were attempting to break through to Leningrad. With high 
casualties on both sides, the /. Infanterie-Division was ejected from some of 
its positions, only to retake them in immediate counterattacks. Due to his 
official duties as adjutant, Herbert Singer did not participate in too much 
combat during this period, despite the heavy fighting. He was needed to 
coordinate with the regiment, brief company commanders, maintain contact 
with the artillery etc. As a result, he did not receive any credit for close- 
combat days in 1942 and 1943! The Iron Cross, First Class had to wait as 
well. 


After he had requested company command several times during the pocket 
battle along the Wolchow, Singer, who had been promoted to Oberleutnant 
on 1 April 1942, was given acting command of the 3./Infanterie-Regiment 


22 in September of that year. He led his men in the continued defensive 
fighting along Lake Ladoga. Three months later, Singer assumed acting 
command of the 3./Infanterie-Regiment 22. One year after his last 
promotion, the 24-year-old officer was promoted to Hauptmann on 1 April 
1943. Based on his experience and qualifications, the regimental commander, 
Oberst Iffland, had made him his adjutant just before the promotion. 


When Oberst Iffland was killed (and posthumously awarded the Knight’s 
Cross) in November 1943, his position was assumed by Major Theo 
Tolsdorff, a man who made an impression by his mere appearance. Tall and 
broad shouldered, the company and battalion commander of many years 
brought with him an impressive record as a tough warrior. At that point, he 
had already been awarded the Knight’s Cross, the German Cross in Gold and 
the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze. By the end of the war, the 35-year-old 
officer became a Generalleutnant and a division commander! In addition, he 
received the Diamonds after a number of feats-of-arms and displays of 
leadership—he was one of only 27 who received that honor. 


It was not easy to be a company commander under Tolsdorff, however. He 
demanded the utmost in self-sacrifice and commitment until exhaustion. 
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After hard defensive fighting in the northern sector of the eastern Front, the 
1. Infanterie-Division was transferred to the south in January 1944 and 
fought at Winniza. Singer was once again at the helm of a company and had 
the opportunity to accumulate close-combat days as a result of the hard 
fighting. Following the fighting at Winniza, the East Prussians were employed 
in the defense against Soviet operations outside of Mogilew. By then, Singer 
had survived two wounds (14 and 18 January) and had been given credit for 
11 days of close combat. By the time Singer was wounded for third time in 
April, he had already been awarded the Iron Cross, First Class. 


During the overlapping events of the summer of 1944, as well as the hard 
fighting experienced during the withdrawal toward Poland, the division was 
subjected to hard blows by the Red Army, and Hauptmann Singer 
participated in defensive fighting and house-to-house fighting as far as 
Lemberg (Lvov). When the fighting reached the East Prussian border in the 


northern sector of the front, the German Armed Forces High Command came 
to the conclusion that the /. Infanterie-Division would be even more 
motivated to fight on its home turf. The generals were not wrong. 


Although they suffered high casualties as a result of the Soviet numerical 
superiority, the East Prussian grenadiers defended their homeland with 
extreme toughness. In addition to producing a number of new Knight’s Cross 
recipients, a number of veterans also received the highest infantry award in 
the remaining few months of the war. Herbert Singer, who only had 15 days 
by the end of October, was still far away from that point, however. He was 
given acting command of the //./Fiisilier-Regiment 22, and it was in that 
capacity that he participated in so much fighting in the front line that he also 
ultimately received the award. 


Post-war photograph of Herbert Singer. 


Within a few months in the fighting along the front in East Prussia, the 
once-proud /. Infanterie-Division shrunk to a few hundred men as the result 


of terrible losses and few reinforcements. When the remnants of the division 
were cut off in the East Prussia Pocket along with other Army formations, the 
division only had a few combat-ready companies, some tank-destroyer 
elements and engineers. 


Hauptmann Singer led an ad hoc Kampfgruppe in bombed-out 
Königsberg. He remained at the front when he was wounded for the fifth time 
in January 1945. He had been awarded the German Cross in Gold on 27 


December 1944129 for his achievements in the defensive fighting, and the 
experienced Kampfgruppe leader distinguished himself in the fighting at 
Wehlau, Griinacker and Metgethen, where he accumulated additional close- 
combat days. For retaking a trench line that had been lost at hotly contested 
Schlossberg in March 1945, Singer was submitted for the Knight’s Cross. 
This recommendation was disapproved, and he was entered into the Honor 
Roll of the Army. By then, he had already been a recipient of the Close 
Combat Clasp in Silver. 


After Restkampfgruppe 1. Infanterie-Division was pulled out of the 


mousetrap of Königsberg, |?" it moved to Pillau. There, the exhausted 
soldiers, including Bataillon Singer, which only had several dozen men left, 
were evacuated on one of the last vessels to Denmark. It was there that 
Hauptmann Singer learned not only of his award of the Knight’s Cross but 
also had the Close Combat Clasp in Gold entered in his pay book on 1 May 
1945. During the last days of fighting in East Prussia, the multi-faceted 
officer—he had been employed as a platoon leader, training officer, company 
commander, battalion adjutant, regimental adjutant and acting battalion 
commander—was wounded two more times. 
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Hauptmann Singer was taken prisoner by the British in May 1945 and sent 
to Camp Stockhausen near Kiel. Singer did not see the other side of the camp 
gate until August 1946. As a civilian, he took up the study of law and made 
ends meet through various jobs: dock worker, shining shoes, porter and night 
watchman. After successfully finishing his studies in 1952, he was quickly 
hired by the Deutsche Bank, where the accountant quickly moved ahead and 
became a department head. In 1957, he switched jobs to work as a business 


unit manager of a large insurance firm headquartered in Hamburg. Due to 
superior performance, he was soon a member of the board. In 1981, he 
chaired one of the most important committees and thus became the head of 
thousands of employees. 


In 1988, he was awarded the Federal Service Medal, First Class for his 
achievements in the economy and, in the same year, he led the supervisory 
board of the insurance group, a position he held until the age of 76. He did 
not retire until 1996. Unfortunately, Singer, who was beloved by his 
colleagues, died only two years later, on 21 March 1998. 
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How closely related the duties of a manager and an officer are is 
demonstrated by the following lines from his death notice: “His leadership 
style was exemplary. He demanded a lot of his colleagues, but he understood 
how to motivate in the process, bolster morale and create trust.” 


A rifle squad advances. The squad leader, recognizable by his submachine gun, is in the middle. To the 
right are Soviet obstacles. 


128 Editor’s Note: The award of both the Knight’s Cross and the Close 
Combat Clasp in Gold have been contested by Scherzer. In addition, the 
German Army Honor Roll Clasp and a promotion to Major are based 
on Singer’s own claims and not backed up by any official 
documentation, according to Scherzer. Scherzer does grant Singer the 
award of the German Cross in Gold. 


129 Editor’s Note: Scherzer lists the date of the award as 22 December 
1944. 


130 The local area commander for Königsberg , the Oakleaves recipient 
General der Infanterie Otto Lasch, was sentenced to death in absentia 
by Hitler for “giving up Konigsberg” and his family was arrested! 
Although the Red Army had moved against the “fortress” city with 
elements of three field armies, 540 tanks, 5,000 artillery pieces and 
hundreds of aircraft, Lasch and his forces held out from 26 January to 9 
April 1945. Lasch did not return from Soviet captivity until 1955; he 
died in 1971. Editor’s Note: Scherzer does not mention the sentencing 
by Hitler in the case of Lasch, which would have resulted in the legal 
revocation of his awards. It is likely that Hitler made the statement, but 
nothing official was ever done. 


SS-Bridgadeführer Silvester Stadler 


Born: 30 December 1910 in Fohnsdorf (Styria / Austria) 
Died: 23 August 1995 in Augsburg (Bavaria) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Not awarded 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 12 December 1943 
Knight’s Cross: 6 April 1943 
Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross (302): 16 September 1943 


Swords to the Knight’s Cross (152): 6 May 1945131 
More than 50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
Mention in the Wehrmacht Daily Report 
Individual Tank Destruction Badge 
Wound Badge in Gold 


The General Officer with the Close Combat Clasp in Gold 


Silvester Stadler was born in the Steiermark region of Austria, the son of a 
simple miner. The man with the English-sounding first name entered the SS in 
1933 before his homeland was annexed into the Reich. His small birthplace 
of Fohnsdorf, the home of 9,000 people, would later produce no less than 
three Knight’s Cross recipients—Stadler, SS-Hauptsturmführer Albert Lex 
(who was killed in 1944 as an acting battalion commander and who also 
received the Close Combat Clasp in Gold) and SS-Sturmbannfuhrer Karl 


Sattler (who was awarded the Knight’s Cross in 1945). 
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In 1937, Stadler was promoted to SS-Obersturmführer!>2 and was 
serving as the signals officer of SS-Standarte “Der Führer” when the war 
started. He was wounded in the shoulder during the Campaign in the West 
and was awarded the Iron Cross, First Class. In August 1940, SS- 
Hauptsturmführer Stadler assumed command of the 5./SS-Regiment “Der 


Führer” 133 


During the Campaign in the Balkans, the brave officer fought with his 
regiment in southern and central Yugoslavia. It was during that campaign that 
another officer of the division, Fritz Klingenberg, led a combat patrol into the 
Yugoslavian capital of Belgrade, which was then taken without firing a shot! 
For his actions, the young officer was awarded the Knight’s Cross. 
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SS-Obersturmführer Silvester Stadler with the Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross. 


Ber E 
Another view of SS-Obersturmbannführer Stadler with the Oakleaves. 


In the summer of 1941, SS-Division “Reich” was moved to an assembly 
area in the east in anticipation of the Campaign in the Soviet Union. The 
division did not start its participation in Unternehmen “Barbarossa” until 
24 June 1941. Attacking in full force, the division fought at Jelnja, Minsk, 
Orscha, Kiev and Smolensk, where Stadler and his company proved 
themselves. Stadler was then given acting command of the //./SS-Regiment 
“Der Führer”. At the time, the regiment was commanded by SS-Oberführer 
Wilhelm Bittrich. 


Stadler participated in the difficult and bloody fighting outside of 
Moscow, before he was part of the famous defensive action of the regiment at 
Cholm and Welikje Luki, where he was wounded again. In the summer of 
1942, the acting battalion commander distinguished himself in the fighting 


along the Rshew—Wjasma Salient and accumulated innumerable close- 
combat days as the result of constant operations. In September 1942, he was 
promoted to SS-Sturmbannführer. 


Together with some of the best divisions on the Eastern Front, SS-Panzer- 
Grenadier-Division “Das Reich” participated in the fighting to retake 
Kharkov, which had fallen to the Soviets shortly before. After days of armor 
and infantry fighting, the operation resulted in the sensational retaking of the 
important transportation nodal point. 


For repeated demonstrations of bravery at the head of his battalion, 
Stadler was awarded the Knight’s Cross on 6 April 1943. By then, he was 
probably also the recipient of the recently created Close Combat Clasp in 
Silver. Two days prior to that, the acting commander of the //I./SS-Panzer- 
Grenadier-Regiment “Der Führer”, SS-Hauptsturmführer Vinzenz Kaiser, 
had also been awarded the Knight’s Cross. Like Stadler, Kaiser hailed from 
the Steiermark region of Austria. The officer later received the Close 
Combat Clasp in Gold and died in April 1945 under somewhat mysterious 
circumstances. (See section on Kaiser.) 


A few weeks later, Stadler was present at a commander’s conference, 
when the Commanding General, SS-Obergruppenftihrer Hausser, informed 
him that he was being designated the regimental commander of SS-Panzer- 
Grenadier-Regiment “Der Führer”. Stadler was completely surprised by 
the news and the normally very composed Austrian could only stammer: 
“Aren’t I too young for that?” Hausser replied with a smile: “Nonsense, 
Stadler. Think of the great Napoleon. He wasn’t much older than you...” 


Stadler, of course, proved to be more than up to the job of being a 
regimental commander. His career path led him much further. 
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Promoted to SS-Obersturmbannführer on 20 April 1943, Stadler excelled 
in all of the engagements and battles through his initiative, bravery and 
loyalty to his men. During the next few months, Stadler led his battalions 
successfully in offensive operations west of Kharkov and during the 
offensive against Kursk itself. After further amazing successes along the 
Donez and at Grebenki, Chodoroff, Korotisch and Stepanowka, Stadler 


received the Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross only five months after having 
been awarded the Knight’s Cross. He was the 17th member of the Waffen-SS 
to be so honored. The award of at least one, possibly two, Tank Destruction 
Strips also demonstrated the impressive personal commitment to duty far 
beyond the duty description of a battalion or regimental commander. 


Along the Dnjepr, at Fastow and in the defensive positions outside of 
Brussilow, Stadler’s regiment proved itself to be a bulwark of the elite 
division. 


SS-Standartenführer Stadler with the Swords to the Knight’s Cross. The Swords and Oakleaves 
have been added in the darkroom, as has the rank tabs. The award of the Swords has been contested. 
(See footnotes.) 


On 12 December 1943, SS-Obersturmbannführer Stadler became the 35th 
soldier of the German armed forces to receive the Close Combat Clasp in 
Gold when he hit the threshold of 50 days of close combat. On 30 January 
1944, he was promoted to SS-Standartenführer. At the age of 33, he was one 
of the youngest officers in the Waffen-SS to hold this rank. 


In the winter and spring of 1944, the division was being reconstituted in 
southern France. When the Allies landed on 6 June 1944, the division was 
rushed to the invasion front. 


A few days after the Allied landings in Normandy, one of the companies of 
the regiment was involved in the widely discussed war crime at Oradour- 
sur-Glane. What happened there is discussed thoroughly in the section on 
Helmut Kampfe. 
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After operations in the hotly contested areas of Caen, Noyers and Villers- 
Bocage, Stadler led his regiment around St. Lô and Coutances, before the 
Oakleaves recipients was unexpectedly given acting command of the 9. SS- 
Panzer-Division “Hohenstaufen”. Fighting in the hotly contested area 
around Caen, the division won laurels over the following few weeks and 
was mentioned in the Wehrmacht Daily Report. 


During the fighting retreat to the Orne, Stadler was badly wounded by 
bomb shrapnel during an aerial attack. While he was recovering in the 
hospital, the news reached him of his promotion to SS-Oberführer. After his 
recovery, he again assumed command of the division, which had to be 
reconstituted in Germany as a result of the heavy casualties it had sustained 
in the previous few months. The break in the action was also helpful to 
Stadler. After years of exhausting operations at the front, coupled with his 
recent wound, he was also physically and mentally battered. 


At the end of 1944, Stadler’s tanks and mechanized infantry participated in 
the Ardennes Offensive as part of Dietrich’s 6. SS-Panzer-Armee. After 
initial successes against US forces, the H SS-Panzer-Division 
“Hohenstaufen” advanced through St. Vith to Bastogne, where the US 82nd 
Airborne Division was encircled and nearly wiped out. It was only through 


the bold counterattack of General George Patton that Bastogne was able to be 
relieved. 


In January 1945, Stadler was able to cleverly extract his battered division 
from the encircling maneuvers of US armored forces and establish a blocking 
position. During the offensive, the SS-Oberführer once again demonstrated 
his sense of military fairness, in which he exchanged wounded US soldiers 
for captured soldiers of his division. 


A short while later, Stadler’s division was dispatched to the Eastern Front 
and employed west of Budapest. When large portions of the 6. SS-Panzer- 


Armee!3* were bypassed along Lake Balaton by strong Soviet formations, 
Stadler received orders to pull back to the west in the face of the sheer 
hopelessness of the situation. He did not carry out the order. Instead, he 
launched a risky relief attack on StuhlweiBenberg, which allowed the 
withdrawal of the forces encircled there! 


On 22 March, the division again performed in an exemplary fashion in the 
fighting at  Berhida. Based on the recommendation of SS- 
Oberstgruppenführer Dietrich, the first-class frontline officer received the 
Swords to the Knight’s Cross, as the 152nd member of the German armed 


forces and the 23rd officer of the Waffen-SS. 135 Shortly afterwards, Stadler, 
at age 34, was promoted to SS-Brigadeftihrer, his seventh promotion since 
the war started! The award of the Swords, as well as the Close Combat 
Clasp in Gold, made this extraordinary young general officer one of the best 
and most successful frontline soldiers of the Waffen-SS. 


After the bloody fighting in Hungary, Stadler was forced to report that his 
division was no longer capable of executing combat missions. On 4 May 
1945, accompanied by his comrades Gunther Wisliceny and Helmuth 
Schreiber, the SS-Brigadeftihrer and his remaining forces struck out for Enns 
(Austria), where they negotiated a ceasefire with American forces and 
received assurances that division would go into US captivity! 
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He was released from captivity in 1948 and started a new life as a 
businessman. The family man with two sons died on 23 August 1995 in 


Augsburg. 


131 Editor’s Note: The award of the Swords has been contested by Scherzer. 


132 Editor’s Note: Yerger lists the dates of rank for Stadler as follows: SS- 
Untersturmführer on 20 April 1936; SS-Obersturmführer on 12 
September 1937 and SS-Hauptsturmftihrer on 30 June 1939. 


133 Editor’s Note: Yerger states that Stadler did not become assigned to the 
regiment until he assumed command of the 5./SS-Regiment “Der 
Fuhrer” in August 1940. Until that time, he was a signals officer in the 
division’s signals battalion and was the commander of the telephone 
(landline) company. 

134 The 6. SS-Panzer-Armee consisted of two SS-Panzer-Korps. Dietrich 
was ill suited to command a field army because of his temperament and 
experience at that level. At the end of the war, the elite field army had 
only 7,000 men and 45 operational tanks at its disposal after having 
taken fearful losses! 


135 Editor’s Note: This is the award contested by Scherzer, who contends 
that Dietrich had no authority to present this and a number of other high- 
level awards at the end of the war, since they never went through proper 
command channels and Dietrich himself could offer no proof of his 
nebulous claim (after the war) that Hitler had granted him approval 
authority for the award of the Knight’s Cross and subsequent levels of 
the award. 


Leutnant der Reserve Rolf Tittel 


Born: 26 September 1920 in Frankenberg (Saxony) 
Died: 4 October 1989 in Castorp-Rauxel (Nordrhein- Westphalia) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 8 December 1944 
Knight’s Cross: 23 August 1944 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
German Cross in Gold 
Crimea Shield 
Wound Badge in Gold 


Oakleaves? 


As is the case with a few recipients of the Knight’s Cross, the award of the 
Oakleaves to Tittel in the period just before the capitulation is not 
recognized, since the corresponding documents are not on hand in the 
German federal archives. 


While three officers of his division—Oberstleutnant Neubert, 
Hauptmann Simm and Rittmeister Richter—had been recognized as 
Oakleaves recipients, even the statement of his former division commander 
that Tittel had received the award in April 1945 did not help him. Military 
historian Walter-Peer Fellgiebel, himself a Knight’s Cross recipient, 
characterized the award “as possible”, but he did not name him in the end as 
a recognized recipient. 
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When the 24. Infanterie-Division crossed the Polish frontier in September 
1939 and attacked heavily defended positions by the bridgehead at Prosna, 
Rolf Tittel was an unknown assistant machine gunner in the 3./Infanterie- 
Regiment 31. 


Born on 26 September 1920, Tittel decided on the military professions 
when he turned 18. He participated in the bloodless occupation of the 
Sudetenland, as well as the occupation of the remainder of Czechoslovakia a 
short while later. The Campaign in Poland saw fighting at Prosna, Kutno and 
the advance towards Poland and brought the first casualties to the company, 
which also included friends of the young man from Saxony. The loss of 
comrades and fellow combatants became a part of everyday life over the next 
few years for the soldier and undoubtedly shaped him for the rest of his life. 
After the war, Rolf Tittel—despite an impressive military career, serving as 
an acting company commander and being the recipient of the highest of 
awards—belonged to the million-strong army of former soldiers, who had to 
come to terms in their own quiet ways with the horrors and fears of the war 
years. This aspect of the war was completely lost in the whirlwind of events 
after the war ended... 


Leutnant Rolf Tittel in a formal sitting with the Knight’s Cross, which he was awarded while still a 
Feldwebel. 

After the victory in Poland, Tittel became an assistant section leader. 
During the operations in the West in 1940, Tittel earned the Iron Cross, 
Second Class. The division had successfully advanced against the feared 
fortifications of Sedan, crossed the Meuse, fought at Neuville and Colomby 
and, at the end of the campaign, took prisoner thousands of soldiers from the 
French Army, which was in a state of dissolution. He was promoted to 
Unteroffizier, and Tittel and his comrades enjoyed occupation duty in France 


in the fall and winter of 1940. But the war expanded to the east in the summer 
of 1941... 
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Award certificate for the Close Combat Clasp in Gold 


Tittel experienced his first summer in the Soviet Union as a squad leader 
in the //./Infanterie-Regiment 31. The 24. Infanterie-Division, colloquially 
referred to as the “Bear” Division because of its unit symbol, broke through 
Soviet positions in the Lemberg Salient, eliminated the Uman Pocket together 
with other forces of Heeresgruppe Stid, broke through to Tscherkassy in 
August and harvested a great deal of laurels for its part in the gigantic pocket 
battle of Kiev. 
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After breaking out of the hotly contested Krementschug Bridgehead, the 
division was employed on the Crimean Peninsula starting in November 1941. 
For the next seven months, the division went through the grind of the battle of 
attrition and the trench warfare that was Sevastopol. There were daily 


attacks against fortifications, bunkers and infantry lines protected by 
minefields and wire obstacles. Within the space of only a few months, the 
regiment lost half of its men. The harbor fortress of Sevastopol, defended by 
experienced and motivated forces and peppered with thousands of guns, 
bunkers and strongpoints, proved to be one of the toughest obstacles the 
German armed forces had to face up to that point in the war, and it extracted 
a great toll in casualties. 


Unteroffizier Tittel participated in combat patrols led by his company on 
several occasions. These were designed to find weak spots in the Soviet 
defenses or to eliminate combat outposts or machine-gun nests. When the 
former headquarters of the Soviet Black Sea fleet finally capitulated in June 
1942, Tittel personally received the Iron Cross, First Class for his 
achievements from the hand of the battalion commander. 
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However, the victorious JI Armee of General der Infanterie von 
Manstein was only able to insufficiently recover from the casualties it had 
sustained outside of Sevastopol. 


Numerous formations, including Tittel’s division, were soon moved north, 
where their experience and combat power were intended to turn the tide in 
the Leningrad Sector. But the plan to storm the former capital of the tsars had 
to be abandoned; instead, the “Bear” Division spent months in defensive 
positions along the Wolchow. After receiving 15 retroactive days of credit 
for close combat, Tittel received numerous more for the fighting at Ssablino, 
Krasny Bor, Newel and Nowgorod. For his achievements as a squad leader, 
he was promoted to Feldwebel in 1943. 


He was then designated a platoon leader in his company, where he 
experienced all of the major fighting in the northern sector for the rest of 
1943 and the evacuation of the Leningrad Front in January 1944. The 
division held firm in fighting withdrawals, immediate counterattacks and 
positional warfare at places like Luga, Pleskau, Petseri, Obol and Idriza, but 
it also paid the price in decimated battalions and the loss of valuable 
materiel and equipment. In April 1944, Tittel received the German Cross in 
Gold from his regimental commander, Oberstleutnant Rudolf Neubert, who 


was a Knight’s Cross recipient and went on to be an Oberst in the 
Bundeswehr. By then, the experienced platoon leader had also been the 
recipient of the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze and the Wound Badge in 
Silver. He then became a platoon leader in the 3./Grenadier-Regiment 31. 


The summer of 1944 brought with it major defeats in the Baltics. 
Grenadier-Regiment 31, like its sister formations, was only a few hundred 
men strong. At Polozk, along the Düna and in countless villages without 
names in Latvia, the division had to give up its positions in a hail of fire from 
“Stalin organs” and T 34’s and the assaults of numerically superior rifle 
divisions. Tittel and his platoon continuously demonstrated their abilities and 
combat élan, and he raised his number of close-combat days to 30 in 
wearying trench warfare, fighting in wooded terrain and immediate 
counterattacks designed to bring relief to the front-line forces. 


His defense of a centrally positioned rise in the ground in the hotly 
contested sector around Brokovska garnered the Feldwebel the Knight’s 
Cross, after he and his weakened platoon withstood waves of attacks by 
infantry and armor and a pounding by mortars. 


After these tests of his competency, as well as his achievements at 
Kreuzburg, Laudona, Riga and, in the end, Kurland, Tittel’s regimental 
commander took an interest in the career of the deserving platoon leader and 
occasional acting company commander and was able to inform him in the fall 
of 1944 of his battlefield commission to reserve Leutnant. Almost 
immediately thereafter, he was badly wounded at Tukkum, while serving as 
the acting company commander of the 6./Grenadier-Regiment 31. While in 
the hospital, he discovered he had been awarded the Close Combat Clasp in 
Gold, since he had reached the threshold of 50 close-combat days during the 
recent fighting. In accordance with the Führer order, he was transferred to a 
rear-area formation after being released from the hospital. It 1s claimed that 
he was submitted by his division for the Oakleaves for his achievements in 
Kurland. Tittel was taken prisoner by the British when the German armed 
forces capitulated, and he was released in June 1946. 
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The veteran died on 4 October 1989 in Nordrhein- Westphalia. 


Major der Reserve Otto Vincon 


Born: 23 January 1906 in Perouse (Württemberg ) 
Died: 13 April 1945 in the northern part of the Black Forest 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 8 January 1945 
Knight’s Cross: 3 December 1943 
Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross (728): 5 February 1945 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
German Cross in Gold 


Wound Badge in Silver 


The Anonymous Major 


There is much speculation concerning the fate of Major Otto Vincon, 1? 6 a 
recipient of the Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross, as well as the Close 
Combat Clasp in Gold. Missing since April 1945, the theory concerning what 
happened to him in Dobel is among the most interesting of the variants. 


On 13 April 1945, the Major, who was the acting commander of 
Grenadier-Regiment 466 of the 257. Infanterie-Division, personally 
conducted terrain reconnaissance in the contested Black Forest. It was 
important to determine the movements and positions of the advancing 
Americans in the Wildbach—Kaltenbronn area. Accompanied by a machine- 
gun section, the Major, who had nearly five years of front-line experience, 
headed out at first light. When there was a firefight with American soldiers in 
the vicinity of Dobel, the soldiers accompanying Major Vincon lost sight of 


their commander. Since he had not returned by the next day and search teams 
dispatched by the regiment had found no trace of him, he was reported as 
missing in action. He was never seen again... 


Decades after the war ended, an entry in the logs of Dobel for April 1945 
indicated that a dead Army Major was found in an empty building in the 
town. The anonymous soldier did not have an identity disk, awards or papers 
of any sort on him. It seems probable that Major Vincon had holed up in the 
building while pulling back from the Americans. He was killed in the 
firefight and then robbed of his valuable decorations. 
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The future Major was born in Perouse (Württemberg ) on 23 January 
1906. 


A haggard Major Otto Vincon with the Close Combat Clasp in Silver. 


He entered military service with /nfanterie-Regiment 13 in 1924 and rose 
to the rank of Feldwebel during his 12 years of active duty, before he was 
released to the reserves. When the war broke out, he was recalled to active 
duty and, like many experienced reservists, it was as an officer. In 1939 and 
1940, reserve Leutnant Vincon was the acting commander of the 
6./Infanterie-Regiment 470 of the 260. Infanterie-Division along the border 
with France. 


Even though the Western Front remained relatively quiet during the 
Campaign in Poland and the months that followed—aside from some small- 


arms fire and occasional artillery shelling, the Allies only attempted one 
abortive offensive to aid their Polish Allies and it soon collapsed—Vincon 
nevertheless managed to earn the Iron Cross, Second Class. Two months 
before the great German offensive was launched, he personally led combat 
and reconnaissance patrols through the no-man’s-land and reconnoitered 
French positions. 


Hauptmann Vincon in a formal sitting with the Knight’s Cross. 


During the first phase of the Campaign in the West, while the rapid 
armored forces were advancing through Belgium towards northern France, 


Vincon’s division was positioned across from the feared Maginot Line. 137 
This defensive line, which had a length of 150 kilometers and was 
constructed after the Great War to prevent another German surprise attack, 


was considered to be impenetrable with its thousands of artillery pieces, 
bunkers, antiaircraft guns and machine-gun positions. 


When France had to pull out forces there as a result of its defeats in the 
north (and German armor there), resulting in the Maginot Line being 
outflanked, the German infantry assaulted the fortifications frontally under 
cover of massive amounts of artillery and support from the air. The specter of 
invulnerability was forced to its knees. 


Following that, the 260. Infanterie-Division fought along the Aisne, in the 
Champagne region and at Langres and Dijon. 


This was followed by quiet occupation duty in France, before the division 
was ordered to the East in July 1941, shortly after the campaign there had 
started. The division was allocated to Heeresgruppe Mitte, where reserve 
Oberleutnant Vincon had acting command of the 5./Infanterie-Regiment 
470. He participated in the successful advances and the pocket battles until 
Moscow was in sight. The brave division had been involved in some of the 
greatest defeats of the Red Army at Kiev and Gomel. Vincon was awarded 
the Iron Cross, First Class in August. In the winter fighting that followed, he 
and his men fought in the Juchnow Salient, which was followed by seven 
months of positional warfare in the Rshew—Wyjasma Salient in 1942. It was 
there that Vincon’s company stopped enemy attacks again and again, brought 
armored attacks to a standstill in conjunction with the tank-destroyer 
elements and functioned as a “fire brigade” for the neighboring battalions. 


By the time he was awarded the German Cross in Gold for his 
achievements in August 1942, the officer from Württemberg had also been 
promoted to Hauptmann and was a recipient of the Close Combat Clasp in 
Bronze. In the winter of 1942/1943, the Red Army finally began to gain 
ground after several defeats, and a withdrawal from the Rshew—Wjasma 
area became necessary. This deliberate withdrawal, which was planned by 
Generaloberst Walter Model, who later became a Commander-in-Chief of a 
field-army group and received the highest level of the Knight’s Cross, took 
place at great risk in the early part of 1943. It went without a hitch. Without 
allowing a penetration through the mainline of resistance, without leaving 
behind valuable materiel and equipment and without suffering large amounts 
of casualties, dozens of divisions were able to withdraw to the west in a 
space of 15 days in a masterpiece of operational and logistical planning. The 


pursuing Soviet forces often struck at thin air. By doing so, Model shortened 
the front that had to be held by 210 kilometers and freed up 21 valuable 
divisions! Among the formations that were freed up was the 260. Infanterie- 
Division, which was then employed in the hard defensive fighting at 
Mogilew. 
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As had been the case at Kiev, Moscow and Rshew, Otto Vincon proved 
himself to be one of the most daring officers or the division and accumulated 
close-combat days by dint of innumerable offensive and defensive 
operations. Hauptmann Vincon was given acting command of the 
I./Grenadier-Regiment 460 and earned the Knight’s Cross in December 
1943 in that capacity when he successfully defended against a Soviet assault 
and then pursued the withdrawing attackers. At the head of his troops, he 
penetrated into the enemy’s main line of resistance and blew up several 
dugouts. Four months later, he was promoted to a reserve Major. 


Vincon’s regimental commander at the time was Oberst Hermann Bracher, 
an “old hand” in the Campaign in the Soviet Union and a Knight’s Cross 
recipient as well. Another Knight’s Cross recipient of the regiment was 
Major Nadele, the acting commander of the //./Grenadier-Regiment 460. 
The latter officer, who was friends with Vincon, was killed at Minsk in the 
summer of 1944. 


After a continuous fighting withdrawal, during which the division was 
badly battered several times or threatened with encirclement, its burnt-out 
soldiers were positioned outside of Orscha in the summer of 1944. When 
thousands of artillery pieces opened fire against the German positions on the 
anniversary of the German attack on the Soviet Union on 22 June, the 
seasoned veterans of the front knew what was happening—the Soviets were 
launching their summer offensive. 


Seemingly innumerable divisions, accompanied by thousands of armored 
vehicles and supported by thousands of artillery pieces, attacked 
Heeresgruppe Mitte along hundreds of kilometers of front. Attacked by an 
estimated two complete rifle divisions in his sector of the front, Vincon saw 
his battalion break apart and be forced back, just like the rest of the shot-up 


division. Artillery positions were rolled up, headquarters scattered and many 
rear-area services, hospitals and depots overrun. 


The situation maps from the German Armed Forces High Command from 
those days reveal the catastrophic picture. Within Generalfeldmarschall 
Busch’s Heeresgruppe Mitte, the 3. Panzer-Armee of Swords recipient 
Generaloberst Reinhardt was badly battered during its withdrawal, and the 
9. Armee under Swords recipient General der Infanterie Jordan was torn in 
two and portions of it encircled at Bobruisk! Several divisions, including the 
remnants of the 260. Infanterie-Division, fought in the Minsk Pocket against 
superior forces—and lost. By the middle of July, the badly battered 
Heeresgruppe Mitte was retreating in the direction of Poland. Otto Vincon 
was one of those gifted at survival; he understood how to get through the 
horrific defeat. 


Knight’s Cross recipient Otto Vincon in white camouflage in the winter of 1943. 


The remnants of the 260. Infanterie-Division, including the 260-man- 
strong Bataillon Vincon as its lead force, broke out of the encirclement at 
Minsk, moved through Brasctscino against stubborn resistance and headed to 
Ramschino. Despite the constant fire of Soviet artillery and attacks by 
masses of pursuing tanks, the remnants of the division were able to cross the 
Drut River. Despite all that, the numerically superior Soviets were able to 
bypass the division on 30 June and deliver a severe blow to it. The breakout 
efforts were reduced to small units of determined men. 


With a few dozen soldiers and enduring unbelievable hardships and 
dangers, Vincon moved for weeks through the woods, surrounded on all sides 
by hundreds of Soviet elements, both large and small. At night, Gruppe 


Vincon crossed rivers and went around identified Soviet strongpoints. When 
the ammunition was gone, the soldiers made use of captured Soviet weapons. 
As early as 1942, seasoned Eastern Front veterans such as Vincon had 
recognized that the enemy’s rifles and submachine guns were often more 
reliable and better performers in bad weather than the German equivalents. 
The famous PPSh-41 submachine gun, with its drum magazine, was 
especially prized as a captured weapon and did well in German service. 
Gruppe Vincon continued to press to the west and actually reached the 
German lines. 


As a consequence of the Rückkämpfer Decree! of the High Command, 
which was promulgated as a result of the sensational achievements of 
Kampfgruppen and individuals who fought their way back—sometimes 
months later—after a pocket battle, Major Vincon received the Oakleaves to 
the Knight’s Cross as the 728th member of the German Armed Forces so 
honored. As a recipient of the Close Combat Clasp in Silver, he also 
automatically received the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. 
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In addition to Gruppe Vincon of the effectively destroyed 260. Infanterie- 
Division, there was another successful group that broke out to the west. It 
was led by Oberst Friedrich Strohm, and it did not reach the German lines 
until 80 days after breaking out from Minsk. Strohm was likewise awarded 
the Oakleaves (Number 613) for his achievements, but he unfortunately died 
shortly after making it back as a result of a wound suffered during the 
breakout and the hardships he had endured. 


In October 1944, Major Vincon was transferred to the 257. Volks- 
Grenadier-Division, where he assumed acting command of Grenadier- 
Regiment 466. Employed on the Western Front, the experienced Major 
participated in the fighting in the Alsace and along the Rhine in the early part 
of 1945. The division then moved to positions in the foothills of the Black 
Forest. 


As discussed at the beginning of the section, Major Vincon headed out to 
conduct a leader’s reconnaissance on 13 April 1945. After hundreds of 
engagements, it was his last one. 


Author’s Note: The apparent situation leading up to Vincon’s death was 
taken from Peter Stockert’s Eichenlaubträger, 1940-1945. 


Ta il ~ oot = 
A en messenger from PETER at one of the forward companies. The soldier on the Seng 
wears a pair of padded reversible winter trousers (white/hard-edge water-pattern camouflage). 


y Editor’s Note: Scherzer contends that Vincon was posthumously 
promoted to reserve Oberstleutnant. 


The Maginot Line was constructed along the German-French border 
during the 1930’s and was set up according to the concepts of positional 
warfare, as they had developed during the Great War. The concrete 
fortifications extended 150 kilometers. There were 39 fortress-like 
fortifications, 70 expanded bunkers, 500 artillery and infantry positions 
and thousands of outposts, communications trenches, tank obstacles, 
dugouts with protection against poisonous gases and supply points. The 
entire defensive position was constructed at the cost of four billion 
Francs (!) and was intended to prevent another German advance into 
France. The new operational principles of maneuver warfare negated 
all of these theories, however. 


Oberst Heinrich Volker 


Born: 24 June 1911 in Ostermunzel (Lower Saxony) 


Died: 16 January 1988 in Hanover (Lower Saxony) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 12 December 1944 
Knight’s Cross: 19 January 1943 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
Tank Assault Badge in Bronze 
German Cross in Gold 


Wound Badge in Silver 
The Close Combat Clasp in Gold as a Brigade Commander 


Born the son of a farmer on 24 June 1911, Heinrich Volker became a 
professional soldier in 1929. In 1936, after attending professional courses, 
the Feldwebel was assigned to the 8. (MG)/Infanterie-Regiment 73 as a 
platoon leader. The decision to become an officer was one he never 
regretted. The man from Lower Saxony became a Fähnrich in the summer of 
1939. He ended his officer courses with a commission as a Leutnant in 
March 1940. The war with arch enemy France and the fighting with the 


British Expeditionary Force was just around the corner.!38 As in the Great 
War, Germany went on the offense, however, it had considerably more 


success than 26 years earlier, 13? 


Volker’s regiment was part of the 79. Infanterie-Division of 


Generalmajor von Knobelsdorff, 140 who later received the Swords to the 
Knight’s Cross. The division was one of the most successful in the Campaign 
in the West. 


N 


Oberstleutnant Heinrich Volker with Knight’s Cross and Close Combat Clasp in Silver. 


Volker as a Hauptmann. 


As a platoon leader, Leutnant Volker participated in the forced crossing of 
the Meuse at Roermond, the assault on French positions at Dyle and Löwen 
and the formation and expansion of the Schelde Bridgehead at Audenaarde. 
At the end of May, the aggressively advancing division was outside of 
Dunkirk, along with armored formations. Although the elimination of the 
remainder of the Allied forces most certainly would have been possible, the 
High Command decided to leave that mission to the Luftwaffe. Since that 
plan miscarried, however, and more than 300,000 British, French and 


Belgian personnel escaped to the security of Great Britain, where they 
formed in impregnable bulwark. 


As a result of his leadership and bravery in the many engagements for 
bridgeheads, Leutnant Volker received both the Iron Cross, Second Class 
and the Infantry Assault Badge in Silver during the campaign. 


After the Campaign in France, the division was restructured and 
redesignated as the 19. Panzer-Division as part of the expansion of the 
Panzertruppe. The 30-year-old Volker soon grew accustomed to the 
missions of mechanized infantry—still known as motorized riflemen at the 
time, since the vast majority of the formations were transported to the fight in 
trucks—and quickly felt at home in the new type of warfare. 
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Volker as an Oberstleutnant and wearing the assault gun tunic, a uniform item that won increasing 
popularity among mechanized infantry elements towards the end of the war. As a Panzergrenadier, 
Volker probably wore lime-green branch-of-service piping on his insignia. 

As part of Panzergruppe Hoth, the 19. Panzer-Division attacked the 
Soviet frontier in June 1941. It broke through the Soviet positions on a daily 
basis and cleared a path to Bialystok and Minsk for itself and the infantry that 
followed. Employed in the center sector of the 1,000-kilometer-long front, 
the mechanized infantry fought alongside their comrades in the tanks and 
enjoyed victories at Wilna and along the Lowat. As winter approached, they 
also advanced in the direction of Moscow. Forced back for the first time, the 
division took heavy casualties, but it was able to hold its own at Nara, 
Protwa and Illinskoje, where it turned back Siberian infantry regiments and 
brigades of armor. By that point, Leutnant Volker had been awarded the Iron 
Cross, First Class. 


Playing a major role in the defensive success of the regiment was 
Oberstleutnant Hans Källner, who was a seasoned officer and well-liked by 
his fellow officers and the enlisted personnel. In May 1942, he received the 
Knight’s Cross on behalf of his soldiers. The charismatic officer also exerted 
a great influence on officers like Volker. For his part, the long-serving Volker 
had often assumed acting command of his company during the casualty- 
intensive fighting. Although Volker was in action for nearly the entire war, he 
made it through those difficult years with only a few and generally slight 
wounds. 


Promoted to Oberleutnant on 1 May 1942, Volker then participated in 
anti-partisan operations at Juchow before he assumed acting command of the 
9./Schützen-Regiment 73 and led it during the fighting along the Shisdra and 
at Orel. During the battlefield reconstitution of the division, Volker became 
the company commander of the Headquarters Company of Panzergrenadier- 
Regiment 73, also serving as the regimental adjutant. 


In January 1943, the division was rushed to reinforce the Woronesch 
sector, where it backed up the Italian 8th Army against the Soviet offensive 
against the forces around Stalingrad. The division fought bitterly at 
Millerowo, Starobelsk, Proletarsk and Isjum. The fighting against enemy 
armor, mechanized infantry, antitank guns and artillery positions brought 
numerous close-combat and assault days to Hauptmann Volker, who was 
promoted on 4 January 1943. In the middle of the chaotic fighting retreat and 
delaying actions, Volker was given acting command of the 
I./Panzergrenadier-Regiment 73. At the time, the battalion had only three 
understrength line companies and some attached antitank guns. 


When the Hauptmann held an important blocking position with only 50 
men of an alert unit and then transitioned to an immediate counterattack, 
which was successful when three assault guns arrived, he was awarded the 
Knight’s Cross. 


In February and March 1943, the division’s Kampfgruppe continued to 
support the withdrawal of German and allied forces from the whirlwind of 
events surrounding the defeat at Stalingrad. In June, however, preparations 
were made to resume the offensive. 


By concentrating armor and artillery, thousands of vehicles and aircraft, 
and dozens of elite divisions, it was intended to eliminate the Soviet forces 
massed in the salient in the front around Kursk and regain the initiative in the 
central and southern sectors of the front. Attached to Armeegruppe Kempf, 
the division, along with the 7. Panzer-Division (the “Ghost” Division of the 
Campaign in France fame) and the 6. Panzer-Division, attacked on the 
extreme right flank of the area of operations. It advanced through Belowskaja 
as far as Rschawez. In day after day of fighting, in which elements of the 
Soviet 7th Guards Tank Army, as well as brigades of the Soviet 69th Army 
were engaged in bitter close combat, the crews of the divisions’ tank 
regiments knocked out hundreds of enemy vehicles. 


Volker as a company-grade officer with an unidentified fellow officer. 


During this fighting, Hauptmann Volker and his mechanized infantry 
experienced their worst fighting of the war; he was also wounded. Frequently 
forced to be involved in breakneck close combat against armored vehicles in 
the middle of enemy attacks, there were many seasoned soldiers in the ranks 
of the /./Panzergrenadier-Regiment 73 who already had two, three or even 


more Individual Tank Destruction Strips. Volker himself was assured of the 
respect of his men. He never spared himself and was often to be found 
behind the lead machine gun or with an antitank mine in his hands, awaiting 
advancing T 34’s. 


After the offensive was called off, the Soviets launched their own 
counteroffensive, and the burnt-out /9. Panzer-Division had to disengage 
from an attempted encirclement at Graiworon. 


When the division lost its commander, Oakleaves recipient Generalmajor 
Gustav Schmidt, Hans Kallner assumed acting command. A short while after 
that, Källner was able to inform his old acquaintance and colleague that he 
had been promoted to Major (1 August 1943). By then, Volker was also a 
recipient of the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze. He continued to serve as the 
acting commander of the /./Panzergrenadier-Regiment 73, and participated 
in the defensive fighting around Kiev. It was there that the division, among 
other things, was able to assist a few threatened infantry divisions in getting 
out of the Kanew Bridgehead. It was also able to hold Soviet airborne 
forces, which had been dropped in the rear area, in check. 


Despite this, Kiev was lost. Already badly battered, the division was 
almost completely wiped out in the Kamenez—Podolsk Pocket in the early 
part of 1944. During the fighting, Volker was wounded again on 12 April 
1944. By the time he and his battalion were able to break out to the west, his 
force consisted of only a few shrunken Kampfgruppen. After more than 30 
days of close combat, Volker was awarded the Close Combat Clasp in 
Silver, although the exact date of the award cannot be determined. In June, he 
was sent back to Germany to attend the regimental command course. 


After successfully completing the course, Major Volker was given a 
special assignment. He was entrusted with the hasty formation and command 
of Panzer-Brigade 105. The brigade was assembled from assorted remnants 
of battered front-line formations, replacement elements and school personnel. 
It had a tank battalion equipped with Panthers, a tank-destroyer company, an 
armored engineer company and a mechanized infantry battalion (with large 
numbers of organic antiaircraft support). It was employed as a reserve 
formation in the West against the US forces that had advanced far from the 
Invasion Front. 


The brigade was sent to Belgium to act as a blocking formation for the 7. 
Armee, which had broken out of the Falaise Pocket. Major Volker led the 
brigade at Lowen, Diest and Fleron, before the withdrawal movements led 
his formation into Holland. The pressure exerted by the numerically superior 
enemy, especially the air supremacy he enjoyed, as well as the combat 
inexperience of a few units, led to considerable losses, so that the brigade 
had lost more than half of its starting strength in its first few weeks of 
employment! For its part, the brigade helped slow down and eventually stall 
the advance of the US 3rd Armored Division in the Stolberg area of Germany 
and stymied the US effort to quickly breach the “Siegfried Line”. The brigade 
was essentially dissolved and consolidated, for the most part, with the 9. 
Panzer-Division. 


For his achievements, Volker was promoted to Oberstleutnant on 1 
October 1944 and was given acting command of Panzergrenadier-Regiment 
111 of the 11. Panzer-Division in southern France. His predecessor at the 
helm of the regiment had been Oakleaves recipient Karl Thieme. Volker was 
then assigned as the commander of Panzer-Brigade 107 for a short period of 
time in November 1944, where his formation attempted to stem the Allied 
bridgehead at Venlo. This was followed shortly thereafter by yet another 
transfer by the high command after he had received the Close Combat Clasp 
in Gold for his 50th day of close combat, which was earned while he was in 
the last-named position. 


He was sent to an instructor’s position at the Armor School. While there, 
the man from Lower Saxony was promoted to Oberst in April 1945. That 
was the sixth time he had been promoted within the officer ranks since the 
war Started! 


After being held as a prisoner-of-war for a short time by the British, he 
was released in September 1945. He established himself in the civilian 
world and was the father of two children. He died on 16 January 1988 at the 
age of 77. 


138 The British Expeditionary Force consisted of nine infantry divisions and 
a weak armored brigade. It also had comprehensive air support. 
Compared to the French, it was superior in training, motivation and 
equipment, but it was not the equal of the German armed forces at the 


time. The 320,000 men evacuated from Dunkirk later formed the core of 
the defenses for the island nation against a threatened German invasion. 
Largely ignored in the history books was the fact that 191,000 Allied 
soldiers were also evacuated from other French ports at the same time, 
largely without German interference. Amazingly enough, 40,000 
civilians were also evacuated. 


139 The hard and irresponsible conditions for the beaten Germany in the 
peace of 1919—loss of territory, only a small army, reparations in the 
billions etc.—caused even the famous French Marshall Foch to say: 
“That’s no peace; it’s only a ceasefire for 30 years.” His comment 
practically hit the bull’s eye. 


140 Otto von Knobelsdorff, born in 1886, was the son of a traditions-rich 
officer family. He was in the infantry in the Great War, where he rose to 
Hauptmann. He stayed in the military as part of the Reichswehr after 
the war ended. By 1935, he was an Oberst; in 1939, he was the chief- 
of-staff of a corps. He served as the divisional commander of the 79. 
Infanterie-Division during the Campaign in the West. In November 
1940, the division was restructured and redesignated as the 19. Panzer- 
Division. In 1942, Knobelsdorff served as a Commanding General and 
was employed in the winter of 1942/1943 as part of the failed relief 
effort for Stalingrad. In 1943, he was in command of one of the main 
efforts at Kursk, receiving the Oakleaves in November 1943. In 
September 1944, he received the Swords and became the Commander- 
in-Chief of the /. Armee in the West the same month. He was relieved of 
command after failures of his field army. He died in 1966. 


Major der Reserve Helmut Wandmaker 


Born: 9 November 1916 in Schalkholz (Schleswig-Holstein) 
Died: 19 July 2007 (Tellingstedt, Schleswig-Holstein) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 1 December 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 1 December 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 7 April 1945 
Knight’s Cross: 5 April 1945 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
German Cross in Gold 
War Service Cross, with Swords, Second Class 


Wound Badge in Silver 
Bestselling Author and Health-Food King 


Helmut Wandmaker was born in Schalkholz on 9 November 1916 and later 
became a mechanical engineering student. He broke off his studies in 1937, 
however, and entered the Army after finishing his stint in the Reich Labor 
Service. A special provision of his enlistment papers entitled Wandmaker to 
continue his studies for one semester each year, but with the outbreak of war 
in September 1939, this provision apparently fell to the wayside. 


At the age of 22, he was selected to be an officer candidate. During the 
Campaign in Poland and the subsequent fighting in France, he attended the 
Infantry School and had assignments in replacement battalions. He was 
commissioned as a reserve Leutnant on 1 March 1940 but did not get 
assigned to a combat unit until June of that year. He took over a platoon in 


Infanterie-Regiment (mot.) 76 of the 20. Infanterie-Division (mot.), but the 
Campaign in France was already won. 


Wandmaker experienced the first few months of the Campaign in the East 
as a liaison officer for his regiment. He led the regimental headquarters 
section during the successful advances and pocket battles at Minsk, 
Smolensk, Nowgorod, Leningrad, Tichwin and Schlisselburg, with the 
division serving first in the central sector of the front and then moving to the 
north. In the winter of 1941/1942, Wandmaker received the surprising news 
that he and other officers of his year group (1937/1938) were to spend a 


semester at the Technical University in Hanover.!4! Wandmaker exchanged 
his dirty, sandbag-reinforced earthen bunkers for clean and spacious lecture 
halls. He returned to the Soviet Union in the early part of 1942 and was 
promoted to Oberleutnant on 1 April. The unusual study break also proved 
to be the last one for the young man. Based on the war’s development, 
officers were no longer released for continuing education. 


Major Helmut Wandmaker in a late-war formal sitting with the Knight’s Cross and at least the Close 
Combat Clasp in Silver. 
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In 1942 and 1943, Oberleutnant Wandmaker continued to prove himself as 
the regiment’s liaison officer. In addition to his assigned duties, he also saw 
combat as a “reserve” platoon leader on several occasions. Wandmaker was 
dissatisfied with that state of affairs, however. He wanted his own platoon. 


His desires did not come to fruition, however, until April 1943, when the 
Oberleutnant became a platoon leader in the 4./Panzergrenadier-Regiment 
76. Although the brash officer went back to the regimental staff only two 
months later as the adjutant, Wandmaker received both the Iron Cross, 
Second Class and the Infantry Assault Badge in Silver during that time. 


Wandmaker then went back into the line, where he served as acting 
commander of the seasoned 7./Panzergrenadier-Regiment 76 for five 
months. He was wounded for the first time but stayed in command and 
proved himself with his soldiers at Newel, Nowo-Ssokolniki and Witebsk. 


In the summer of 1943 the 20. Panzergrenadier-Division fought under the 
command of Oakleaves recipient Generalleutnant Zorn at Orel and north of 
Kursk. Promoted to Hauptmann on 1 August, Wandmaker was given acting 
command of the /./Panzergrenadier-Regiment 76 and proved himself as an 
excellent and self-confident officer after repeated successful offensive and 
defensive operations at Lolodeso, Gomel and Kiev. 


In December 1943, Wandmaker was awarded the first two levels of the 
Close Combat Clasp at the same time. He was given command of the elite 
assault battalion of the 4. Panzer-Armee for a few days, before he was 
transferred to the Armor School in Paris in January 1944. After finishing the 
battalion command course in the peaceful rear area and spending a short 
leave at home, the 27-year-old veteran returned to the Soviet Union. His 
seasoned division had fought its way out of the Kamenez—Podolsk Pocket in 
the early part of 1944 and had once again proven itself to be one of the best 
mechanized infantry divisions. 


While on home leave, Wandmaker takes the opportunity to pose with a nephew and his brother-in-law. 


Knight’s Cross recipient Hermann-Gustav Jochims, another famous 
battalion commander of the division and an acquaintance of Wandmaker’s, 
also accumulated many close-combat days in this round of fighting. He was 
likewise presented with the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. (See sc 

.) 

Early in the summer of 1944, Wandmaker was the acting commander of the 
division’s ready-reserve battalion, where he was wounded twice. Following 
that, he was the commander of the //./Panzergrenadier-Regiment 76 during 
the hard fighting to break out of the Strumoliva Pocket. In June, he received 
the German Cross in Gold for his achievements there. Always in the midst of 
his grenadiers and embroiled in tank hunter/killer actions or close combat, 
Wandmaker saw his number of credited close-combat days rapidly rise to 
more than 


40. He was wounded once more in the summer of 1944 during the bloody 
fighting withdrawal and fought during the winter from positions along the 
Vistula. 


When the courageous officer led the 26 men of one of his companies in the 
Baranow Sector in Poland and took an important crossroads, he was 
considered for the Knight’s Cross for the first time. But it was not until 
January 1945, when he succeeded in stemming a nighttime breakthrough and 
then executing an immediate counterattack at Kielce on his own initiative, 
that he was first actually submitted for the most prestigious of all German 
awards for bravery. As a result of the counterattack he led, the enemy lost 
several artillery and “Stalin Organ” batteries. 


A short time after his feat-of-arms, however, the Red Army broke out of 
the Baranow Bridgehead with powerful forces, broke through the German 
lines and almost encircled elements of Panzer-Korps Nehring. The hard- 
pressed 20. Panzergrenadier-Division was able to force its way west under 
dramatic conditions, in the process of which Wandmaker led decisive attacks 
in SPWs on several occasions. It was through these principles of maneuver 
warfare that some relief was brought to the burning front lines. 


He was involved in the desperate fighting in the greater metropolitan area 
of Berlin and was given acting command of the regiment for a period of time. 
Among other positions he also held, he was the Local Area Commander for 
the Seelow section of the city. The last fighting he participated in was in 
Oberschöneweide. He was wounded in the back and the head by machine- 
gun rounds (his fifth wound) and reached the American lines in a medical 
convoy, thus escaping capture by the Soviets. In the middle of these final, 
high-casualty days of fighting, Wandmaker had been informed of his award of 
the Knight’s Cross, as well as having reached his 50th day of combat. At the 
same time, one of Wandmaker’s old stalwarts, Oberfeldwebel Kammerer, 
was also awarded the Knight’s Cross. 


Helmut Wandmaker during a presentation. 
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Major Wandmaker was released from captivity in August 1945. In 1947, 
the ambitious man founded a small wholesale business, which grew to 42 
affiliates in several of the German states by 1975. That same year, the father 
of three sold his business and devoted himself to his passion of many year’s 
standing : Nutrition, health and the well-being of humans. He became famous 
by authoring three very successful books on health foods. Among other 
things, Professor Wandmaker founded an endowment named after him and 
was given the keys to the city of his birth. His long-time efforts on behalf of 
institutions of higher learning in the Ukraine, as well as his close work with 
the universities there, brought him an honorary doctorate in the 1990’s. 


Author’s note: For his generous assistance, I am indebted to Professor Dr. 
Helmut Wandmaker. He passed away on 19 July 2007. 


141 Another indicator that Hitler, the German Armed Forces High Command 
and the German Army High Command were convinced of a rapid 
victory over the Soviet Union. At the height of the fall and winter 
offensives against the Red Army, numerous officers at platoon and 
company level were released to continue their studies in Germany! 


Major Georg Wenzelburger 


Born: 22 December 1910 in Uhingen (Württemberg ) 
Died: 18 January 2000 in Grafenberg (Württemberg ) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 1 January 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 20 April 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 18 February 1945 
Knight’s Cross: 26 December 1944 
78 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
Entry in the German Army Honor Roll 
Army Recognition Certificate 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Black 


Only Wounded Once in 78 Days of Close Combat! 


Georg Wenzelburger was born the son of a mechanic on 22 December 
1910. In his youth, he learned the trade of glass polishing but entered the 
Reichswehr in 1930. After nine years of service, he rose to the rank of 
Feldwebel, while serving with Infanterie-Regiment 13 in Ulm. Shortly 
before the war started, he got married. 


In 1940, he was a platoon leader in the 5. /nfanterie-Division during the 
Campaign in France. As a Feldwebel, he fought successfully at Sedan, along 
the Marne, in the area around Paris and at Auxerre. He received the Iron 
Cross, Second Class for his achievements. Also belonging to his division 


were the future war heroes and Swords recipients, Horst Niemack,!42 and 


Max Sachsenheimer. 143 The division commander at the time was the future 
Oakleaves recipient, Generalmajor Karl Almendinger. 


Leutnant Georg Wenzelburger in 1943 with the German Cross in Gold. 


Based on his achievements, Georg Wenzelburger was promoted to 
Oberfeldwebel. He distinguished himself in the Soviet Union in 1941, and 
after demonstrating bravery at Bialystok, Minsk and along the Njemen, he 
received the Iron Cross, First Class and the Infantry Assault Badge in Silver. 
Following the fighting in the winter, he received a battlefield commission as 
a reserve Leutnant. 


It was through such battlefield commissions that the German Army High 
Command attempted to compensate for the high loss rates suffered among the 
officer corps and to allow for the establishment of new divisions. With few 
exceptions, the majority of the officers so commissioned served on all fronts 
of the war in an exceptional manner. 
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Wenzelburger was made the acting commander of the 9. (MG)/Infanterie- 
Regiment 56 and led his soldiers in the hard fighting for Cholm, the relief of 
the Demjansk Pocket and operations in positions outside of Staraja-Rusa. He 
was already experienced in close-combat fighting when he participated in the 
elimination of an encircled Soviet battalion at Ssawkino in January 1943, 
which resulted in his 16th day of close combat. As a reserve Oberleutnant, 
he was occasionally entrusted with the acting command of the //./Infanterie- 
Regiment 56 in the early part of 1943 during the fighting at Lake Ladoga. He 
also proved himself at Witebsk and was awarded the German Cross in Gold 
in March 1943. 


Oberfeldwebel Wenzelburger before the war. 


Defensive fighting at Godilwo from 16-18 February resulted in an 
additional three days of close combat. Always in the front line with his 
forces, the brave officer led patrols, conducted immediate counterattacks and 
defended his assigned positions with extreme toughness. Two years later, in 
1945, Wenzelburger even ordered artillery fire on his own formation when 
he was a battalion commander and a Soviet rifle regiment had overrun his 
positions. Pulling his soldiers back into the remaining bunker, the artillery 
fire was able to turn the tide, forcing the Soviets to pull back. 


The decisiveness and self-confident leadership in his handling of the 
heavy and light machine-gun sections often brought about decisive feats-of- 
arms. Rapid immediate counterattacks, patrolling, fighting in wooded terrain 
—the man from Wiirttemberg did not shy away from any operations. 


Wenzelburger with his squad. 


Observing French positions during the Sitzkrieg in 1940. 

In August 1943, he was temporarily assigned as the leader of a 
Kampfgruppe in support of Jager-Regiment 38 of the A Infanterie-Division 
at Lake Ilmen. In the early part of 1944 he returned to his old company. 
Among other things, when his soldiers helped form a successful bridgehead 
at Gluchy during the relief attack on the Kowel Pocket, he was entered in the 
Army’s Honor Roll and received a Recognition Certificate from the 
Commander-in-Chief ofthe Army! By that point, Wenzelburger had also been 
awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Silver. In 1941, the veteran had 
participated in eight days of close combat. In 1942, it was seven, and, in 
1943, it was 12. It should be noted that except for a few scratches, he had 
never been wounded in all of that! 


Leutnant Wenzelburger strikes a serious pose. 


Wenzelburger and his wife in 1943. 


Wenzelburger and his wife again in 1998. 


As a reserve Hauptmann in August 1944, he was transferred to the 
II./Grenadier-Regiment 1093 of the 547. Volks-Grenadier-Division, where 
he served as the acting battalion commander. He fought in East Prussia under 
the command of Knight’s Cross recipient, Oberstleutnant Emil Rentschler, 
who later also received the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. (See section on 
Rentschler.) Wenzelburger was seriously wounded for the first time but, 
despite that, he only allowed himself to be treated for a short period. 


By November 1944, Wenzelburger had survived his 50th day of close 
combat. By the time he was awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Gold, 
however, he had participated in an unbelievable 70 days of close combat! 
The trench fighting at Kilgis, Kreuzberg and Zinten was especially hard and 
caused a high number of casualties. Zinten was the place where he ordered 
the artillery to fire on his own position. Zinten was the scene of eight close- 
combat days within a span of nine! 


He was also embroiled in the hardest of infantry and armor fights at places 
like the Schonheide, Zellmühle, Wartenstein and Warnen. On 26 December 
1944, he received the Knight’s Cross after he and his battalion held positions 
near Wirballen. He had no support from his regiment and was facing superior 
enemy forces at the time. In addition, his battalion had been partially cut off. 
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A true rarity! A complete listing of all credited close-combat days, 78 in all. 


The continued German weakness in mustering firepower, the lack of 
ammunition and the numerical inferiority of the German forces all played a 
part in allowing the Soviets to advance ever further. On 26 March 1945, 
Wenzelburger, who had been promoted to a reserve Major in the meantime, 
had his 78th day of close combat registered in his pay book. This turned out 
to be the second highest number of close-combat days recorded in the entire 
German armed forces! 


Pulled from the front in April 1945 as a result of his award, Wenzelburger 
was captured by US forces in a hospital, where he had received a follow-up 


operation. He was released from captivity in July 1945. After the war, he 
experienced frequent unpleasantness with officials and individuals because 
of his high awards but was able to establish himself in industry, despite it all. 
He died on 18 January 2000 at the age of 90 and after having been married 
61 years. 
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When a shameless thief used the cover of being an expert in military 
awards to get access to Wenzelburger’s decorations and used an inattentive 
moment of the widow to switch them with cheap copies, a young friend of the 
family took heart and located the thief with a great deal of difficulty. He was 
able to return the stolen awards to the widow. 
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Award certificate for the Wound Badge in Black. 


Author’s Note: I am indebted to the widow of Major Wenzelburger for her 
assistance. 


a 
Major Wenzelburger after receiving the Knight’s Cross in April 1945. 


Wenzelburger and his wife pose for the camera when he enjoyed home leave upon receipt of the 
Knight’s Cross. 


142 Horst Niemack, born in 1909, became a professional soldier in 1927. In 
1940, he received the Knight’s Cross while serving as a Rittmeister ina 
horse-mounted reconnaissance battalion. This was followed by 
successful operations, where he became the lowest-ranking soldier up 
to that point to receive the Oakleaves (Number 30) in August 1941. His 
career rocketed after that and, in 1943, he served as the commander of 
Panzer-Füsilier-Regiment “Grofdeutschland”’. He was wounded 
several times. On 4 June 1944, he became the 69th member of the 
German armed forces to receive the Swords to the Knight’s Cross. He 
was badly wounded in the arm once again, and almost had to have it 
amputated. In 1945, he served as the commander of the famous Panzer- 


Lehr-Division on the Western Front. At the time, he was a 
Generalmajor. In April 1945, he was wounded for the last time. After 
the war, he was an internationally recognized judge for horse-riding 
events in the Olympics. He also served as the President of the Knight’s 
Cross Association. He died in 1992. 


143 Max Sachsenheimer, a professional soldier starting in 1928, was an 
Oberleutnant and company commander in /nfanterie-Regiment 75 in 
1939. His career took off in the Soviet Union. In 1942, he received the 
Knight’s Cross while serving as a Hauptmann and acting battalion 
commander. In 1943, he was on the staff of the 5. Jager-Division. In 
1944, he was the regimental commander of Jäger-Regiment 75 of the 
division. For his successes at Kowel, he became the 472nd recipient of 
the Oakleaves. In September 1944, he was given acting command of the 
17. Infanterie-Division. At the age of 35, he became a Generalmajor. 
After the fighting in Poland and around Berlin, he received the Swords 
to the Knight’s Cross in February 1945. He died in 1973. 


SS-Sturmbannfihrer Heinz Werner 


Born: 2 December 1917 in Berlin (Friedenau section) 
Died: 9 August 1978 in Essen (Nordrhein- Westphalia) 


Kirk 


Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Summer of 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 9 November 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: April 1945 
Knight’s Cross: 23 August 1944 


Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross (864): 6 May 1945 144 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
Tank Assault Badge in Bronze 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Gold 


96 Hours of Defensive Fighting 


“Peichl’s company has requested artillery on its own positions, 
Hauptsturmführer!” 


Heinz Werner hesitated for a second: “Damn. ..but Pech) knows what he’s 
doing.” 

The mortars then took the German bunkers in Peichl’s sector under fire. A 
few minutes later, the forward observer reported that the American Shermans 
had pulled back. SS-Hauptsturmftihrer Werner placed himself in charge of 
the patrol that went forward to the debris-covered bunker where Peichl and 
his soldiers had held out. With a smile, the seasoned veteran with the 


Knight’s Cross and the Close Combat Clasp in Gold greeted his acting 
battalion commander. (See section on Peichl.) 
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Born the son of a well-to-do factory owner in Berlin, Heinz Werner joined 
the SS-Verfugungstruppe in 1937 and received his military training in SS- 
Standarte “Germania”. A few months after the war started, Werner was a 
platoon leader and SS-Untersturmftihrer in the 6./SS-Standarte “Der 
Führer”. During the fighting on the Grebbe Line and at Issel in Holland, the 
young officer earned the Iron Cross, Second Class. A short while later, 
during the offensive actions across the old battlefields of Flanders, he also 
earned the Infantry Assault Badge in Silver. In June 1940, he was wounded 
for the first time while engaged in a firefight with French forces at a 
crossroads. Werner soon returned to his unit and then participated in the 
Campaign in the Balkans in April 1941. 


SS-Hauptsturmftihrer Heinz Werner prior to the award of the Knight’s Cross. In these images, he 
wears an Army officer overseas cap with the retention of the original Army eagle but the addition of 
an SS skull. 


As a Knight’s Cross recipient. In this photograph, he wears a standard SS officer overseas cap. 


Werner’s regiment was part of SS-Division “Reich”, commanded by the 
future Swords recipient, SS-Gruppenführer Paul “Papa” Hausser. During the 
Campaign in the Balkans, the division took the Yugoslavian capitol without 
firing a shot! 


Werner was promoted to SS-Obersturmftihrer on 21 June 1941 and started 
the war against the Soviet Union with that rank. He successfully led his 
platoon at Smolensk, Borrisowo, Rshew and the gigantic pocket battle at 
Wjasma. In the course of the latter fighting, which was not far removed from 


Moscow, entire Soviet field armies were once again surrounded and wiped 
out. 


During the decisive fighting for Moscow, the weather, the exertions of the 
previous months and the fanatical determination of the Red Army all forced 
the German forces to their knees, and SS-Division “Reich” was forced to 
withdraw. Since August of that year, SS-Obersturmftihrer Werner was the 
acting commander of the 73. ([G)/SS-Infanterie-Regiment “Der Führer” and 
had to prove himself in operations against armored vehicles and antitank-gun 
belts. He then transferred to the acting command of the /0./SS-/nfanterie- 
Regiment “Der Führer”, where he was awarded the Iron Cross, First Class 
for his successful assault on Prilucki. At the start of the winter fighting, the 
acting company commander was wounded in the throat and spent months in 
the hospital. 


When Werner’s elite regiment, commanded by Knight’s Cross recipient 
Otto Kumm, became involved in suicidal fighting at Rshew and was 
practically wiped out, it was almost impossible to keep Werner in his 
hospital bed. In February 1942, when the regiment was ordered to be 
reconstituted in Germany, the SS-Obersturmftihrer slipped away from the 
hospital and reported to his regimental commander. Werner assumed acting 
command of the new /0./SS-Infanterie-Regiment “Der Führer” and became 
a valuable stalwart within the weakened officer corps of the regiment. 


With Oakleaves recipient Otto Weidinger in Vienna in April 1945. Werner (in soft cap) wears a 
Luftwaffe flight jacket. 
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The regiment proved itself in the early part of 1943 during the bitter 
fighting to retake Kharkov, whereby Werner’s company participated in 
numerous assaults and days of close combat at Ikanowka, Sachorowka, 
Dochotscaje, Borki, Mariewka and Rastory. He was wounded once again, 
this time as the result of artillery shrapnel, but he remained with his 


forces.145 As a result of the fighting, Werner received the Close Combat 
Clasp in Bronze and the German Cross in Gold and was promoted to SS- 
Hauptsturmführer on 20 April 1943. 


During the summer offensive of 1943 against the Kursk Salient, Werner’s 
regiment fought side-by-side with the division’s tank regiment, as well as SS- 
Panzer-Grenadier-Division “Leibstandarte SS Adolf Hitler” and SS- 
Panzer-Grenadier-Division “Totenkopf”, in the southern part of the 
battlefield. There, the mechanized infantry suffered heavy casualties in 


terrible fighting against enemy tank brigades and antitank-gun belts. Werner 
was wounded, but he again stayed with his men and did not allow himself to 
be treated until after the fighting was over. 


In the course of the fighting withdrawal in the center sector of the Eastern 
Front, Werner fought in his 30th day of close combat, and he was awarded 
the Close Combat Clasp in Silver on 9 November 1943. Adi Peichl, a 
platoon leader in Werner’s company, who later became Werner’s best acting 
company commander, had already received the Close Combat Clasp in Gold 
by that point, thus becoming one of the best-known soldiers of the regiment. 


During the fighting in the hot spots and during the withdrawal in 
Generaloberst Hube’s “wandering pocket’ at Kamenez—Podolsk, Heinz 
Werner did not spare himself. He overcame a sixth wounding and collected 
additional close-combat days as part of the divisional Kampfgruppe. After 
the successful breakout of the /. Panzer-Armee from its encirclement, 
Kampfgruppe “Das Reich” was sent to France to rejoin the main body of the 
division, which had been sent there to initiate reconstitution. The division 
did not have too much time to rebuild, however. On 6 June 1944, the Allies 
landed in Normandy. 


Serving as the commander of the I/II. (gep.)/SS-Panzer-Grenadier- 
Regiment “Der Führer”, Werner and his men were often employed along the 
flanks of Otto Weidinger’s regiment. When called upon to support the hard- 
pressed 243. Infanterie-Division, the man from Berlin showed his abilities 
and experience. Attacked by strong US forces at La Haye de Puits, Werner’s 
battle-hardened East Front veterans held their positions for four days! In all, 
some 16 attacks were turned back—sometimes in close combat. The men 
were exposed to continuous artillery fire, might engagements and enemy 
patrolling activities. The SS soldiers also conducted nine immediate 
counterattacks. Small combat patrols equipped with the Panzerfaust antitank 
rocket and light machine guns helped bring some relief to the threatened main 
lines and created some stability. For his part, SS-Hauptsturmfthrer Werner 
received several close-combat days at La Haye de Puits. He led immediate 
counterattacks and helped turn back some infantry attacks at the last second. 
For these action at the small French town, he received the Knight’s Cross on 
23 August 1944. 


Together with other elements of the division, Werner’s battalion was 
caught in the Falaise Pocket. His battalion was chosen to be the main-effort 
for the attack to break out of the pocket. Without having any heavy weapons 
at his disposal, Werner and his men created a lane to the east while fighting 
the Polish Ist Armoured Division. In the process, 24 enemy armored 
vehicles were knocked out. Through these gaps and others in the Allied 
encirclement, entire divisions, as well as division and corps headquarters, 
were able to escape. General der Panzertruppen von Eberbach’s 5. Panzer- 
Armee and SS-Obergruppenführer Hausser’s 7. Armee paid the price, 
however, in losing practically all oftheir vehicles and heavy weapons. 


In September 1944, Werner was ordered to defensive positions along the 
so-called Siegfried Line, where American forces were attempting to break 
through. It was there in a desperate situation that “Adi” Peichl called 
artillery on his own position in his encircled bunker, as described at the 
beginning of the section. Werner recommended the combat-seasoned Austrian 
a short while latter for a battlefield commission. Werner himself reached the 
rank of SS-Sturmbannführer in November. 
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In 1945, the battalion commander and Knight’s Cross recipient fought as 
part of Kampfgruppe Weidinger in the Ardennes, outside of Budapest, in the 
pocket battle at Stuhlweißenburg and at Vienna. Despite the hopeless 
situation at the front, he was committed to the area around Prague in April, 
where his SS companies covered the retreat of the last defenders and the 
columns of refugees fleeing the city. During these final, difficult weeks, he 
was wounded for the 8th time. In addition, after reaching 50 days of close 
combat, he was presented with the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. 


A short while later, just before the end of the war, Werner was informed 
by the Commander-in-Chief of the 6. SS-Panzer-Armee, SS- 
Oberstgruppenführer “Sepp” Dietrich, that he had been awarded the 
Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross as the 864th member of the German armed 
forces to be so honored. The primary reason for the award was Werner’s 
achievements in the Ardennes, as well as the fighting withdrawal west of 


Budapest. 146 


He went into US captivity a short while later in the vicinity of Pilsen. He 
was handed over to the French, where he, along with a number of other 
officers of the 2. SS-Panzer-Division “Das Reich”, were accused of various 
war crimes. He was held without habeas corpus until 1951 and deprived of 
his status as a prisoner-of-war. The revenge-thirsty French were unable to 
prove that the highly decorated officer had committed any crimes and 


eventually had to release him. 147 


Heinz Werner died at the age of 61 in Essen on 9 August 1978. 


a e "Aw Ze £ 
Engineers prepare a mine obstacle along a withdrawal route. The devilish devices would wait for the 
advancing Soviets just under the snow cover. 


144 Editor’s Note: The award of the Oakleaves is contested by Scherzer. 


145 Editor’s Note: According to Yerger, German Cross in Gold, Volume 2, 
Werner actually left the company for a while, but remained in the rear 
area, where he recovered and assisted in training noncommissioned 
officers in a field NCO academy (through April 1943). 


146 Editor’s Note: Scherzer maintains that Dietrich was not authorized to 
approve any recommendation for any level of the Knight’s Cross. 


147 There have always been stories of former members of the Waffen-SS 
being forcibly recruited into the French Foreign Legion. These 
impressments, as well as actual voluntary enlistments—regardless of 
the reason—led to the fact that the Legion consisted of up to 60% 
Germans in the 1950’s. 


Oberfeldwebel Friedrich Wimmer 


Born: 27 December 1912 in Hilden (Nordrhein- Westphalia) 
Died: 5 July 1986 in Solingen (Nordrhein- Westphalia) 


Kick 


Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 7 October 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 31 March 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 9 September 1944 
Knight’s Cross: 30 September 1944 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
German Cross in Gold 


Wound Badge in Silver 


Fighting in the Woods at Possjolok 4 


The surviving after-action reports that concern the difficult operations of 
Oberfeldwebel Friedrich Wimmer in the woods, marshes and lowlands of the 
Wolchow and the Newa tell an impressive story. Covering the entire 
spectrum of close combat, patrolling and ambushes, they do a terrific job of 
characterizing the value and the nature of the Close Combat Clasp. 
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Born the son of a factory worker three days after Christmas 1912 in Hilden 
(Nordrhein- Westphalia), Friedrich Wimmer grew up not far from his father’s 
workplace. He learned how to be a metal worker by trade. Since he was not 
married, he was called up for active duty in August 1939. He served during 
the Campaign in the West in /nfanterie-Regiment 412 of the newly formed 
227. Infanterie-Division and participated in the occupation of Holland. 


Among other operations, the infantry regiment from Wimmer’s home region 
assaulted the fortifications at Pannerden and broke through the Dutch Grebbe 
Line. It then was held back as a strategic reserve during the remainder of the 
French Campaign. 


Wimmer experienced the offensive operations in the northern sector of the 
Eastern Front in 1941 as an Obergefreiter and the leader of a machine-gun 
squad in the 8./Infanterie-Regiment 412. In that year, he had fought up to the 
gates of Leningrad. In 1942, he participated in the positional warfare along 
the Wolchow, at Schlüsselburg and south of Lake Ilmen. In the witch’s 
cauldron of the northern sector, dozens of divisions on both sides fought for 
two years in bloody trench warfare. The Red Army broke through again and 
again and advanced its forces ever closer to the encircled Leningrad. In the 
summertime, there was murderous heat in the positions, the bunkers, the 
woods and the marshes. Untold numbers of flies, mosquitoes and insects fell 
upon the soldiers. During the winter, Lake Ilmen froze over most of the time 
and was immediately incorporated into the front lines. It was so cold that the 
lubricants for the weapons congealed to an almost solid mass, the water 
froze in the canteens and, in the colorful language of the soldier, a stream of 
piss froze in the air. The spring was a time of soupy mud and almost 
drowning in it. In addition, there were continuous waves of malaria and other 
insidious diseases. The heavy fighting was just a part of the overall burden. 


Lé . 
Oberfeldwebel Friedrich Wimmer in a formal sitting after the presentation of the Knight’s Cross. It is 
presumed he is also wearing the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. 


By September 1942, Wimmer had already received the Iron Cross, Second 
Class. After the numerous offensive and defensive actions, he also had a few 
days of close combat under his belt. He participated in the fighting for the 
hotly contested section of the front that was simply known as “Possjolok 4”. 
It was there that he became the personification of what it means to be an 
individual warrior. 
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Wimmer’s list of 50 close-combat days. 


He survived the fighting there for six months and was repeatedly entrusted 
with leading reconnaissance and combat patrols and demolition parties. In 
the beginning, the former metal worker had to operate against targets that 
were unfamiliar to him in the wooded and marshy terrain. In the course of 
time, however, the area became as familiar to him as the back of his hand. 
Gruppe Wimmer interdicted Soviet patrols, spoiled enemy reconnaissance 
efforts and damaged bunkers. In conjunction with the rest of the company, 
assaults were led against larger Soviet positions. 


ORK 
By the beginning of March 1943, Wimmer had accumulated 22 close- 


combat days and had been awarded the Iron Cross, First Class. During his 
combat patrols, Wimmer and his men had completely destroyed several 


Soviet patrols. Although he stood out for being unsparing of himself, it was 
not until that month that he was wounded on two separate occasions. 


He was promoted to Feldwebel and became a platoon leader in the 
company. None of the company commanders of the 8./Grenadier-Regiment 
412—first Leutnant Thürau, then Oberleutnant Larney and, finally, 
Hauptmann Goedicke—had an easy time of it with him. Wimmer’s soldiers 
also had a hard road to go with the stubborn and hard noncommissioned 
officer. Newcomers to the platoon were told to adjust quickly or get left 
behind. According to him, “the Wolchow allows no mistakes.” Others said 
there was more to it than just “problems” with the platoon leader’s character. 


The 227. Infanterie-Division, which was later commanded by the famous 
Swords recipient, Generalmajor Wengler, had made huge sacrifices in the 
fighting outside of Leningrad. With its stubbornness and esprit de corps, it 
had earned the respect of the Soviet regiments that it faced. 


Although no detailed information is available, it must be assumed that 
Wimmer was either badly wounded or took seriously ill—perhaps with one 
of the swamp diseases—in April 1943, since an eight-month break without a 
single close-combat day would be inexplicable for a soldier of Wimmer’s 
stripe. Whatever the case may have been, Wimmer reported back to the front 
in January 1944, when he noted his 25th close-combat day in his pay book. 
He had been awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze on 7 October 1943, 
with the Close Combat Clasp in Silver following on 31 March 1944, when 
the number of close-combat days rapidly started climbing again. 


When the 227. Infanterie-Division had to pull back from the greater area 
of Leningrad as part of Heeresgruppe Nord and the front moved in the 
direction of the Baltics, the hardboiled and unpleasant warrior of the woods 
wrote a page in the regimental history. The after-action reports tell the story. 
29 March 1944: As part of a combat outpost, Wimmer turned back a Soviet 
reconnaissance patrol with hand grenades. 30 March 1944: Wimmer turned 
back another enemy reconnaissance patrol against the same position. 7 April: 
While combing through some woods, Wimmer encountered a Soviet bunker. 
The occupants were mown down with submachine guns and the bunker was 
blown up with hand grenades. 8-10 April: On all three days, Wimmer’s 
platoon defended a position along a cut in the woods at Sooküla. Wimmer 
excelled in the close-combat fighting and took several prisoners. 24 July: An 


enemy combat patrol penetrated into the German lines. Armed only with hand 
grenades, Wimmer jumped out from behind cover, attacked a small group of 
the enemy with determination and eliminated it. In addition to a captured 
machine gun, he also brought back a wounded prisoner. 


Kick 


The 24th of July was the 40th close-combat day for Wimmer, who had 
risen to Oberfeldwebel in the meantime. His heroism was impressive, and he 
almost seemed scornful of death. When defending a position and his 
submachine gun jammed, Wimmer slammed the weapon into the chest of an 
attacking Soviet, drew his pistol and started to shoot at the four Red Army 
soldiers, who were following! That was close-combat day number 47. 


On 22 August 1944, Wimmer reached his 50th day when he defended an 
outpost with only a few men against a wild enemy attack. Wimmer himself 
took out six of the enemy in the fighting in the positions. Two weeks later, he 
was awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. He was also recommended 
for the Knight’s Cross by the division commander, Generalmajor Wengler, 
for his extraordinary successes in conducting combat patrols along the Düna 
Front, occasionally attached to Latvian SS formations. He received the latter 
award on 30 September 1944. It was not until later, when Wimmer had been 
reassigned to Grenadier-Ersatz-Bataillon 412 in Bonn, that he received the 
German Cross in Gold, which was also due to him as a Close Combat Clasp 
in Gold recipient. 


Wimmer was one of the 29 Knight’s Cross recipients of the division. 


Kirk 


He died in Solingen in Nordrhein- Westphalia on 5 July 1987. 


SS-Obersturmbannführer Günther Wisliceny 


Born: 5 September 1912 in Regulowken (East Prussia) 
Died: 25 August 1985 in Hanover (Lower Saxony) 


Kirk 


Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 1 April 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 31 March 1945 
Knight’s Cross: 30 July 1943 
Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross (687): 26 December 1944 


Swords to the Knight’s Cross (151): 6 May 1945148 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
Mention in the Wehrmacht Daily Report 
Two Individual Tank Destruction Strips 

German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Gold 


The Iron Battalion Commander 


Although Gunther Wisliceny was born on 5 September 1912 as the son of 
a well-to-do estate owner and reserve Major, he opted to become a miner 
after finishing school and worked for three years in a mine pit in Beuthen. In 
1933, three years after the death of his father, he volunteered for the SS- 
Stabswache—the precursor of the Leibstandarte—in Berlin. There, like his 


brother, 149 he received officer training. In 1936, he transferred to SS- 


Standarte “Der Führer”. 150 During the Campaign in the West, SS- 
Obersturmführer Wisliceny, who had since married and become a father, 


was the acting commander of the 8./SS-Infanterie-Regiment “Der Führer”. 
His battalion commander at the time was Fritz von Scholz, who later became 
a highly decorated division commander. 
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SS-Obersturmftihrer Günther Wisliceny with the Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross and the Close 
Combat Clasp in Silver. 


Wisliceny presents awards to deserving soldiers. 


A meeting with his regimental commander, Heinz Harmel. 


Giinther Wisliceny started the War in the East in the same regiment, which 
was part of SS-Division “Reich” under SS-Gruppenführer Hausser. He 
fought with his men at Bialystok and Minsk and participated in the great 
pocket battle at Smolensk. This was followed by fighting in the Jelnja Salient 
and then the difficult winter fighting outside of Moscow. The previous July 
he had received the Iron Cross, Second Class, which was followed by the 
Iron Cross, First Class on 1 November. 


He had been wounded for the first time on 7 August. This was followed by 
another wound in December. This time, the wound was more severe and hit 


him in the upper thigh. 


Wisliceny at the front lines. He has modified his camouflage smock to sport a zipper along the front. 
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Wisliceny (third from the left) with officer comrades in a lighthearted moment. 


Following his recovery in a hospital, Wisliceny was designated as the 
acting commander of the /11./SS-Infanterie-Regiment (mot.) “Deutschland” 


on 20 April 1942.151 The SS-Hauptsturmftihrer led from the front in all of 
the operations of his battalion and saw fighting in the Rshew Salient, along 
the Don and Donez Rivers and at Poltawa. He proved to be an aggressive 
and brave officer. By then, he had accumulated the necessary amount of 
close-combat days and had been awarded the Close Combat Clasp in 
Bronze. 


He then saw action in the difficult fighting around Kharkov and Kiev; in 
the early part of 1943, the division held positions at Pawlograd and 
Jeremejewka. In the latter fighting, Wisliceny received the German Cross in 
Gold for his bravery and leadership. After difficult fighting withdrawals, the 
division was positioned with the other division of the JI SS-Panzer-Korps 
for Operation “Zitadelle”. 


Leading from the front, the stocky East Prussian and his men helped form 
the main effort for the division in the offensive efforts near Belgorod. In 
general, the German offensive soon collapsed in the face of the deeply 
echeloned Soviet defenses, but several elite formations, such as Wisliceny’s 
III./SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment “Deutschland”, were able to advance 
deeply into the Soviet positions in bitter close combat and trench fighting, 
where they attempted to get the stalled offensive rolling again. After several 
bloody days of fighting, Wisliceny and his men were the only battalion in the 
entire division to force a breakthrough, but the gap in the enemy lines could 
not be expanded. On 12 July 1943, SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Division “Das 
Reich” was embroiled in the major armored engagement at Prochorowka. It 
was during this fighting that Wisliceny earned his first Individual Tank 
Destruction Strip. 


Kick 


When the offensive was eventually called off and the forces of the JI SS- 
Panzer-Korps were pulled back—primarily due to Hitler’s concerns about 
the Allied landings in Italy—Wisliceny’s battalion was almost cut off, but it 
was able to successfully disengage from the enemy. Wisliceny, who had been 
promoted to SS-Sturmbannftihrer on 20 April 1943, was presented the 
Knight’s Cross on 30 July for his achievements during the aborted offensive. 
In addition, he received a by-name mention in the Wehrmacht Daily Report. 


Wisliceny’s superiors described him again and again in their evaluation 
reports as “very energetic; demonstrates own initiative; and thoroughly 
brave”. Further, the men assigned to his command were “always motivated 
by his personal example and driven to the highest achievements.” 


Because the division had suffered heavy casualties in this offensive and 
the subsequent defensive fighting against the Soviet counteroffensive, non- 
essential elements were withdrawn from the line in the winter and dispatched 
to southern France to be reconstituted and reorganized as the 2. SS-Panzer- 
Division “Das Reich”. Wisliceny went with them because of the need for a 
long overdue meniscus operation and recovery from his last serious wound. 


After having returned to the front, 192 the SS-Sturmbannführer assumed 
command of SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment “Deutschland” from 


Oakleaves recipient Heinz Harmel at the end of March 1944. Shortly 
thereafter, the 31-year-old officer was promoted to SS-Obersturmbannftihrer 
ahead of his peers. SS-Kampfgruppe “Das Reich” became part of the 
“wandering pocket” of Kamenez—Podolsk, but it was able to fight its way 
back to German lines together with most of the rest of the /. Panzer-Armee, 
albeit under highly dramatic conditions. 


The remaining combat elements of the division were then transferred to 
France to complete the reconstitution and reorganization that had already 
been started. 


In June 1944, when the US-British steamroller got a foothold in Normandy 
and made life difficult for Generalfeldmarschall Rommel’s Heeresgruppe 
B, the completely reconstituted division, under SS-Brigadeführer 
Lammerding, was dispatched to the new front. 


Leading a powerful Kampfgruppe in the sector of the Panzer-Lehr- 
Division during the bitter fighting in the vicinity of St. Lo, Wisliceny and his 
men were able to prevent an American breakthrough north of the city. 
Between 9 and 19 July, Kampfgruppe Wisliceny reported a total of 53 armor 
and 11 infantry attacks of the enemy, in the process of which the most- 
forward positions had to be evacuated 30 times! The US forces were forced 
back every time in immediate counterattacks, however. As a result, the 
important crossroads at La Platriere could be held. 


After this round of fighting, SS-Obersturmftihrer Heinz Macher, one of 
Wisliceny’s company commander, received the Oakleaves to the Knight’s 
Cross (No. 554). Macher had already received the Close Combat Clasp in 
Gold. By then Wisliceny had received the Close Combat Clasp in Silver (1 
April 1944), as well as a second Individual Tank Destruction Badge. 


In August, elements of the division were employed in the area of the 
Falaise Pocket. After some 50,000 men of the seven encircled corps had 
been able to break out—although they had to leave behind all of their heavy 
equipment, as well as most of their vehicles—British tanks cut the only 
available escape route (to the west) on 20 August. A few days later, a few 
more columns were able to make it out of the pocket when a final lane was 
created, but then the pocket was closed for good. 


Together with Rudolf Sanding, who was a Knight’s Cross recipient in 1943 as part of SS-Panzer- 
Grenadier-Division “Leibstandarte SS Adolf Hitler”. 


Gunther Wisliceny decades after the end of the war at a formal affair of the Knight’s Cross 
association. 


For his achievements on the Invasion Front, SS-Obersturmbannführer 
Wisliceny was later awarded the Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross as the 


687th member of the German armed forces to be so honored (26 December 
1944). Among other things, the hard-boiled officer had successfully covered 
the retreat of an entire corps across the Seine. In the process, Wisliceny 
collected two more days of close combat in the struggle that lasted 48 hours. 
In addition, he was wounded once more. 


After a fighting retreat and abortive counterattacks—among them, at 
Mortain, Rouen, the Seine Bridgehead and the Meuse bridgehead—the 
division was allocated to Bittrich’s ZI. SS-Panzer-Korps and ordered into 
assembly areas in December 1944 for the upcoming Ardennes Offensive. 
This time, the battle-hardened veterans of the Waffen-SS stormed the US 
positions in eastern Belgium. After initial successes, including the 
elimination of an enemy brigade at St. Vith, the final offensive attempt in the 
west also failed in the face of Allied superiority. In the early part of 1945, 
the division was moved back to the Eastern Front. 


During the final, intensive fighting in Hungary and Austria—at places like 
Stuhlweißenburg, Lake Valence, Lake Balaton and Vienna—only local 
successes were achieved. Wisliceny continued to fight at the head of his 
troops in the defensive engagements and received the Close Combat Clasp in 
Gold on 31 March 1945 after participating in a total of 50 close-combat 
days. 


Two days before the capitulation, the regimental commander, who had just 
been wounded for the fifth time, was awarded the 151st Swords to the 
Knight’s Cross for his defensive achievements in Hungary and the 


circumspect leadership of his men. 153 


During these final days, the badly weakened SS-Panzer-Grenadier- 
Regiment “Deutschland” was attached to the 9. SS-Panzer-Division 
“Hohenstaufen”, where Wisliceny encountered his old friend Silvester 
Stadler, who was a SS-Brigadeftihrer at that point. Based on the hopeless 
situation, both of them made the risky decision to establish contact with the 
advancing US forces. As the result of personal negotiations, they received 
assurances that the western Allies would take the Waffen-SS soldiers into 
their captivity, thus sparing the SS men the revenge of the Red Army. 


OK KK 


After two years in US captivity, Wisliceny was turned over to the French, 
where he was found guilty of “voluntary membership in the Waffen-SS” and 
held by them until 1951. 


OK KK 


Wisliceny died in Hanover on 25 August 1985, where the father of two 
had established himself after being released by the French. He was the 
manager of the sales department of a trade firm. Wisliceny led the Hanover 
section of the Knight’s Cross association for many years. 


148 Editor’s Note: The award of the Swords is contested by Scherzer. 


149 Dietrich Wisliceny was not a tribute to his highly decorated brother. In 
1940, he was a SS-Hauptsturmftihrer and officer in the SS security 
service. During the war, among other duty postings, he served on the 
staff of the feared SS-Obersturmftihrer Adolf Eichmann. In 1944, he 
was employed in the pogrom of Jews in Hungary. In 1947, he had 
charges pressed against him for war crimes, and he was executed in 
Bratislava in 1948. 


150 Editor’s Note: other sources place the chronology a bit differently. 
Yerger, German Cross in Gold, Volume 2, states that Wisliceny did not 
transfer to the SS-Standarte “Der Führer” until June 1938, where he 
was a platoon leader. During the Campaign in Poland, he was the 
adjutant of the //./SS-Standarte “Der Führer”. He was then transferred 
to various Totenkopf formations , where he performed security duties in 
Poland and then Holland. Wisliceny, promoted to SS-Hauptsturmführer 
on 20 April 1940, was placed in command of the 8./11. Totenkopf- 
Standare, which was reassigned to SS-Division “Reich” in December 
1940 and redesignated as SS-Infanterie-Regiment 11. 


151 Editor’s Note: According to Yerger, Wisliceny also served for a short 
time as the commander of the 8./SS-Infanterie-Regiment “Der Führer” 
after his convalescence. 


152 Editor’s Note: Yerger lists the hospitalization and recovery from 
September 1943 until 3 March 1944. He also states that Wisliceny’s 


assumption of battalion command was on 9 March 1944. Finally, he was 
promoted to SS-Obersturmbannführer on 20 April 1944. 


153 Editor’s Note: Scherzer contests this award since it was ostensibly 
approved by the Commander-in-Chief of the 6. SS-Panzer-Armee, SS- 
Oberstgruppenführer “Sepp” Dietrich, who did not have approval 
authority for any level of the Knight’s Cross. 


Hauptmann der Reserve Werner Wolf 


Born: 27 October 1915 in Satzung (Saxony) 
Died: 25 July 2002 in Friedmannsdorf (Thuringia) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 8 March 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 1 July 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 7 May 1945 

Knight’s Cross: 18 February 1945 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
Wound Badge in Gold 


22 Close-Combat Days in 2 Months 


Werner Wolf was born the son of a master carpenter in Saxony on 27 
October 1915. In 1935, he volunteered for service and was assigned to 
Infanterie-Regiment 31. Two years later, he participated in the occupation of 
the Sudetenland as an Unteroffizier. 


He was released to the reserves in 1938, but was recalled to active duty 
just before the war started. Wolf became a squad leader in the //./Infanterie- 
Regiment 475, which was one of the three infantry regiments of the newly 
formed 755. Infanterie-Division. 


During the Campaign in the West, he was an officer candidate and 
received the Iron Cross, Second Class for bravery in the face of the enemy 
(occupation of a bridge across the Schelde). After the requisite courses, he 
was commissioned as a reserve Leutnant in December 1940. When he was 
reassigned to Infanterie-Regiment 445 of the 134. Infanterie-Division, he 
was designated as a mortar platoon leader. 


When the Campaign in the East started in June 1941, Wolf was already the 
adjutant of the /./Infanterie-Regiment 445. The division was attached to the 
XXXIII. Armee-Korps of the 4. Armee. It broke through the Soviet frontier 
positions and participated in the fighting at Nowy and Dwor, in the pocket 
battle at Minsk and the drive to Moscow. 


When elements of the division were encircled by strong Soviet forces in 
the difficult winter fighting, the soldiers fought bitterly and finally broke 
through the Soviets to the west on their own. Although Wolf was wounded in 
the left knee by artillery fire during this hard fighting, he remained with the 
battalion, thus potentially saving him from being taken prisoner. 


Hauptmann Werner Wolf prior to the award of the Knight’s Cross. 


As a noncommissioned officer at the start of the war. 


Once he had recovered and was made acting commander of a company, 
Wolf spent his first Christmas in the Soviet Union at temperatures of -45 
degrees (-49 degrees Fahrenheit), in driving snow storms, with a lack of 
winter clothing and the weapons usually made inoperable due to the 
unbelievable temperatures! When Soviet combat patrols attacked the 
regiment’s outposts on 27 December, Leutnant Wolf coordinated the defense. 
Armed with hand grenades, bayonets and entrenching tools, the Germans 
turned back the attackers. Wolf was wounded once again during the 
engagement. Only a few days previously, he had been awarded the Iron 
Cross, First Class. He was taken to a clearing station with a bullet wound in 
the arm. (Despite the bitter cold, the Soviet carbines continued to function as 


the result of a special lubricant developed for winter use.) The regimental 
surgeon diagnosed a severe inflammation of the nasal cavity as well. He was 
evacuated by air to a hospital in Prague, where he had until February 1942 to 
recover. 


He returned to the Soviet Union and his division in March. In the 
meantime, his division had taken heavy casualties but had been able to 
generally hold on to its positions. 
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Wolf was named as a liaison officer for the /./Infanterie-Regiment 445 
and, a few days after his return, was again wounded. Hit in the right leg from 
bomb shrapnel while making the rounds with reports, Wolf again saw a 
hospital from the inside. By then, he had risen to reserve Oberleutnant. He 
was also transferred to the division’s combat school, where he was the 
senior officer responsible for training new arrivals in combat skills needed 
for the front. In addition, he repeatedly took his charges on combat patrols 
again and again. Wolf ’s specialty turned out to be taking prisoners for 
intelligence gathering. On several occasions, his patrols captured forward 
outposts. In addition, they silenced artillery observation posts and smoked 
out bunkers. 


By October 1942, he was married and also the commander of the 
division’s combat training academy. When the award of the Close Combat 
Clasp was created, Wolf was retroactively awarded 15 days and presented 
the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze on 8 March 1943. 


He was involved in additional difficult operations before he was hit again 
in the summer of 1943. While engaged in close combat, he was shot in the 
chest by a Soviet grenadier from only three meters away. Wolf was able to 
toss away a live hand grenade he had just armed in the nick of time. He was 
taken to the rear by two of his senior noncommissioned officers, where he 
was further evacuated. Wolf spent the time needed to recover from this 
wound at the military hospital in Breslau. He received the Wound Badge in 
Silver and was designated the regimental adjutant when he returned to the 
division in January 1944. 


Hauptmann Wolf after receipt of the Knight’s Cross. 


He was promoted to reserve Hauptmann shortly thereafter and designated 
as the acting commander of the //./Grenadier-Regiment 446. Just when the 
badly battered 734. Infanterie-Division had recovered from the losses 
suffered during the withdrawals, it was directly hit by the Soviet summer 
offensive of 1944, which forced all of Heeresgruppe Mitte into retreat and 
eliminated a portion of it! Wolf reached 30 days of close combat after 
desperate fighting in the Minsk, Wischa, Oserane and Ossoweck areas and 
was awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Silver on 28 September 1944. 


Repeatedly, Wolf and his men were able to make their west just in the nick of 
time. 


At one point, Wolf and a group of 29 soldiers were caught behind enemy 
lines and had to make their way back “quietly” for more than two weeks to 
the main body of the German forces, which was also withdrawing at the same 
time. Wolf made it back without losing a single man. For months afterwards, 
small Kampfgruppen or small groups of two or three soldiers continued to 
reach the German front in Poland after a variety of adventures. 


In August, Hauptmann Wolf successfully recommended one of his platoon 
leaders, Feldwebel Erich Jentzsch, for the Knight’s Cross. 


What remained of Wolf ’s battered battalion was consolidated with 
Grenadier-Regiment 11 of the 14. Infanterie-Division. Wolf was given 
command of the //./Grenadier-Regiment 11 for a short while. He was then 
issued orders to take command of MG-Bataillon 420, which proved to be the 
hardest time he would have at the front. 
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Award certificates for the Wound Badge in Gold and the Iron Cross, First Class. 
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This separate formation was constantly committed to hot spots of the front. 
Between January and February 1945, during the fighting in East Prussia, no 
less than 22 close-combat days were added to Wolf ’s pay book. On 5 
February 1945, the Hauptmann completed his 50th day of close combat 
during the defensive fighting at Langewiese, for which he received the Close 
Combat Clasp in Gold. Before the war ended, he had an additional four days. 


When asked about his numerous hand-to-hand encounters decades after the 
war ended, Wolf said the following : 


As I recall, the trench fighting in East Prussia in 1944 was especially hard 
and hardly predictable. In the trenches, you could no longer recognize who 
was a German and who was a Russian. One time, I suddenly came face- 
to-face with a soldier in trench fighting. We did not identify one another 
until we saw each other’s submachine guns. Neither one of us fired. The 
primary thing back then was survival. 


A few days after Wolf ’s award was announced, his battalion was in 
position along a small crossroads. It had been augmented with a few assault 
guns and Flak, when Soviet forces attacked in the sector and attempted to 
outflank the German forces. 


Wolf ’s battalion was able to hold its ground, but its neighboring battalion 
gave way to the pressure. The battle-hardened veteran assembled a platoon 
of men, advanced against the threat to the flank and actually threw the enemy 
back. On the next night, the battalion was again able to hold its ground, and it 
did not withdraw until the following day, leaving behind no wounded or 
heavy equipment. On 18 February, Hauptmann Wolf received the Knight’s 
Cross for his feat-of-arms. 


In the middle of March, in the ever-shrinking East Prussia Pocket near 
Heiligenbeil, the man from Saxony was badly wounded in the chest during a 
barrage from “Stalin organs”. He was fortunate enough to be evacuated a few 
days later in a hospital ship bound for Denmark. His brave battalion, on the 
other hand, was lost in East Prussia... 


Wolf was physically presented the Close Combat Clasp in Gold in the 
hospital on 7 May 1945. After only a few days of US captivity, he was able 
to flee the US camp unnoticed and return to his home region in the Soviet- 
occupied zone. He had to spend a few months without charges in a Soviet- 
controlled prison, but was able to enter his desired profession of forestry, 
where he worked as a district forester until 1980. 


Former Hauptmann Wolf as a retiree on the occasion of a social with his fellow veterans. 


He turned down an “offer” to join the East German Army in 1956 and his 
activities were subsequently monitored by the East German secret police 
because of his status as a former Army officer. He was not allowed to travel 
to West Berlin in 1972 when his daughter, who had fled there from East 
Germany, took ill and died unexpectedly. 

Werner Wolf died on 25 July 2002 shortly after cooperating intensively 
with the author. 


Author’s Note: I am indebted to Werner Wolf for his assistance in the 
preparation of this section. Unfortunately, he did not live to see the book 
published. 


Oberstleutnant Hermann Wulf 


Born: 25 July 1915 in Eichede (Schleswig-Holstein) 
Died: 19 May 1990 in Norderstedt (Schleswig-Holstein) 


Kirk 


Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Summer 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: 18 May 1944 
Knight’s Cross: 13 October 1941 
Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross (520): 3 July 1944 
50 Days of Close Combat 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
Mention in the Honor Roll of the Army 
Wound Badge in Gold 


Future Brigadegeneral of the Bundeswehr 


In 1958, when the broad-shouldered Oberstleutnant entered the lecture 
hall of the officer academy in Hamburg, the young officer candidates were 
quieter and stood more at attention than they usually did. They had already 
heard the rumor that their new course leader was not just a veteran of the last 
war. Indeed, he was a recipient of the Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross, the 
Wound Badge in Gold and the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. They could 
learn a great deal from him... 


ORK 
Born in Eichede in Schleswig-Holstein on 25 July 1915, the young 


Hermann Wulf gave up his desire to study medicine and entered /nfanterie- 
Regiment 6 as an officer candidate. After passing courses at the Infantry 


School at Döberitz in 1937, he was commissioned as a Leutnant. Wulf then 
served in the headquarters of Infanterie-Regiment (mot.) 76 and participated 
in the formation of the 20. Infanterie-Division (mot.). 


During the Campaign in Poland, the division, which was part of the 
invasion force consisting of 51 infantry and 6 armored divisions, moved 
across the German frontier in West Prussia and advanced towards Konitz and 
the Narew. It fought at Winniza and Brest-Litowsk and encircled an entire 
Polish division at Andrzejow. Oberleutnant Wulf was awarded the Iron 
Cross, Second Class for his achievements as the regimental signals officer, 
and he was given command of the 9./Infanterie-Regiment 76 (mot.) for the 
Campaign in the West. With the German forces quickly victorious in Holland 
and Belgium, Wulf then participated in the fighting with Panzergruppe von 
Kleist against the British and French at Dunkirk and, later on, against the 
Weygard and Maginot Lines. For his achievements in the campaign, Wulf was 
awarded the Iron Cross, First Class. Following the capitulation, the division 
remained in France on occupation duty. For the Balkan Campaign, it was part 
of the German Army’s operational reserve. 
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Oberleutnant Hermann Wulf at the time of his award of the Knight’s Cross in October 1941. 


A haggard Oberleutnant Wulf on the Eastern Front in late 1941. 


Hauptmann Wulf in a more presentable state. 


In the months following the transfer of the division to the east, there 
seemed to be nothing but training, training and yet more training. There were 
exercises with SPWS, live-firing exercises, and classroom instruction. It was 
clear to everyone that something was going to happen soon. On 22 June 1941, 
Operation “Barbarossa” was launched. 


The 20. Infanterie-Division (mot.) fought with great success during the 
pocket battles at Bialystok and Minsk, which was then followed by the 
offensive operations against Smolensk, Witebsk and Leningrad. In the late 
fall of 1941 in the northern sector of the Eastern Front, when Herman Wulf 


and his men were able to relieve an encircled sister battalion of the regiment 
in a difficult situation, he was awarded the Knight’s Cross (13 October). 


He was then designated as the acting commander of the ///./Infanterie- 
Regiment 76 (mot.). However, the ambitious officer was badly wounded on 
13 January 1942 along the Wolchow. He was evacuated to Germany, where 
he needed a considerable amount of time to recover and convalesce. During 
his convalescence, he was designated as the acting commander of his 
regiment’s replacement battalion. 


Hauptmann Wulf did not return to the front until April 1943 and rejoined 
the division, which had been redesignated as the 20. Panzergrenadier- 
Division. He resumed acting command of the ///./Panzergrenadier-Regiment 
76 and led his men from the front in the summer during the gigantic offensive 
of Operation “Zitadelle”, which attempted to eliminate the Soviet salient at 
Kursk by means of two pincer attacks, each conducted by a field army. After 
initial successes, the offensive thrust was stopped by several Soviet armor 
corps during the fighting at Bjelgorod. In the space of a few days, both sides 
lost nearly 2,000 armored vehicles! Wulf ’s mechanized infantry were pulled 
out of that sector and committed directly in the defensive fighting around 
Orel, in an effort to stop the Soviet counteroffensive. Although Wulf suffered 
a crippling wound to the knee, he remained with his soldiers. 


Major Wulf after the award of the Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross in July 1944. 


At the age of 28, he was promoted to Major on 1 September 1943. By that 
point, the man from Schleswig-Holstein had already received the Close 
Combat Clasp in Silver. In the fighting at Kiev, Berditschew and Winniza, he 
accumulated even more close-combat days. 


In the early part of 1944, when the /. Panzer-Armee of Generaloberst 
Hube was outflanked by superior Soviet forces in the vicinity of Kamenez— 
Podolsk on the Dnjestr and encircled, it seemed that a second Stalingrad was 
looming! Despite the difficult tactical situation, the air superiority of the 
Soviets and the confusing situation, the encircled German formations 


succeeded in staying on the move and not being forced into positional 
warfare. In April 1944, they were able to regain contact with the German 
main line of resistance! 


Hauptmann Wulf had demonstrated his abilities during the defensive 
operations and fighting withdrawal, for which he received the Oakleaves to 
the Knight’s Cross on 3 July 1944. In the meantime, he had also received 
credit for 50 days of close combat—wearying maneuver warfare as a 
mechanized infantryman, the knocking out of armored vehicles, house-to- 
house fighting and supporting friendly armored vehicles—so that he also 
received the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. Additionally, he was successful 
as a battalion commander in the engagements that followed at Lemberg, 
Strumilowka and Baranow. In November 1944, he was promoted to 
Oberstleutnant. In accordance with his own wishes, he became the 
commander of a Kampfgruppe in Panzer-Brigade 150, a formation cloaked 


in secrecy. 154 
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Brigadegeneral Wulf in the Bundeswehr. 


This formation, which was activated under the greatest of secrecy and 
commanded by Mussolini’s liberator, SS-Obersturmbannführer Otto 
Skorzeny, had the mission of conducting sabotage and reconnaissance 
operations during the Ardennes Offensive in Belgium. Some of the missions 
were to be conducted using captured uniforms and equipment. It was 
composed of 500 volunteers from the Waffen-SS, 800 paratroopers from the 
Luftwaffe and 1,200 Army personnel. In addition, there were special 
detachments composed of soldiers who spoke English. The operationally 
important bridges over the Meuse were the objectives of the various 
elements. Since only an insufficient number of captured US vehicles were 
available, 22 Panthers and assault guns, among other vehicles, were 
modified in wood and painted in appropriate colors to resemble US armored 
vehicles. 


In accordance with their orders, they moved out ahead of the lead German 
attack forces at the start of the Ardennes Offensive. The special operations of 
the “armored” brigade only met with mediocre success, however. 
Oberstleutnant Wulf very quickly had to attach his Kampfgruppe to a SS 
division that was having difficulties. 


In the early part of 1945, Oberstleutnant Wulf was assigned as the acting 
commander of the mechanized infantry regiment of the Führer-Begleit- 
Division. In this assignment, Wulf reported to the division commander, 


Oakleaves recipient Generalmajor Remer.1>> Fighting in the end in 


Pomerania and along the Oder, Wulf was wounded once again. |? D On? May 
1945, he was captured by the Soviets. Wulf did not lose his courage, 
however. Despite the great risk, Wulf fled from the provisional prisoner-of- 
war camp in October of that year. 
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Following the war, he headed an ambitious but ultimately unsuccessful 
import/export business in Hamburg (goods from the Far East). The former 
regimental commander then took up the dangerous occupation of being a 
scrap-iron diver and helped free up the bombed-out Hamburg harbor of 
unexploded ordnance and sunken vessels. Although he was already 35, Wulf 
used that occupation to finance a study of medicine. He completed his studies 
in that field and eventually became a physician at the University Clinic at 
Eppendorf. 


The re-establishment of the German Armed Forces in 1955 proved 
irresistible to the former officer who had soldiering in his blood and, despite 
the secure position he had with the university, he entered the new German 
Army on 1 March 1956 as an Oberstleutnant. After holding a teaching 
position at the officer academy in Hamburg, he became the school’s 
commandant in 1965, when he was promoted to Brigadegeneral. He retired 
in 1972 and died on 19 May 1990. 


154 Panzer-Brigade 150 was actually a code name, although it did have 
armored elements. This sabotage force consisted entirely of volunteers, 
which makes Wulf ’s assignment somewhat surprising. The forces 


consisted predominately of former soldiers of Brandenburg units, 
specialists and personnel from other special formations. 


155 Remer, who was rapidly awarded the Oakleaves, became an unwilling 
player on the stage of world history, when he was the commander of the 
Wach-Regiment Berlin in July 1944. Following telephonic orders from 
Hitler on 20 July, he put down Stauffenberg’s attempted uprising. When 
he succeeded in doing that, he was promoted directly to Oberst by 
Hitler. Remer, who had a total of 48 days of close combat by the end of 
the war, ended the conflict as a Generalmajor. After the war, he 
garnered a questionable reputation for supporting dubious political 
movements. 


156 Reports that he lost a leg are incorrect. 


Disputed, Ambiguous and Unresolved Cases 


As the newly discovered cases involving Lex, Rutkowski, Obschil, 
Richter and Schwanbeck have demonstrated, the Close Combat Clasp in 
Gold differentiates itself from many other awards of the World War 2 
German armed forces. 
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As the result of great interest even during the war and exhaustively 
maintained files on the part of the Army Personnel Office (which was also 
responsible for processing higher-level awards for members of the Waffen- 
SS), it is practically unthinkable that any new Knight’s Cross or higher-level 
awardees will be discovered in the future. Almost all of these thoughts prove 
groundless or can easily be refuted. 


The “gold” level of the highest ground-combat award of the military, 
unfortunately, forms a large exception. The fact that the forces in the field had 
to evaluate the award criteria and took great pains to count the number of 
close-combat days and certify them often worked to the disadvantage of the 
individual soldier. 


Manfred Dörr, a competent authority in this area, is certain that many 
deserving soldiers were deprived of their earned award. He can prove it in 
many cases. Close-combat days were counted incorrectly or not recognized 
and paperwork was completed too late or not at all. In addition, huge 
quantities of written paperwork were lost in the many defeats of 1944 and 
1945. 


In the months following the creation of the three levels ofthe award, many 
divisions at the front did not pay attention to the new award and only sloppily 
conducted inquiries into the possibility of close-combat days to be 
retroactively awarded. Other formations, especially a few of those of the 
Waffen-SS, exaggerated somewhat, as was the case with Peichl and Lainer 
(who were given too many retroactive close-combat days for 1941). 


After it was determined that SS-Hauptsturmftihrer Lex was one of the first 
recipients of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold—it should be noted that the 


award is not listed in his personnel files—and the award date listed for 
Konopka was incorrect (it is 1943 instead of 1945), the next logical step was 
the assumption that other recipients of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold, 
especially those among the first group in 1943, still remain undiscovered. 
There were many suggestions of this, but unfortunately there was no single 
conclusive case. 


Kick 


The following section lists all cases where the award of either the 
Knight’s Cross or the Close Combat Clasp in Gold have not been officially 
recognized, where the award processing was never completed, where the 
award was presented de facto but not de jure, or there were falsifications or 
only rumors. It was important to the author to also show the flip side of the 
coin in this regard. 


ORK 
The interesting cases involving Butkus, Göller and Starl have been given 


their own sections. The remaining cases have been presented in summary 
format. 


SS-Waffen-Hauptsturmfihrer Zanis Butkus 


Born: 29 July 1906!97 in Atgstkalne (Latvia) 
Died: 15 May 1999 in Palmer (Alaska)(United States) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: Unknown 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: Summer 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: Cannot be documented 
Knight’s Cross: 21 September 1944 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
German Cross in Gold 
Wound Badge in Gold 


A Fanatical Fighter with a Mission 


Undoubtedly, among the bravest foreign volunteers who served with the 
Waffen-SS during the war and fought against the Red Army were the Latvian 
formations. Filled with pent-up frustration as a result of their long oppression 
throughout history, driven by the idea of a sovereign nation without Stalinist 
threats and buoyed by a great esprit de corps, they stood their ground at 
Leningrad, along the Wolchow, along the Narwa and, in the end, even at 
Berlin. Those who were captured by the Soviets usually did not live to see 


the next day. Twelve Latvians received the Knight’s Cross! 158 
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The son of a farmer, Zanis Butkus was born on 29 July 1906. He was to 
become one of the bravest sons of Latvia. 


His youth was filled with hardships. At the age of 14, he was forced to 
leave school as the result of his father’s illness. He took over the family farm 


and cared for the family. Starting in 1927, he became a soldier in the Latvian 
Army, serving in the 3rd Infantry Regiment. He was such a good marksman 
that Sergeant Butkus was permitted to participate in national and 
international shooting competitions. In 1937, the man from Latvia won a 
silver medal in Helsinki at the world championships. This was followed two 
years later by the bronze medal in Switzerland. 


SS-Waffen-Obersturmftihrer Butkus after the award of the Knight’s Cross in September 1944. In 
this photograph, he is also wearing the Close Combat Clasp in Silver. 


He was among those vigorously opposed to the occupation of the 
sovereign republic by the Soviets in 1940 and who were prepared to resist. 


He was imprisoned by the occupying powers and held without charges. He 
did not discover the true dimensions of his personal tragedy until he escaped. 
His wife and two daughters, 9 and 11, had been rounded up, disappeared and 
never returned! This blow turned Butkus from a convinced opponent of 
Bolshevism to a fanatical and merciless fighter. 


When the war started between the Germans and the Soviets, the 
experienced noncommissioned officer assembled 12 volunteers, most of them 
former soldiers, whose families had also been rounded up, and established a 
group of partisans. The highly mobile group, which also had the advantage of 
intimately knowing the terrain, supplied itself with weapons and equipment 
by ambushing a Soviet depot. They then started to operate against Soviet 
administrative authorities in the towns and outposts. When the victorious 
German armed forces reached Latvia after a few weeks, thousands of young 
Latvians volunteered for military service and were determined to fight with 
Germany against Stalin. Their goal was revenge for what had happened and 
their motivation was the prospect of self-determination. 
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Sergeant Butkus led a platoon in the Latvian 25th Infantry Security 
Battalion in Tukkum. Under German control, his unit was employed in Soviet 
White Russia against partisans. In the fight against these dangerous and highly 
mobile opponents, Butkus became an expert in combat and reconnaissance 
patrolling and raids in woods. 


At the end of 1942, his battalion was attached to the Latvian 2nd Infantry 
Brigade and was employed along the Wolchow. It was there that the former 
competitive marksman and his friend, Mievaldis Adamsons, received the 
Iron Cross, Second Class for a risky patrol they participated in. Adamson 
also received the Knight’s Cross later on when he became an officer in the 
Waffen-SS. 


On 21 January 1943, Butkus was promoted to Staff Sergeant. This was 
followed shortly thereafter by promotion to Sergeant First Class. By then, he 
was a seasoned combat veteran and had survived dozens of days of combat, 
artillery barrages, patrols and attacks from the air. As a platoon leader, he 
took some risks, but he was always brave and successful. When he smoked 


out four bunkers at Termes-Kurjisanki at the head of his patrol, he received 
the Iron Cross, First Class and the Infantry Assault Badge. 


The High Command in Berlin was more than aware of the abilities of the 
Latvian formations and forced their integration into the Waffen-SS. In 
addition to regiments of Norwegians, French, Belgians, Dutch and Swedes, 
there were then formations composed of Latvians. To these were joined 
elements composed of Estonians and Finns. The permission to wear a small 
national emblem with the Latvian colors on the left sleeve of the uniform 
motivated the soldiers and bolstered their desire to fight. Butkus, based on 
his first-class performance, was accepted into the Waffen-SS as a Waffen- 


Untersturmführer (30 January 1944). 159 


He was assigned to SS-Freiwilligen-Grenadier-Regiment 43 of the 19. 
Waffen-Grenadier-Division der SS (lettische Nr. 2), where he was entrusted 
with the division’s raiding detachment and, on occasion, the sniper 
detachment. The division was employed initially against partisans. In the 
confusing tangle of woods and marshland, Butkus’ men chased after the 
camps and depots of the partisans. The enemy gave nothing away in this very 
difficult fighting and prisoners were not taken on either side. 


In February 1944, Butkus assumed acting command of the /0./SS- 
Freiwilligen-Grenadier-Regiment 43. When a friendly attack threatened to 
bog down at Podgorija, Butkus bypassed the position with two squads, 
attacked the enemy from the rear and reached the middle of the village. 


Just a short while later, Butkus proved his personal bravery and his 
willingness to make unconditional self-sacrifice. During a firefight in a patch 
of woods, the company commander noticed a Leutnant from an Army 
company that was employed with the Latvians fall wounded and being taken 
prisoner. He was being dragged to the rear by five Red Army soldiers. 
Without hesitating a second, Zanis Butkus assaulted the Soviets, firing his 
submachine gun from the hip, and killed three of them. The other two 
released their prisoner and fled in panic. Butkus heaved the German officer 
on his shoulder and brought him back. 


This incident was followed by defensive operations, positional warfare 
and a fighting withdrawal through the Baltics. It was the Estonians, Latvians 
and Lithuanians who fought especially hard. Even so, they were unable to 


save their homelands. When the German armed forces were continuously 
forced back in the summer and fall of 1944, 99% of the Latvians remained 
with the Waffen-SS and were determined to continue the fight. The chance 
that these volunteers might be taken prisoner, if they were not killed in battle, 
did not exist. Captivity meant either death, torture or a dungeon. 


In June, Waffen-Untersturmfuhrer Butkus became the first Latvian to 
receive the Close Combat Clasp in Silver. That was followed by the German 
Cross in Gold on 26 August 1944. His Wound Badge in Gold for his six 
wounds demonstrated his uncompromising dedication to duty. 


His achievements in battle were so impressive that the acting company 
commander skipped a rank and was promoted directly to Waffen- 
Hauptsturmführer on 24 August 1944! By then, he had already been 
recommended for the Knight’s Cross... 
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The 10./Waffen-Grenadier-Regiment der SS (Lett. Nr. 5) received orders 
in August to hold a sector of front three kilometers long(!) along the woods 
outside of Dalgi (near Aivjekste). But Butkus’ men had to take the position in 
close combat first, since the woods were already full of Soviet infantry. This 
was followed by 20 hours of defensive fighting, and the Latvians were only 
able to maintain the position by means of close combat. Butkus personally 
led patrols through the woods in order to gain a better appreciation for the 
tactical situation. His company then advanced through the underbrush three 
times so as to create some breathing space for itself as a result of the element 
of surprise that was achieved. In such situations, an old adage proved true: 
“The best defense is an offence!” 


The company then lost contact to both of its flanks. It held an all-round 
defensive position in the woods for six hours and more than half of the 
company was killed. Butkus then decided to fall back fighting, leading his 
fellow Latvians to the west. In this fighting, he was wounded for the seventh 
time: A round in the stomach and shrapnel in a shoulder and a leg. The 
Knight’s Cross, which was awarded to him shortly thereafter, reflected great 
credit back upon his Latvian soldiers. 


By that point, the former partisan had accumulated 59 days of close 
combat. According to a report from his division, he was to be “immediately 
submitted for the Close Combat Clasp in Gold”. It cannot be demonstrated 
by documents in his personnel files or elsewhere whether he actually 


received this deserved award, | 60 


It is known, however, that there was no presentation of this award through 
February 1945, resulting in SS-Obergruppenführer Walter Krüger’s VI. SS- 
Panzer-Korps inquiring on its status at the German Army High Command. It 
is not known whether this initiative rebounded to the benefit of the deserving 
soldier. 


After long treatment in a hospital, during which Waffen-Hauptsturmführer 
Butkus repeatedly found himself in a life-threatening condition, the Knight’s 
Cross recipient slowly recovered and was assigned to an SS field- 
replacement battalion in February 1945. 


He was evacuated with this formation to Denmark just before the war 
ended. The highly decorated acting company commander thus had the good 
fortune of not falling into Soviet hands. Instead, he was taken captive by the 
British. He then emigrated to the United States, where he started a new 
family and became the father of two daughters. He was a silversmith by trade 
and also served as an appraiser for the National Rifle Association. He 
moved to Alaska in 1985 at the age of 79, so as to live with one of his 
daughters. He died on 15 May 1999 in the small town of Palmer. 
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Butkus’ great fortune is reflected further by the fact three Latvian Knight’s 
Cross recipients—Ansons, Galdins, and his old friend Adamsons—were 
hunted down by the Soviets and later executed. 


It is not well known that many Latvian soldiers refused to lay down their 
arms to the victorious Red Army in May 1945. Instead, they decided to 
continue the fight. Using German equipment they got at the last minute, a few 
groups made their way home and formed an underground organization. They 
called themselves the “Wood Wolves” and some of them fought against the 
Communist occupation until 1961! They attacked convoys, support bases, 
military facilities and checkpoints. 


In some cases, former Latvian SS fighters, who had fallen into Western 
hands, were sent back to Latvia as part of special CIA teams, where they 
fought against the Red Army. It was during one such operation that former 
Knight’s Cross recipient and Waffen-Unterscharführer Alfred Riekstins was 
killed in 1952. 


157 Editor’s Note: The birth date is 27 July 1906 according to two other 
sources. 


158 Nine officers (Adamsons, Ancans, Aperats, Butkus, Freimanis, Gaigals, 
Galdins Reinholds and Veiss) and three noncommissioned officers 
(Ansons, Riekstins and Sensberg ). 


159 The prefix of Waffen- was only used for foreign SS volunteers. 
Occasionally, the prefix of Legions- is also encountered. 


160 As a result of the unresolved nature of the award, Butkus was not listed 
in the fourth edition of Dörr’s lexicon. 


Major der Reserve Sigwart Göller 


Born: 10 August 1911 in Heidelberg (Baden-Württemberg ) 
Died: 4 April 2000 in Prutting (Bavaria) 
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Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 1 August 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 16 July 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: Cannot be documented 


Knight’s Cross: 9 May 1945161 
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Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
German Cross in Gold 
Entry in the German Army Honor Roll 
Croatian Infantry Award 
Wound Badge in Gold 


Awarded While in Captivity? 


When Germany surrendered unconditionally to the Allies in May 1945, 
chaos and disorientation ruled in a destroyed Europe. 


While millions of soldiers of the German armed forces from all branches 
of service found themselves in captivity or had to experience it for the first 
time, many commanders used their perceived last chance to award deserving 
soldiers for years of achievements or for feats-of-arms that were 
demonstrated in the last days of the war. In the face of the horrors that had 
been experienced and the uncertain future of the soldiers and Germany in 
general, such things were of secondary importance, but the affected soldiers 
had fought hard and bravely after all. Many commanders from the battalion 
level on up to the commanders-in-chief of field-army groups therefore 
decided to award final wartime decorations, even though it was a gray zone 


legally and there was no more processing through the high command, which, 
after all, no longer existed. 

In the case of the Knight’s Cross, dozens of the awards “approved” from 
May to July 1945—there is no exact number available—were later declared 


to be invalid by the Knight’s Cross association. 102 Unfortunately for many 
deserving soldiers, their neck order—earned through bravery, sweat and 
blood— was awarded to them without any legal basis. 
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Sigwart Göller as a company-grade officer, wearing the signature billed mountain troops field cap with 
Edelweiß pin. 


A few had the good fortune to be properly recommended for the award 
before the capitulation, with the approval granted in captivity. The author is 
aware of 28 cases of Knight’s Cross recipients whose award was approved 


after 9 May 1945 and later recognized by the Knight’s Cross association. [03 


Sigwart Göller, one of the bravest battalion commanders within the 7. 
Gebirgsjäger-Division, is a special case in this regard. 
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A few days before the war started, Sigwart Göller received his induction 
notice to Gebirgsjäger-Ersatz-Bataillon 98 in Mittenwald. Born on 28 
August 1913, making him 28 years old at the time, the man from Baden- 
Württemberg became an instructor himself and, as a Gefreiter, chased 
recruits across the parade grounds. 


The first opportunity Göller had lead men in combat was in May 1940 as a 
squad leader in the /3./Gebirgsjäger-Regiment 98. The regiment, which was 
assigned to the /. Gebirgsjäger-Division, was initially employed in 
Belgium. The future officer experienced the fighting for the bridgeheads on 
the Oisne (Chemin des Dames) and on the Loire (Gien). For his 
achievements during the Campaign in the West, he received the Iron Cross, 
Second Class. 


After he had proven himself as an Unteroffizier in the Balkans Campaign, 
his battalion commander recommended him for officer training. After 
completing the requisite courses, Göller was commissioned as a reserve 
Leutnant on 17 June 1941 and returned to his regiment. Just one week later, 
the German armed forces, accustomed to victory as they were, opened 
another theater of war and embarked upon their greatest test yet. 


Göller participated in the pocket battle at Lemberg as a platoon leader 
and, in the breaching of the Stalin Line at Bar, he was designated the acting 
company commander of the /0./Gebirgsjäger-Regiment 98 when the other 
company officers became casualties. In November 1941, Göller became the 
adjutant of the Z./Gebirgsjäger-Regiment 98. In addition to his prescribed 
duties, he also became a specialist in leading combat and reconnaissance 
patrols. He received both the Iron Cross, First Class and the Infantry Assault 


Badge in Silver. He was wounded for the first time during the fighting along 
the Mius. 


After he had recovered and returned to the battalion headquarters, Göller 
became known as the fire-brigade man for ticklish situations. At the time, he 
made the acquaintance of Michael Pössinger, an acting company commander, 
and Matthias Starl. In time, all three made a name for themselves... 


As the battalion adjutant, Leutnant Göller participated in the successful 
offensive deep into the Caucasus, the difficult and exhausting fighting for the 
alpine regions and the passes and the unsuccessful attack on Tuapse. After a 
long fighting withdrawal, the division occupied field fortifications in the 
Kuban, where it turned back several large-scale Soviet offensives and 
produced officers the likes of Harald von Hirschfeld. The young battalion 
commander received the Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross (No. 164) for his 
achievements in the Caucasus and in the Kuban. In the further course of his 
career during the war, he advanced to the rank of Generalleutnant. 


As the “on-call” Kampfgruppe commander, Sigwart Göller collected a 
number of close-combat days while in the Kuban. In May 1943, he was 
finally given an acting company command. The division was transferred from 
the Soviet Union to the Balkans, where he led his soldiers against the 
partisans, who were dangerous because they were both familiar with the 
terrain and fiercely resolute. It was there that he received the Close Combat 
Clasp in Bronze. A few days after receiving that award, he was promoted to 
reserve Oberleutnant (31 August 1943). Both the battalion commander and 
his soldiers appreciated his great experience and his iron calm. 
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Award certificate for the Close Combat Clasp in Silver. 


In the late summer, the division was employed in several special 
operations against islands in the Mediterranean but there was no combat 
involved. In the fall, Göller’s //./Gebirgsjager-Regiment 98 distinguished 
itself during the assault on the partisan-controlled Metsoron Pass, as well as 
in the Dilinata area. Oberleutnant Goller had displayed exceptional daring 
and was entered into the German Army Honor Roll on 17 November 1943. 


In the winter, the division was involved in the fighting for Sarajevo. The 
regiment had been under the command of the previously mentioned 
Oberstleutnant von Hirschfeld for some time, and “Michl” Pössinger had 
become the acting commander of the /./Gebirgsjager-Regiment 98. 


In the early part of 1944, Göller saw hard fighting in the Carpathians and 
in the villages of Transylvania. The battalion’s firepower was often not 
enough to stop the Soviet grenadiers and tanks, who always attacked bravely, 
and the enemy had to be turned back in close combat. If the enemy actually 
broke into the friendly lines, then anything and everything was employed as a 


weapon. If the submachine expended all its ammunition, then a pistol was 
used. This was followed by knives, entrenching tools and captured weapons. 
Close combat was no place for weak nerves, and Göller experienced such 
combat month after month. 


In the summer of 1944, along the front in Hungary, the Close Combat Clasp 
in Silver was entered into the awards page of Göller’s identity booklet. This 
was followed a short while later by his promotion to reserve Hauptmann 
(31 July 1944) and the assumption of acting command of the 
II./Gebirgsjäger-Regiment 98. 


The former Gefreiter had become the commander of four companies and 
reached the zenith of his military career. 


Kick 


A fourth wound did not keep Göller from the front lines for very long. The 
front in Hungary was just as unforgiving as the one in the Balkans and Göller 
experienced hard weeks of fighting there. 


In October 1944, a large piece of shrapnel had pain, a long hospital stay 
and the Wound Badge in Gold as its consequence. When the 6. SS-Panzer- 
Armee of SS-Oberstgruppenführer “Sepp” Dietrich was threatened with 
encirclement at Lake Balaton, the 7. Gebirgsjager-Division stood its ground 
and Göller rose above himself. In March 1945, Göller’s Kampfgruppe—it 
could no longer be characterized as a battalion after sustaining heavy losses 
—was given the rearguard mission for the fighting withdrawal. 


On 11 March 1945, the acting battalion commander had shown both 
toughness and resolve when he was wounded for the seventh time and yet 
remained with his troops. From 14-16 March 1945, during fighting at 
Somogyszentral, Nyirihegy, Csömend and Siliman, Hauptmann Göller and 
his men were so successful in conducting immediate counterattacks that he 
was submitted for the Knight’s Cross. In April 1945, the division reached the 
Semmering Pass in Austria and surrendered to US forces there. 


Although he was a prisoner-of-war, Hauptmann Göller was presented the 
Knight’s Cross by Generalleutnant Wittmann, the division’s last commander. 


He was also promoted to Major on 1 June 1945. 164 Both the promotion and 


the approval of the ward were signed off on by the last Commander-in-Chief 
of the 6. Armee, General Schubert. 


Likewise presented with the award in captivity was Göller’s old friend, 
Major Starl. He also never received recognition for the Close Combat Clasp 
in Gold. He went on to serve as an intelligence officer in the post-war 
German armed forces. After spending a long time convalescing and waiting 
in prison camps, Göller finally saw freedom in 1947. 


OK KK 


It is not listed anywhere whether Göller received the Close Combat Clasp 
in Gold for reaching his 50th day of close combat in Hungary. Therefore it 


cannot be documented.!05 Göller had made several statements, however, 
that he had received the award. 


The deserving Major died in April 2000 in his adopted Bavaria and, 
therefore, could not be questioned by the author. 


161 Editor’s Note: The award of the Knight’s Cross is contested by Scherzer, 
albeit for different reasons than cited by the author. 


162 Editor’s Note: The Knight’s Cross Association—Ordensgemeinschaft 
der Ritterkreuzträger—was not an official governmental agency. Since 
the West German government essentially washed its hands of getting in 
the business of who was a legitimate Knight’s Cross recipient and who 
was not, the Knight’s Cross Association stepped in to fill the void. As 
with any organization, private or otherwise, “politics” oftentimes also 
played a role in the decision-making process. The role of the 
association is discussed by Scherzer extensively. 


163 Three Knight’s Cross awards approved on 10 May were recognized, as 
were 20 on 11 May, 1 on 14 May, 1 on 28 May and the final 3 on 1 June 
1945. The last three recipients were Eisgruber, Starl (whose award of 
the Close Combat Clasp in Gold cannot be documented) and Vogtle, 
interestingly, all from the 7. Gebirgsjäger-Division. Editor’s Note: 
Without getting into details, Scherzer discounts all of these, since none 
were made in accordance with the rules for processing them. Scherzer 


does not deny that many, if not all of the individuals were deserving. 
His standpoint is that the awards were not processed properly. 

164 Editor’s Note: The promotion to Major is also discounted by Scherzer, 
since it was made after the capitulation and there was no competent 
legal authority to promote him. 


165 As a result of the unresolved nature of the award, Göller was not listed 
in the fourth edition of Dörr’s lexicon. 


Major Matthias Starl 


Born: 3 July 1914 in Passau (Bavaria) 
Died: 6 November 2004 in Landsberg (Bavaria) 


OK KK 


Close Combat Clasp in Bronze: 1943 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver: 1944 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold: Cannot be documented 


Knight’s Cross: 1 May 1945166 


KKK 


Infantry Assault Badge in Silver 
Entry in the German Army Honor Roll 
Croatian War Cross 
Kuban Shield 
Wound Badge in Gold 


Close Combat Clasp in Gold Despite 18 Months of Headquarters Duty? 


Matthias Starl volunteered for the infantry in 1934. After receiving basic 
training and being assigned to Infanterie-Regiment 19, he was transferred 
into the mountain infantry. When the war started in 1939, Starl was a 
Feldwebel and in charge of the headquarters guard for the 7. Gebirgsjäger- 
Division, where he received the Iron Cross, Second Class. Following the 
Campaign in France, he was transferred to the /./Gebirgsjäger-Regiment 98, 
where he was a platoon leader. He fought in Belgium and France as an 
Oberfeldwebel. Based on its achievements during that campaign, the 
regiment was earmarked for participation in the planned invasion of the 
British Isles. After these plans were abandoned, the division was moved to 
the east. Starl had become an officer candidate in the meantime and was 


commissioned as a reserve Leutnant on 1 May 1941 after attending courses 
at the Infantry School. 


Serving as the regimental logistics officer, he was badly wounded by 
artillery shrapnel a few days after the start of the Campaign in the East. He 
spent the next three months in a hospital. Immediately after he returned, Starl 
was designated as a platoon leader in the //./Gebirgsjager-Regiment 98. In 
that capacity, he participated in the heavy fighting along the Mius Bridgehead 
at Dimitrejewka, where he was wounded once again, this time in the left arm! 
After his recovery, the newly promoted reserve Oberleutnant was made the 
acting commander of the 15./Gebirgsjäger-Regiment 98. For his 
achievements at Kharkov, he was awarded the Iron Cross, First Class. 
Although he was wounded by several submachine-gun rounds in May 1942, 
the military doctors had a hard time keeping him in a hospital bed. One day, 
the acting company commander disappeared from the hospital and returned to 
his soldiers! 


Hauptmann Matthias Sarl prior to the award of his Knight’s Cross. 


Two views of Starl. In the second photograph, he appears to be wearing a modified first-pattern 

tropical tunic with his mountain-infantry insignia. 

During the hard fighting in the Caucasus, the Oberleutnant assumed acting 
command of the seasoned /3. Gebirgsjäger-Regiment 98. In the struggles 
that followed, Starl served successfully under the young Oakleaves recipient, 
Major Harald von Hirschfeld. After he was wounded again in the fall of 
1942—this time, by hand-grenade fragments—he was designated as the 
regimental adjutant. He was already a recipient of the Wound Badge in 
Silver. In November 1942, Oberleutnant Sarl was accepted as a regular 
officer in the Army. 


The /. Gebirgsjäger-Division especially distinguished itself in the early 
part of 1943 during the fighting in the Kuban Bridgehead. Two of Starl’s 
comrades and friends from the regiment—Michael Pössinger and Sigwart 
Göller— were able to distinguish themselves there as well. Starl earned the 
Close Combat Clasp in Bronze. 


In April 1943, the weakened regiments were pulled out of the front and 
sent to the Balkans to be reconstituted. 


Kirk 


Starl, promoted to Hauptmann in August, participated in the fighting 
against the determined Serbian partisans, before he was transferred to the 
headquarters of the XXI. Gebirgs-Korps in Athens in September 1943 to 
become the aide-de-camp to General der Gebirgstruppen Hubert Lanz. 
Starl’s assignment to the Oakleaves recipient did not last long. Within a few 
weeks, Starl requested a transfer to Divisions-Kampfgruppe “Steyrer”, 
where he served as the executive officer. The Kampfgruppe disarmed 
disloyal Italian forces in Greece and distinguished itself when it landed on 
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List of close-combat days (The author was unable to get the remainder of the list.) 


Following this, Starl served as the intelligence staff officer for 
Heeresgruppe E in Greece, a position which was also responsible for 
espionage activities. The Balkans in general were an active “playing field” 
for the British secret services. There was close cooperation between Tito 
and the Western Allies, and the Allies supplied the partisans from the air. 
The region was rife with rumors and deception operations, all intended to 
convey the impression of an impending Allied invasion from Egypt. The 
Balkans were a hotbed of activity for the secret services and military 
intelligence. 

After nearly one and one-half years away from the sounds of weapons 
being fired in anger, Starl returned to the frontline forces at his own request. 
He was given acting command of the /./Gebirgsjäger-Regiment 98. 

Employed along the front in Serbia, Bataillon Star! not only fought against 
Tito’s partisans but also elements of the Red Army, which had advanced far 


to the west and southwest. He was at the head of his soldiers during the 
attacks against the Driniaca Bridgehead, where he was successful for a long 
time against superior forces. In 1945, the 7. Gebirgsjäger-Division pulled 
back to Hungary and participated in the difficult fighting around Lake 
Balaton. 


When Matthias Starl was able to hold his positions at Bohonje-Nagybajom 
against an entire Soviet brigade and was able to distinguish himself over and 
over again in the course of immediate counterattacks, his regimental 
commander recommended him for the Knight’s Cross for the first time. The 
recommendation was disapproved, but the long-serving officer was awarded 
the Honor Roll Clasp in its place. In addition, the acting battalion 
commander had also received the Close Combat Clasp in Silver by then. 


When the order to attack positions near Keteley was issued in March 
1945, Hauptmann Starl expressed strong reservations based on the tactical 


situation, but he obeyed it.107 After the attack bogged down in a hail of 
bullets and due to the numerical inferiority of the attacking force, Bataillon 
Starl was accused of a lack of motivation. Hauptmann Starl was threatened 
with a court-martial. The entire battalion was eventually sent to the 
neighboring 7. SS-Freiwilligen-Gebirgs-Division “Prinz Eugen” on 
probation. SS-Brigadeführer Otto Kumm, the division commander and a 
Swords recipient, took pains to ensure that all charges against the Army 
battalion were dropped after its first successful day of operations. Starl 
returned with his honor intact to his division. In some of the final fighting at 
Oszko and Csikota, he was even recommended for the Knight’s Cross again! 


Starl was wounded in the left leg on 17 April. Promoted to Major on 1 
May, he led his battalion to the West in the final days of the war. Despite 
great risks, he reached US forces on 8 May 1945. When the US forces 
initially refused to accept the surrender and threatened to turn the battalion 
over to the Soviets, Starl had antitank guns brought forward. He was only 
able to surrender to the Americans when he threatened to attack them! 


Starl’s men later thanked their commander, since most of them were 
already on their way home after a few weeks of captivity. Starl’s division 
commander awarded him the Knight’s Cross on 30 June 1945 for his actions 
in Hungary; a fact that Starl himself was unaware of until 1946. Although the 


neck order has been acknowledged—the official date of award being 1 May 
1945—the award of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold has not. Starl claims to 


have been awarded it at the same time, although there is no documentation. 
168 


Starl in the Bundeswehr. 


OK KK 


Starl entered the newly formed German armed forces in 1956 as a 
Hauptmann. He initially served as the executive officer of Gebirgsjäger- 
Bataillon 114. In 1957, he held the same position as a Major in 
Gebirgsjäger-Regiment 18. In 1960, he was the executive officer of a 
mechanized infantry battalion. Starl ended his long career as an 
Oberstleutnant and the assistant head of the Military Intelligence Service in 
Munich. He retired in 1971 and died on 6 November 2004. 


166 Editor’s Note: This award of the Knight’s Cross is also contested by 
Scherzer, who contends that Starl’s Knight’s Cross was disapproved, 
and he was awarded the Honor Roll Clasp instead. Scherzer also 
maintains that the ostensible award date was 1 June 1945. 


167 There were several crises of this nature within the division in 1944 and 
1945, even though the German officer corps was traditionally very 
disciplined and duty conscious. Similar to Starl’s case was also the 
incident with Possinger, who even refused to carry out an attack order 
he considered to be senseless and irresponsible. 

168 Editor’s Note: According to Scherzer, there is no documentation for the 


award of the Knight’s Cross, either. It was the Knight’s Cross 
Association that granted Starl “recognition” and the date of the award. 


Other Disputed, Ambiguous and Unresolved Cases 


A famous name that is always brought up in conjunction with the Close 
Combat Clasp in Gold was the practically indestructible SS- 
Obersturmbannführer Hans Dorr. He was one of the most respected officers 
of the 5. SS-Panzer-Division “Wiking”—he served as a platoon leader, 
company commander, battalion commander and, in the end, as a regimental 
commander—and the man from Swabia was a recipient of the Swords to the 
Knight’s Cross, the German Cross in Gold, two Individual Tank Destruction 
Strips and the Wound Badge in Gold (wounded 15 times). A few weeks 
before the war ended, he succumbed to his 16th wound. Although he 
continued to fight at the hot spots of the front after he had been awarded the 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver in the summer of 1944, there is no 
documentation concerning the award of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. It is 
striking to note that four recipients of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold— 
Hack, Juchem, Meyer and Seebach—served under Dorr for a long time and 
had collected a large number of their close-combat days with him. Did the 
commander realize he would be transferred away from his soldiers if he 
were awarded the highest level of the Close Combat Clasp and thus avoided 
getting it? 

On 30 November 1944, Oberleutnant Wilhelm-Werner Endres was one of 
the few members of the Luftwaffe to be awarded the Close Combat Clasp in 
Gold. Although he was submitted for the Knight’s Cross in May 1944 while 
serving in Rolf Mager’s battalion and was personally informed of the 
recommendation when he reported to Reichsmarschall Goring, there was 
never any announcement of the award. An “approval” of the award by his 
former commander while in Allied captivity was not valid, since the 
commander had no approval authority. Endres was promoted to Hauptmann 
by the end of the war. He never made any claims to have been a Knight’s 
Cross recipient. Endres died on 10 October 2005. 


Oberleutnant Wilhelm-Werner Endres. 
One of the most famous officers who did not receive the Close Combat 


recipient, he was one of the most highly decorated members of the German 
armed forces. According to his own statements, he accumulated 56 days of 
close combat in the Soviet Union while serving as the commander of such 
formations as SS-Kavallerie-Regiment 1, the 1. SS-Kavallerie-Brigade and 
the 8. SS-Kavallerie-Division “Florian Geyer”. In the fall of 1943, he was 
withdrawn from front-line duty and transferred to Berlin. At the time, he was 
an SS-Brigadeftihrer and the 157th member of the German armed forces to 


have received the Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross. He also had the Close 
Combat Clasp in Silver at the time, but he was never awarded the highest 
level of the award. Returning to the front, he received the Swords to the 
Knight’s Cross in July 1944 as a result of his great tactical achievements as a 
divisional commander. Just before the end of the war, Fegelein was court- 
martialed and shot after he had been apprehended for attempting to desert. 


Rittmeister Fritz-Adolf Geisendorf, born in East Prussia on 7 December 
1909, became a professional soldier in 1930 and fought during the war in 
Poland, France (Iron Cross, First Class) and the Soviet Union while assigned 
to Reiter-Regiment 1. He was awarded the German Cross in Gold in 1944 as 
a troop commander. The officer, who was wounded a total of 10 times, was 
also awarded five Individual Tank Destruction Strips. Later, he also received 
the Close Combat Clasp in Gold after accumulating close to 60 days of close 
combat. Unfortunately, the Knights Cross “awarded” to him by 
Generaloberst Harpe, the Commander-in-Chief of Heeresgruppe A, on 27 
March 1945 had to be declared as invalid, since Harpe did not have 
approval authority for the award. 


Rittmeister Fritz-Adolf Geisendorf. 


An unusual case with regard to the Close Combat Clasp in Gold is 
Sanitäts-Unteroffizier (Medical Sergeant) August Gloddek, who was born in 
1912. He was presented the award in January 1944. The majority of his 
close-combat days can be traced back to saving and recovering wounded 
personnel in enemy lines and/or under direct fire. Gloddek has claimed that 
he was also awarded the Knight’s Cross in 1945, while serving in the 7/7. 
Infanterie-Division. He has distributed photos of him in uniform with the 
neck order, but they have been retouched. He was not recognized by the 
Knight’s Cross Association. 


As the result of unfortunate circumstances, Knight’s Cross recipient 
Heinrich Hawelka, a Hauptmann from Bohemia, was never awarded the 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold. Prior to joining the military, he was a sports 


instructor. The former noncommissioned officer served in IJnfanterie- 
Regiment 312 of the 206. Infanterie-Division, where he rose to 
Oberleutnant and acting company commander. He received the Knight’s 
Cross on 22 January 1944 at Witebsk. In May 1944, he was submitted for the 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold after having achieved 50 days of close combat, 
but the acting battalion commander was badly wounded in June 1944 and 
was captured by the Soviets. (He did not return from the Soviet Union until 
1948.) In accordance with a directive by Hitler that personnel who had been 
captured were not to be awarded until after the successful conclusion to the 
war, Hawelka never received the award. The former Hauptmann died in 
Hildesheim in 1995. 


SS-Hauptsturmftihrer Emil Hilber. 


SS-Hauptsturmführer Emil Hilber, born in the Kärnten region of Austria 
on 3 January 1921, fought in Poland, France and the Soviet Union in what 
became SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment “Deutschland” and received a 
battlefield commission. Although the Close Combat Clasp in Gold he 
received on 2 May 1945 has been recognized, the Knight’s Cross he claims 
to have received was not recognized by the Knight’s Cross Association due 
to inconsistencies. The iron-hard mechanized infantryman survived many 
wounds. In addition to the German Cross in Gold, he was also awarded two 
Individual Tank Destruction Strips. He died in his homeland on 4 October 
1989. 


SS-Obersturmfuhrer Willi Hund, born in Wiesbaden on 23 February 1923, 
served as a headquarters section leader, platoon leader and acting company 
commander in various SS infantry and mechanized infantry formations, 
accumulating a total of 64 days of credited close combat. According to his 
own statements, however, he never received the Close Combat Clasp in 
Gold. He was in action with SS-Division “Reich” in 1940 and 1941 and 
became an SS-Untersturmfuhrer in 1941. After a long spell as an instructor, 
he returned to the front in 1944, where he became the acting commander of 
the 7./SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment 23 “Norge” of the 11. SS- 
Freiwilligen-Panzer-Grenadier-Division “Nordland”. For his achievements 
at Arnswalde on 20 April 1945, he was awarded the Knight’s Cross. The 
officer who received a battlefield commission survived numerous wounds 


and also Soviet captivity. Up until his death on 30 April 2001, 169 the former 
SS-Obersturmfuhrer never laid claim to the Close Combat Clasp in Gold, 
even though he should have received it. In addition, Hund was awarded the 
Army Honor Roll Clasp, an achievement not usually seen within the ranks of 
the Waffen-SS. 


Major Walter Jores the leader of a Kampfgruppe within the 7. Infanterie- 
Division, which had nearly been wiped out, fought his way to a Close 
Combat Clasp in Gold on 23 March 1945 as a result of fighting in the East 
Prussia Pocket and around Königsberg. The officer, who had been born in 
1911, had also been submitted for the Knight’s Cross several months 
previous to that, but the recommendation was disapproved and turned into an 
Army Recognition Certificate instead. 


It could not be determined whether Oberfeldwebel Franz Jursa, from 
Hohenau near Gansendorf in Austria, was awarded the Close Combat Clasp 
in Gold in 1944. With the exception of a statement on the part of the family in 
this regard, no documentation can be found; he is not mentioned as a recipient 
in any known literature. While serving in /nfanterie-Regiment 482 of the 
262. Infanterie-Division in the Soviet Union, he was wounded four times. 
On 2 August 1943, he was awarded the Knight’s Cross for assaulting a 
dominant piece of high ground near Orel. In 1944, Jursa was transferred to 
another regiment as a platoon leader and saw action on the Western Front. 
During the Ardennes Offensive, he was captured. He died in 1985. 


Major Walter Jores. 


According to his own statements, reserve Leutnant Hennecke Kardel ! 70 


of Grenadier-Regiment 399 never received the Close Combat Clasp in 
Gold. He became a Knight’s Cross recipient in 1944 and ended the war as an 
acting company commander. He participated in more than 50 close-combat 
days, but he did not want to leave his soldiers in the lurch, according to his 
own statements, and remained at the front. He stated that he continued 


partisan operations in the Baltics following the capitulation, together with 
Latvians. He later became a businessman in Germany and North Africa. 


Contrary to his claims, Unteroffizier Hans Ketterer is not recognized as a 
Knight’s Cross recipient. He was awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Gold 
in April 1945. Ketterer, who was born in 1921, also states that he was 
awarded the Knight’s Cross a short while later, but there is no documentation 
for the award. 


Major Otto-Ernst Roemer a battalion commander in the elite 
Panzergrenadier-Division “Großdeutschland”, had a total of 48 close- 
combat days before he was pulled from the frontline duty in May 1944 after 
becoming the 325th recipient of the Oakleaves. He was involved in the 
events of 20 July 1944 in his capacity as the commander of the Wach- 
Regiment Berlin. As a result of his involvement against the subversive 
forces, he became a central figure in the events. He was thereupon promoted 
directly to Oberst by Hitler, skipping a rank. At the end of 1944, Remer was 
back in combat again as the acting commander of the Führer-Begleit- 
Division. At the age of 33, he rose to the rank of Generalmajor. After the 
war, he became involved with questionable politics. 


One known incidence of counterfeiting concerns SS-Obersturmbannführer 


Conrad Schellong, who was born in Dresden in 1910.17! After long service 
in the rear areas, he entered combat for the first time in 1941. He was a 
company commander in 1942 and then became the commander of the Legion 
Flandern, a formation composed of Dutch volunteers, which later evolved 
into the 6. SS-Freiwilligen-Sturm-Brigade “Langemarck”. He distinguished 
himself along the Wolchow, at Shitomir, at Jarnopol and along the Narva, 
before he received the Knight’s Cross on 28 February 1945 along the front in 
Pomerania. He was a recipient of both the German Cross in Gold and the 
Close Combat Clasp in Silver for his numerous operations at the head of his 
brigade, but he never had the Close Combat Clasp in Gold, according to 
statements of former comrades. Without his participation, a falsified award 
certificate for the Close Combat Clasp in Gold surfaced for the first time in 
the 1960’s or 1970’s. Because of its inappropriate stamp, it was easily 
determined to be a counterfeit. Schellong died in Germany in 1992. 


As a battalion commander in Panzergrenadier-Regiment 128 of the 23. 
Panzer-Division, Major Herbert Roltsch, who had been born in Hamburg on 
16 September 1915, was awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Gold on 8 May 
1945. A simultaneous submission of an award recommendation for the 
Knight’s Cross by the division was never processed or approved. 


Although undoubtedly in close combat more than 50 times, Knight’s Cross 
recipient Oberfeldwebel Josef Schneider was never awarded the Close 
Combat Clasp in Gold, according to his own statements. As the leader of the 
assault platoon of Grenadier-Regiment 521, he was wounded on several 
occasions and was also the recipient of the German Cross in Gold. Schneider 
never made a claim to have received the award. 


It is often claimed that SS-Obersturmführer Helmut Scholz! /2 achieved 
50 days of close combat and was awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Gold 
in 1945. As a company commander, he was awarded the 591st Oakleaves to 
the Knight’s Cross in September 1944, one of the lowest-ranking officers of 
the Waffen-SS so honored. However, no proof whatsoever can be found that 
he was actually awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. 


Although the rumors have never died, they still continue to circulate that 


Qberfeldwebel Josef Schreiber! /3 of Baden-Württemberg, who is 
considered to have been the best combat patrol leader of the German Army, 
also received the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. The only level that can be 
documented, however, is the Close Combat Clasp in Silver. After proving 
himself in the Campaign in the West, he was a platoon leader in /nfanterie- 
Regiment 14 of the 5. Infanterie-Division. In September 1943, he was 
reassigned to the 78. Sturm-Division as a platoon leader and received the 
Knight’s Cross there as a Feldwebel. After breathtaking feats-of-arms as an 
acting company commander, he was awarded the Oakleaves to the Knight’s 
Cross on 5 October 1943. He was only the sixth noncommissioned officer to 
be so honored. At the end of 1944, the seasoned soldier was transferred to 
the Infantry School at Posen. When the Red Army arrived, he was employed 
again as an acting company commander and was killed. The Bundeswehr 
named its base in Immendingen after the battle-tested warrior. 


The rumor that Major Ernst Tiburzy (also spelled Tiburczy) was awarded 
the Close Combat Clasp in Gold in 1945 while serving as the commander of 


a battalion of Volkssturm men in Königsberg has circulated for years , but it 
has never been proven and is highly unlikely. In 1944, he was badly wounded 
and suffered a partial loss of sight. He was released from the Army. Up to 
that point, the seasoned officer had the Iron Cross, First Class and the 
Infantry Assault Badge in Silver, but had not even received the first level of 
the Close Combat Clasp. Although he was awarded the Knight’s Cross for 
his successes in Königsberg on 10 February 1945—he knocked out nine 
armored vehicles with the Panzerfaust—and he is recognized as a recipient 
of that award, it is unlikely that the physically impaired Major could have 
survived so many close-combat engagements in just a few weeks. Tiburzy 
died on 14 November 2004. 
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Oberfeldwebel Josef Schreiber. 


Even though he stated he had survived well over 50 close-combat days— 
87 is the number often cited— Unteroffizier Franz Wabro, who was born in 


Bohemia (Austro-Hungarian Empire) in 1911, never received the Close 
Combat Clasp in Gold. According to the Knight’s Cross recipient, the reason 
for not receiving the award was improper record keeping of the numbers of 
close-combat days. He was awarded the Knight’s Cross in July 1944, while 
assigned to the Headquarters Company of Grenadier-Regiment 534. The 
mason by trade died in Austria in 1986. There is also no documentation for 
the Close Combat Clasp in Silver, although Wabro wore that award at 
veteran’s meetings after the war. In any event, 87 appears to be a gross 
exaggeration. 


Despite an article in the Munich edition of the Volkischer Beobachter in 
December 1944, Knight’s Cross recipient Obergefreiter Franz Weber was no 
awardee of the Close Combat Clasp in Gold. When the article stated that he 
“also received the highest level of the Close Combat Clasp”, it was 
incorrect. According to his own statements, the squad leader in Jäger- 
Regiment 28 had only been awarded the Close Combat Clasp in Bronze. 


169 Editor’s Note: Scherzer lists the year as 2002. 

170 Editor’s Note: Scherzer lists his final rank as reserve Oberleutnant. 
171 Editor’s Note: Scherzer lists the date of birth as 7 February 1912. 
172 Editor’s Note: Scherzer lists the final rank as SS-Hauptsturmführer. 
173 Editor’s Note: Scherzer lists his final rank as Leutnant. 


Ranks 


Enlisted 


US Army German Army affen-SS Eny 


Privare 


Private 


Private First Class Private Ist Class 


] 


Corporal Acting Corporal 


Senior Corporal) Corporal 

Stalf Corporal} 
Noncommissioned Officers 

US Army German / Army H affe n-§S English Equivale ni 

Sergeant 


None) 


Staff Sergeant 


Statt Sergeant Technical Sergeant 


Sergeant First Class Master Sergeant 
Master Sergeant Sergeant Major 
Sergeant Major 


Officers 


US Army German Army Waffen-SS Englisch Equivalent 


First Lieutenant 


2nd Lieutenant 
lst Lieutenant 
Captain 


SS-Steve 


SS-Obersturmbannfühner Lz. Colonel 
E olone! 


(None) (None) 


Brigadier General Brigadier General 


Major General Major General 


Lieutenant General Lt. General 


General General 


General of the Fo M APEE E Reichsfiikrer-SS Ficld Marshal 
Arm 


(Footnotes) 
1 SS-Mann used as the rank designation prior to 1942. 
2 Rank not used prior to 1942. 


3 This rank did not exist officially, but it has been seen in written records. 


By Way of Explanation 


Contrary to the widely accepted incorrect notion that there was reserve 
rank for noncommissioned officers, the armed forces regulations clearly did 
NOT allow for that. The former head of the personnel department of the 
German Armed Forces High Command also confirmed this after the war. 
Even during the war the use of reserve rank designations for 
noncommissioned officers has been observed on certificates and documents. 
This mistake can also be found in well-known post-war literature, for 
example, Fellgiebel, von Seemen, Thomas or Stockert. The only proper use 
of the term reserve is with officers! 


OK KK 


In some cases, information concerning approved combat or other awards 
or foreign awards could not be officially documented. In those cases, the 
information is given with a (?) or, to be certain, the award is listed at a lower 
level (for example, the level of the wound badge). If the exact designation for 
a foreign award was not given, then a generic description was used, for 
example, “Award of the Rumanian Army”. These is no claim made that the 
information presented in this regard is complete or accurate. 


ORK 
It was my personal decision not to show any photographs where Adolf 


Hitler or Heinrich Himmler can be seen in presentation ceremonies for the 
Close Combat Clasp in Gold. 
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Afterword 


As is the case with my previous work concerning the Second World War, 


my desire to fill a gap in the German-language military literature was the 
reason for this subject. 


In my first drafts of this afterword, I concentrated on the importance of 
those soldiers who were in combat day-in and day-out and contributed to the 
success of their generals at company, platoon and squad level. In a sentence: 
With the daily bravery which can only be understood with difficulty and is 
impossible to honor fully. 


Then I decided to write something else entirely... 


In my first work, Mit Eichenlaub und Schwertern, which I wrote more 
than six years ago, I wrote in my foreword that “it would take innumerable 
pages to express why I am interested in military history and how I stand on 
the touchy subject of German military history.” 


Since I have been asked by a surprising number of readers in the 
intervening years about exactly these thoughts, I would now like to catch up a 
bit on the subject, at least partially... 


OK KK 


I have been passionately occupied with military history and the history of 
warfare ever since my youth, following it with all of my energies. Regardless 
of whether it was the Romans, the Crusades, the great Napoleon, the 
American Civil War or the First World War. Likewise, the armed conflicts of 
the 20th Century, such as Korea or Vietnam, are also familiar to me from 
thousands of hours of reading and research. My passion was and is, however, 
the Second World War. Nothing has changed the world so much, either 
politically, socially or technically, as the years from 1939 to 1945. 


But many people have a simple problem with persons such as myself or 
you—how can you occupy your time with German soldiers from this period? 
How can you justify this even to yourself when you are familiar with the 
holocaust, concentration camps, war crimes, the “final solution” and the 
political perversities of the Nazi party? For my part, I have come to terms 
with it. But I do not believe this is the primary problem of many people with 
German military history. After many hours of thinking about it, I can simplify 
the fundamental problem with a single sentence: 


How can German veterans after a lost war, which was unjust and wrong, still 
proudly wear their decorations for bravery even today? 


Read the sentence again one more time and leave out the underlined 
portions. I believe you could simply and casually discuss Knight’s Cross 
recipients without being considered to be a “Nazi” or militarist. 


All of the underlined portions represents a fact. For the German armed 
forces, the war was lost. That the war of aggressions and the political goals 
of Hitler were false is something I see as irrefutable. Likewise irrefutable is 
the fact that Knight’s Cross recipients continue to wear their awards with 
pride to this very day. 


No one has ever attacked an American veteran of the war for Roosevelt’s 
politics, the dropping of the atomic bomb or for an overly hard bomber 
offensive against German civilians. The same applies to former soldiers of 
the other Western Allies. Even the Red Army, in many ways much worse than 
all of the guilty on the German side, was never maligned as an “army of 
murderers”, “Stalin’s gravediggers” or worse. Up to this very day, the mass 
executions of the Soviet Union have not been examined. There are no 
monuments, no days of remembrance, nor any processing of history. 


For decades, German and Austrian veterans have been subjected to 
badgering and lies, and Knight’s Cross recipients are now the target for the 
former German armed forces. 


Let us return to the sentence we were examining. How can anyone wear 
decorations and be proud of them when that war was wrong and it promoted 
the most horrific political goals of mankind’s history? 


In this regard, I have also found an answer that works for me: It is 
irrelevant whether an award was achieved in a “justified” or “unjustified” 
war or in a lost or won conflict. Bravery knows no good, no evil, no 
justifiable goals or unjustifiable goals. 


It is, however, an incontestable fact—and I do not even exempt myself— 
that Knight’s Cross recipients to this day are not measured exclusively by 
their military achievements but also according to their political thoughts, 
their behavior in combat, their political convictions after the war, etc. 


One example: The well-known Waffen-SS officer and recipient of the 
Swords, Jochen Peiper, commanded formations during the war known for 
their toughness. He experienced Hell on earth in the Soviet Union and on 
other fronts and spared neither himself, nor his men, nor the enemy. Whether 
justifiably or not is completely immaterial, he was accused of war crimes, 
partially convicted and then murdered by a militantly political group decades 


later. Generations of military historians—once again, I cannot exclude myself 
—have profiled Peiper, examined him and evaluated him. 


Kick 


Has any military historian ever done the same thing to the famous Audie 
Murphy? For those of you unfamiliar with the impressive US soldier: First 
combat operations in Morocco and Tunisia as a simple soldier in 1942; 
successful Sergeant in the US 15th Infantry on Sicily and, later, in Italy in 
1943; in the landings in southern France in 1944, where he received a 
battlefield commission despite a lack of formal education and already having 
won numerous high-level awards; for an extraordinary feat-of-arms as an 
individual receipt of the Congressional Medal of Honor in 1945. He is still 
considered to be the most highly decorated soldier in the history of the US 
Army. Murphy became a famous actor in Hollywood westerns in the 1950’s 
and 1960’s, only to die in an airplane crash. 


Kick 


What would have happened—all posited as a theoretical argument of 
course—if Murphy had been a racist, who discriminated against blacks? It is 
a condition that still exists to this day among many US citizens and cannot be 
dismissed. Did Murphy torture captured prisoners on the Italian Front in 
order to get information? Did he perhaps shoot wounded? What kind of 
political leanings did he have? Was he a Republican or a Democrat? How 
did he react to communism in the 1950’s? Was he a fervent patriot? 


What do you think now ? That’s right—it’s of no concern to anyone. No 
one is interested either... 


But in the case of Knight’s Cross recipients everyone wants to know, since 
perhaps there is something, after all, that makes an interest in this person 
“immoral”. 

It would be a lie for me to write now that I could care less. I have always 


wanted to know and have always attempted in my books to uncover the 
“black sheep” among the Knight’s Cross recipients, wherever there were any, 


and not sweep them under the carpet because of my passionate interest in 
these men. I can justifiably accuse a few of my colleagues of that, however. 


KKK 


I can live with myself if I am enthusiastic about Knight’s Cross recipients 
and spend my days occupied with them. Despite that, I can also view films 
such as “Schindler’s List”, since that does not necessarily have anything to 
do with the other subject. 


The world should stop trying to paint everything black or white. Perhaps 
Murphy considered Roosevelt to be an idiot. We know that Zhukov was an 
enemy of Stalin. Rommel was prepared to overthrow Hitler. Air Marshal 
Harris accepted hundreds of thousands of dead civilians as part of the price 
for the bomber offensive. But all of them were military personnel. They 
received decorations and deserved them. 


A Knight’s Cross recipient has all the right in the world to be proud of his 
decoration. He has to come to terms with the other things himself. 

The same holds true for veterans from Korea, Vietnam, Afghanistan, 
Iraq... 


Vienna, Fall 2004 
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TIGERS IN THE MUD 
THE COMBAT CAREER OF GERMAN PANZER 
COMMANDER OTTO CARIUS 
Otto Carius, 
translated by Robert J. Edwards 


World War II began with a metallic roar as the 
German Blitzkrieg raced across Europe, spearheaded 
by the most dreadful weapon of the twentieth century: 
the Panzer. Tank commander Otto Carius thrusts the 

reader into the thick of battle, replete with the 

blood, smoke, mud, and gunpowder so common 
to the elite German fighting units. 


$21.95 © Paperback © 6 x He 368 pages 
5] photos e 48 illustrations * 3 maps 
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ARMOR BATTLES 
OF THE WAFFEN-SS 
1943-45 
Will Fey, translated by Henri Henschler 


The Waffen-SS were considered the elite of the 
German armed forces in the Second World War and 
were involved in almost continuous combat. From 
the sweeping tank battle of Kursk on the Russian 
front to the bitter fighting among the hedgerows 
of Normandy and the offensive in the Ardennes, 
these men and their tanks made history. 


21.95 © Paperback © 6 x He 384 pages 
32 photos + 15 drawings e 4 maps 
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PANZER ACES 
GERMAN TANK COMMANDERS OF WORLD WAR II 


Franz Kurowski 


With the order “Panzers forward!” German tanks 
rolled into battle, smashing into the enemy with 
engines roaring and muzzles flashing. From Poland 
and the Eastern Front to the Ardennes, Italy, and 
northern Africa, panzers stunned their opponents— 
and the world—with their lighming speed and raw 
power, and the soldiers, like Michael, who manned 
these lethal machines were among the 
boldest and most feared of World War Il. 


$21.95 © Paperback s 6 x 9 © 480 pages e 60 b/w photos 
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INFANTRY ACES 
THE GERMAN SOLDIER IN COMBAT IN WORLD WAR II 
Franz Kurowski 


This is an authentic account of German infantry 
aces—one paratrooper, two members of the Waffen-SS, 
and five Wehrmacht soldiers—who were thrust into 
the maelstrom of death and destruction that was World 
War I. Enduring countless horrors on the icy Eastern 
Front, in the deserts of Africa, and on other bloody 
fields, these rank-and-file soldiers took on enemy 
units alone, battled giant tanks, stormed hills, 
and rescued wounded comrades. 


$19.95 © Paperback © 6 x 9 è 512 pages 
43 b/w photos, I maps 
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LUFTWAFFE ACES 
GERMAN COMBAT PILOTS OF WORLD WAR II 
Franz Kurowski, 
translated by David Johnston 


Whether providing close-support for the blitzkrieg, 
bombing enemy cities and industrial centers, or 
attacking Allied fighters and bombers during both 
day and night, the Luftwaffe played a critical role 
in World War II and saw some of the most 
harrowing combat of the war, Franz Kurowski puts 
readers in the cockpit with seven of Germany's 
deadliest and most successful pilots. 
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VOLUME ONE VOLUME TWO 


MICHAEL WITTMANN AND THE 
WAFFEN SS TIGER COMMANDERS OF 
THE LEIBSTANDARTE IN WORLD WAR II 
Patrick Agte 
By far the most famous tank commander on any side in World War IL 
German Tiger ace Michael Wittmann destroyed 138 enemy tanks and 
132 anti-tank guns in a career that embodies the panzer legend: 
meticulous in planning, lethal in execution, and always cool under 
fire. Volume One covers Wittmann’s armored battles against the 
Soviets in 1943-44 at places like Kharkov, Kursk, and the Cherkassy 
Pocket. Volume Two picks up with the epic campaign in Normandy, 
where Wittmann achieved his greatest successes before being killed in 
action. The Leibstandarte went on to fight at the Battle of the Bulge 
and in Austria and Hungary before surrendering in May 1945. 
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THE GERMANS IN NORMANDY 


Richard Hargreaves 


Richard Hargreaves recounts the Normandy campaign 
from the perspective of the German soldiers who 
manned the Atlantic Wall when the Allies inyaded 
France in June 1944 and then put up a bitter but 
ultimately hopeless defense throughout that horrific 
summer. These are the stories of the troops—like 
Michael Wittmann, Kurt Meyer, and the boy soldiers of 
the 12th SS Panzer Division—who looked out from 
pillboxes on Omaha Beach, fired machine guns over 
hedgerows, commanded panzers, defended the 
bombed-out ruins of St. Lö and Caen, and suffered 
through the nightmare of the Falaise Gap. 
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GRENADIERS 
THE STORY OF WAFFEN SS GENERAL 
KURT “PANZER” MEYER 


Kurt Mejer 


Known for his bold and aggressive leadership, Kurt 
Meyer was one of the most highly decorated German 
soldiers of World War 11. As commander of various 
units, from a motorcycle company to the Hitler Youth 
Panzer Division, he saw intense combat across Europe, 
from the invasion of Poland in 1939 to the 1944 
campaign for Normandy, where he fell into Allied 
hands and was charged with war crimes. 
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FIGHTING MEN OF WORLD WAR II 
VOLUME 1: AXIS FORCES 
VOLUME 2: ALLIED FORCES 
David Miller 


These comprehensive volumes present a full-color 
look at Axis and Allied soldiers in World War II, 
covering their weapons, equipment, clothing, 
rations, and more, The Axis volume includes Germany, 
Italy, and Japan while the Allied yolume presents 
troops from the United States, Great Britain, and the 
Soviet Union. These books create a vivid picture of 
the daily life and battle conditions of the fighting 
men of the Second World War. 
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uring World War II, a mere ninety-eight 

German soldiers—out of millions who 
served—earned both the Knight's Cross for 
extreme bravery and the Close-Combat 
Clasp in Gold for at least fifty days of 
hand-to-hand fighting. This unique group 
of officers and enlisted men stared death 
in the face again and again and decisively 
influenced events on the battlefield. 
Drawing on Third Reich military records 
and interviews with veterans, Florian 
Berger profiles these extraordinary 
soldiers—members of the Army, Waffen 
SS, and Luftwaffe ground forces—and 
chronicles their combat exploits. 

FLORIAN BERGER is also the author of 
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